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PEEFACE 

A PREFACE is generally the most interesting, and not seldom 
the only interesting, part of a book. It is useful to the hasty 
critic who wishes to avoid the trouble of reading at all, and 
to the more serious student who wishes to have the clue to 
the author's speculations put into his hands at the earliest 
possible period. I should be glad to be useful to both classes, 
to save some readers the trouble of getting through more 
than a couple of paragraphs, and to point out to others what 
is the kind of result which they may expect from a perusal of 
the whole work. 

My ethical theory, then, when I first became the conscious 
proprietor of any theory at all, was that of the orthodox 
utilitarians. J. S. Mill was the Gamaliel at whose feet I 
sat, and whose authority was decisive with me on this as 
on other matters. In this, of course, I was simply following 
the example of the majority of the more thoughtful lads of 
my own generation. At a later period my mind was stirred 
by the great impulse conveyed through Mr. Darwin's Origin 
of Species. I shall always, I hope, be proud to acknowledge 
the great intellectual debt which I, in common with so many 
worthier disciples, owe to his writings.^ So far as ethical 
problems were concerned, I at first regarded Mr. Darwin's 
principles rather as providing a new armoury wherewith to 

' It is with a pang of deep regret that I mast add to-day (April 24, 
1882) that I can no longer cherish the hope of fully acknowledging it to 
Mr. Darwin himself. I was withheld trom speaking formerly by the 
feeling that anything like a compliment (sincere though it might be) 
seemed inoongruous in presence of that exquisitely simple and modest 
nature. Yet I could wish that I had been less diffident. 
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lounter certain plausible objections of the so-called In- 

^ionists, than as implying any reconstruction of the utili- 

1 doctrine itself. Gradually, however, I came to think 

k a deeper change would be necessary, and I believe that 

J conviction came to me from a study of some of Mr. 

jberl Spencer's works. It became stronger during a 

lijeijuent attempt at a brief historical examination of the 

moralists of the eighteenth century. Whilst I was 

fehing that task, I read Mr. Henry Sidgwict's Methods of 

mka, then just published. As I differ upon many points 

I Mr. Sidgwick, and especially upon the critical point of 

relation of evolution to ethics, I am the more bound to 

s my tjincere admiration for this book. It set me think- 

Iwhon it failed to make me think with him. The result 

ny thinking was a resolution to set do^'n as systematically 

J could a statement of the ethical theory which had com- 

pded itself to me. I resolved to begin at the beginning 

1 as I could, and trudge steadily through the alternate 
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fluenced to a degree which I am quite unable to estimate. I 
have no fear that my obligations to writers belonging to 
what I may call my own school, to Hume, Bentham, the 
Mills, O. H. Lewes, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, will be over- 
looked or underrated ; and I would gladly name others to 
whom I am more opposed, were it not that in many cases 
an acknowledgment would look like a daim to affiliate 
my speculations upon men who would regard the claim as 
offensive. I can, however, obviate any objection which may 
be made to want of fuller acknowledgment by the explicit 
and perfectly sincere admission that I do not believe (though 
again I cannot be certain even of this negative statement) 
that there is a single original thought in the book from 
beginning to end. By original, I mean of course a thought 
which has not occurred to others ; though I, of course, also 
claim to have made every thought which I utter my own by 
reflection and assimilation. 

I am the more bound to make this statement because I 
have made it a rule never to mention proper names. I have 
done so partly because I think that any book which aims at 
scientific method should contain within itself all that is 
necessary to the immediate issues, and should avoid the 
appearance of anything like an appeal to authority; and 
still more because I have observed that, as a matter of fact, 
any such references are apt to introduce digressions, and to 
lead one aside into disputes as to the rightful interpretation or 
correct affiliation of the principles of other writers, which, 
however interesting, really involve irrelevant issues. 

Another question may be suggested by this avowal. Why 
publish a fresh discussion of so ancient a topic if you have 
nothing new to say ? The general answer is simple enough : 
namely, that problems of this kind require to be discussed 
in every generation with a change of dialect, if not with a 
corresponding change of the first principles ; and, further, 
that it is desirable that all points of view should be repre- 
sented. This last remark may suggest some answer to the more 
special question, whether my book has not been made super- 
fluous by the discussion of the same topic upon the same 
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Bmptions by the leading eiponeot of the philosophy of 

lution in Mr. Herbert Spencer's Data of Etkks. To 

1 1 reply that I differ from Mr. Herbert Spencer in various 

and moreover, that we really stand at different 

1 of \iew. Mr. Spenoer has worked out an encyclo- 

Kc system, of which his ethical system is the crown and 

Ipletion. I, on the contrary, have started from the old 

::al theories, and am trying to bring them into harmony 

I the scientific principtea which I take for granted. My 

I is more limited, though we ought to coincide in results 

■ar as we cover the same ground. I have, as it were, 

^eyed the province from within, without attempting to 

I the frontiers, whilst he reaches the province after survey- 

I the whole empire of scientific thought ; and therefore 

laid stress upon some matters which he treats with 

■parative lightness, whilst in other cases the rebtion is 

Trsed. 




BT. 
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attempt to grapple with real difficulties made by a man not 
utterly incompetent has its value. I claim to come within 
that description, though I claim nothing more. And I have 
the satisfaction — not a very edifying one, it may be said, for 
a professed moralist — to reflect that if my book does no 
good to anybody else, it has provided me with an innocent 
occupation for a longer time than I quite like to remember ; 
whilst I hope that there is nothing in it — if I may apply 
to myself what a discerning critic has said of Dr. Watts' 
sermons — * calculated to call a blush to the cheek of modesty.' 

LESLIE STEPHEN. 
London, April 1882. 
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CHAPTER I 

PURPOSE AND LIMITS OP THE INQUIRY 

I. The Starting-Point 

1. At the outset of any inquiry it is proper to take stock 
of the results obtained by previous explorers of the same field, 
and in particular to ask how far they have reached that unity 
of doctrine which affords a presumption, though not a con- 
' elusive proof, of the attainment of definitive truth. If we 
examine the history of ethical speculation for this purpose, we 
are confronted by a fact which, were it not so familiar, might 
appear to be anomalous. In one sense moralists are almost 
unanimous ; in another they are hopelessly discordant. They 
are unanimous in pronouncing certain classes of conduct to 
be right and the opposite wrong. No moralist denies that 
cruelty, falsehood, and intemperance are vicious, or that 
mercy, truth, and temperance are virtuous. Making every 
deduction from this apparent unanimity — allowing that 
similar names may be interpreted in very different senses; 
that the general outlines of a moral code may be the same 
whilst its spirit varies widely ; and that the moral codes 
accepted at different times and places have been as different 
as has ever been seriously maintained — yet it remains true 
that there is an approximation to unity. The difference 
between different systems is chiefly in the details and special 
application of generally admitted principles. It is not such 
as we might anticipate from a radical opposition both of 
method and principle. But if we turn from the matter to 

B 
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3 form of morality ; if, inatead of asking what aotiona are 
bht or wrong, we aak, what is the essence of right and 
long ? how do we know right from wrong ? why ahonld we 
Tek tho right and eschew the wrong? — we are presented with 
e most contradictory answers ; we find ouraelves at once in 
lat re^on of perpetual antinomies, where controversy Ib 
lerlasting, and opposite theories seem to be equally self- 
Tident to different minds. 

2. This remark has long been familiar, but perhaps we 

I yet, familiarised ourselves with some of its 

We must consider this protracted antagonism 

I the light of a principle which grows more prominent with 

Te ad\'ance of historical methods of inquiry. Every widely- 

1 opinion deser^-es respect by the bare fact of its oxist- 

It is itaelf a phenomenon which requires to be taken 

account. We can no longer be content with refuting our 

■ponents ; we are also bonnd to explain them. The vitality 

li thitt it cannot 
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first to raise a preliminary question as to the most promising 
method for reaching such a conciliation. 

8. Now, if we ask what is necessarily implied in the 
attainment of a theory at once satisfactory in itself and wide 
enough to exhibit all preceding theories as imperfect and one- 
sided views of the whole truth, the prospect is rather alarm- 
ing. For ethical controversies spring from the ultimate 
problems of all thought. Full conciliation can only be 
reached when we have attained a definitive system of philo- 
sophy. To reconcile moralists, we have to solve the problems 
which have agitated without being set at rest ever since men 
began to refiect upon the nature of truth in general. We 
have to decide upon controversies where the advance to 
unanimity, if it exists at all, is foreshadowed not so much in 
the unequivocal triumph of either party, as in the gradual 
modification of the old issues in such a sense that mutual 
understanding is becoming rather more possible. The pro- 
blems are hardly being answered, but perhaps are being put 
into a form in which they may some day admit of an answer. 
If an agreement between moralists is to be adjourned until 
the day in which all metaphysical puzzles will have been 
solved, we must be content to hand them over to a future 
generation ; and to say the truth, I believe that our hopes of 
a perfect conciliation must be adjourned till that indefinitely 
distant millennium. But another less disheartening con- 
clusion is also suggested by the reflection that, in spite of 
these difiBculties, there has been in other respects so much 
agreement. Is it not, in fact, conceivable that we may so 
disentangle the perplexing threads of controversy as to sepa- 
rate the questions which admit of some approximate answer 
from those which we must be content not only to leave 
unsolved, but to consider as of such a nature that even the 
method of solution, and the kind of solution possible and 
desirable, must be regarded as hitherto unsettled problems ? 

4. This will be dearer if we remark that the difficulty in 

question is by no means peculiar to ethical speculations. On 

the contrary, we may say that it is common to all branches 

of knowledge. We possess a large body of established 

b2 
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BeDlific truth s~ostablisbod, thnt is, in such ft aense that 

leir validity would be questioned by no school of mela- 

■jsicians. Geometry, for example, includes a vast hody of 

IDS, which are admitted by all leasoners to possess 

i highest degree of certainty. Yet geometry involves the 

leptioD of apace, and the true nature of that conception is 

isely one of the problems upon which metaphysicians 

J disputed most eagerly and interminably. The geome- 

an proceeds without troubling himself in the least about 

I argumentation, and in the judgment of the metaphy- 

,na themselves ho is perfectly right. Space, according to 

bie thinkers, has only a phenomenal reality ; if so, the 

of the geometer are only applicable to phenomena. 

aa we know it, may pprhaps be only one out of variooa 

e kinds of space. If so, the doctrines of geometry can 

lly be regarded aa certain for that kind of space with which 

T an? conversant. The geometer postulates space, and {it 

ly Vie) ono particnlar iiind of space ; hut the validity of hia 
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Thus we may say, in legal metaphor, that the man of science 
does not go behind the record. He takes the authority of 
his immediate perceptions as final, and leaves it to the meta- 
physician to discover, if he can, some farther justification of 
the proceeding. 

6. I am content, for the present, to assume this much, 
without attempting to define more accurately the relation 
between metaphysical and what are generally called scientific 
reasonings. However that line may be drawn, we may admit 
that, in the case of the physical sciences at least, we can 
obtain knowledge which, within its own sphere, is entirely 
independent of the metaphysician's theories. Is not this true 
in aU cases, and therefore in those cases in which the science 
is concerned with the conduct and character of human beings ? 
May we not discover propositions about the relations of men to 
each other and the internal relations of the individual human 
being which will be equally independent of metaphysical 
disputes ? As we assign the relations between parts of space 
without asking what is space in itself, may we not determine 
rules about men without asking what is meant, for example, 
by personal unity, or what is the true mode of distinguishing 
object from subject ? It is true that in these more complex 
investigations we are constantly on the verge of metaphysical 
abysses. The inquiry into the laws of thought is very apt to 
complicate itself with inquiry into the nature of thinking 
beings. The difiQculty has given rise to many controversies. 
From one point of view, metaphysics has seemed to be merely 
a department of psychology, as the nature of men's thoughts 
seems to be dependent upon the constitution of the men who 
think. From another point of view, the opposite extreme 
seems to be more tenable, as the laws of particular modes of 
thought must form a special department of the inquiry into 
the laws of thought in general ; and thus psychology must be 
taken up into and absorbed in metaphysics. And, in fact, as 
the case of ethical speculation itself proves, it is very dif&cult 
to reason about any question involving psychology without 
gliding into the ultimate metaphysical problems. And yet a 
discrimination of the two elements, though harder to main- 
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1, may be aa conceivable here aa in the physical Bcienoea. 
r it is a fact — and a fact for which we may again appeal to 
Kse ethical speculations — that there are a large number of 
ona, which we are daily and hourly using, which refer 
I human nature, and which are presumably independent of 
Btaphyaical speculation. Like the geometrical truths, they 
I'olve elemonts which may require further analyais, but, tike 
netrica! trutha, they will hold good, or at any rate 
Bd good within a very wide sphere, whatever tbo results of 
h analyais. 

6. 'Fake, for example, any one of those theorems of which 
I constantly assume the truth. Most mothers, we say, love 
children. That is a statement which conveys a distinct 
baning, and a statement of which we can discover and test 
B truth without appealing to any metaphysical system. In 
EJer to expretis it at all, we have to use some conceptions 
|)ich the metaphysician professes to explain. We tacitly 
e a diatinctinn between subject and object, a distinction 
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« 

phrases used, they may come to opposite conclusions. The 
formula remains the same; for all purposes of conduct it 
evokes the same impressions, sentiments, and sensible images, 
and it therefore represents a stage at which all theories must 
coincide, though they start, or profess to start, from the most 
opposite bases. 

7. I say, therefore, that without making any metaphysical 
assumptions, there is a region in which all metaphysical tenets 
are indifferent. This is the region of science ; and though I 
cannot here attempt to define its limits, I consider that there 
is at least a presumption that some of the moral questions of 
which we are to speak, fall fairly within this region, and thus 
within a region to which the ordinary scientific methods are 
applicable. In order that we may reach a scientific conclusion 
in the sense here suggested, two conditions are necessary. 
The first is that with which we have been dealing : namely, 
that we should be able to discover relations that are unaffected 
by the metaphysical elements which they contain, which shall 
be true so far as they go, whatever our metaphysical theories. 
I do not dwell longer upon this question, because the most 
satisfactory way of showing that it can be complied with, is 
to comply with it ; that is, to lay down propositions to which, 
in fact, metaphysical inquiries are plainly irrelevant. And this 
I shall attempt in the following pages. But there is another 
condition upon which I must dwell more fully. Scientific 
knowledge means simply that part of knowledge which is de- 
finitive and capable of accurate expression. It is merely the 
crystallised core of the vague mass of indefinite and inaccurate 
knowledge. It reaches the highest or most strictly scientific 
stage when it admits of being stated in precise propositions of 
unconditional validity. By unconditional, I mean, of course, 
that the conditions under which it holds are given in the pro- 
position itself. It may be as much a scientific truth that all 
mammalia are air-breathing animals as that all particles of 
matter gravitate to each other. It is not necessary for the 
scientific character of the proposition that the existence of 
mammalia should be unconditional, but only that the existence 
of one property should be the sole and sufficient condition for 
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I existence of the other. But this unconditional ity and 
Icision reptesenta an ideal which is seldom if ever realised ; 
[ propositioQa are generally called scientihc which make 
e approximation to this quality. They are approximately 
Bntific when they are precise enough to afford a generally 
lable rule, and require conditions which are generally fnl- 
other words, when they do not fully reveal and 
Inulate a > law of nature,' but make some approximation to 
uipleteneiis of statement. We should not call the pro- 
litton ' Mothers love their children ' a scientific proposition 
fhe highest sense, because it is incapable of precise state- 
3 an unconditional truth. Some mothera do not love 
kr children. We have no means of giving any quantitative 
Lsure of tbe passion of love, and when we compare this 
^ment with a purely scientific statement — as, for example, 
vitatioQ varies inversely as the square of the distance 
3 at once sensible that our formula falls altogether 
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or is supposed to affect what has been called the universal 
postulate. In all reasoning about facts, this postulate, what- 
ever its true nature, must be invariably assumed. Whether 
we speak of the uniformity of nature, or of the principle of 
sufficient reason, or of the universality of causation, we are 
adopting different phrases to signify the same thing. To me, 
indeed, it appears that the theorem, in whatever form it may 
be most fitly expressed, is not so much a distinct proposition, 
the truth or falsehood of which can be discussed, as an attempt 
to formulate the intrinsic process of all such reasoning. 
Unless we assume that identical inferences can be made from 
identical facts we are simply unable to reason at all. The 
alternative to making the assumption is not to admit some 
other possibility, but to cease to think. If there is something 
arbitrary in nature ; if a thing can at once be and not be ; or 
if the same cause may produce different effects, the very nerve 
of every reasoning process is paralysed. We can no more 
argue as to phenomena than we can make a formal syllogism 
if we suppose that contradictory propositions are not mutually 
exclusive. Further, I can see no ground whatever for exclud- 
ing the case of human conduct. I infer a man's actions from 
his character and circumstances, or his character from his 
actions, with the same confidence as I infer the path of a planet 
from the known determining forces, or the forces from the 
path. If two men act differently there must be some corre- 
sponding difference in the character or circumstances, as if two 
bodies produce different reactions there must be some corre- 
sponding difference in their chemical composition. Now, if the 
doctrine of free will be inconsistent with this theory, I must 
simply say that I reject it. If it be consistent with the theory, 
I have at present nothing more to do with it ; for it is only in 
so far as it is inconsistent that it affects the possibility of a 
scientific treatment of ethics. I shall only add that, in any 
case, to reason about conduct is to assume that it is deter- 
minate. If actions be intrinsically arbitrary, or in so far as 
they are arbitrary, a theory of action must be a contradiction 
in terms. And thus, as it has been said, that whether we are 
or are not free, we must act as though we were free, I may say 
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lat whether conduct be or be not determinate, we must reason 

)out it as though it were determinate. 

9. Passing over this difficulty, the queation still remains, 

fthetbur any science of human nature be possible in any other 

e than thia : that its existence does not imply a contradic- 

in terms. We have already the names of such sciences 

I sociology and psychology. Are they anything more than 

lames, or is tbero any reason to suppose that they will ever 

anything more ? These problems ars not impossible in the 

nse in which the problem of perpetual motion is impossible ; 

r there is an answer to them, if only we could find or express 

; but tfaey may ho impossible, in the sense in which it is im- 

[ossible for an infant just learning arithmetic to calculate the 

Bovements of a planet. It can be made intelligible to him 

liat the proposed operation has a meaning and an answer tor 

e de^'eloped minds ; but even an approximate calculation is 

h together beyond his powers. At present the so-called sciences 

lonsist of nothing more than a collection of unverified guesses 
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approximate solution. The law which is embodied in the 
movements of a planet lies, so to speak, on the surface of 
things ; it is given in the greatest simplicity with the minimum 
of over-riding and conflicting influences ; and therefore it is 
that we are able so far to disentangle the phenomena and 
reach an applicable result. In other cases, we have to perform 
a process of abstraction which is here done to our hands. 
Elsewhere we can obtain simple rules only by disregarding 
the heterogeneous mass of modifying circumstances with 
which the simple process is inextricably involved in concrete 
cases. And therefore we can only obtain certainty of pre- 
diction when we can ourselves so modify circumstances as to 
make them correspond to our ideal constructions. We can 
make a conditional prediction in regard to many concrete 
events ; we can say that such and such processes vdll develop 
themselves if no interference takes place from without ; or we 
can predict if we are able to obviate the risk of such inter- 
ferences. We can be sure of an experiment in a laboratory^ 
but our knowledge in regard to any series of events not 
voluntarily prepared is limited by the constant possibility of 
the interference of conditions which we have not foreseen or 
are unable to appreciate. And, thus, even where science is 
most perfect, our powers of proving it are as a rule bound 
within narrow limits. 

11. Is it not, then, a mockery to join in one phrase such 
words as science and human nature ? Will Caesar cross the 
Rubicon? The problem is as determinate as the problem, 
Will a projectile fall on the hither or the further bank ? But 
consider for a moment the conditions which must be taken 
into account in a solution. We must know the whole range 
of operative forces which will allow play for his m\l to act, and 
therefore have some negative information at least as to the 
universe at large ; we must know what are the political, social, 
geographical circumstances which may possibly affect his 
decisions ; we must know, again, how these complex facts 
mirror themselves in his mind ; what are his calculations, his 
ambitions, prejudices, hopes and fears ; we must know even 
what freaks of memory or sudden associations of names 
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I iucideota may stir the curront of hia uieditations ; we 

isl undersiaDd the laws of his character, and how it depends 

3 atute of his liver, bis digestion aod the electric 

laion of the atmosphere ; for ' character ' is the name of an 

^decipherable mass of sensibilities, inherited and acquired 

i of reasoning and feeling, chftoging from day to day, 

Ifiting all calculations and eluding the shrewdest observer. 

e wiliest diplomatist trusts to crude generalisations, which 

|l as often as they are verified ; our most confident anticipa- 

of the friend whom we knew to bis heart's core are put 

t by a toothache or a grain of sand in the wrong place ; 

fttory is a record of ' fears of the brave and follies of tbe 

' of confident anticipations falsified, and revelations of 

tracter which astonish no one more (ban tbe agent himself. 

its futile to apply tbe name of science to our gaessea 

t tbe shifting and uncomprehensible network of thought 

1 feeling which makes a character as to give it to tbe vague 

t ft shepherd who hope^ a fine morrow from a rod 
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conduct. It is impossible to say whether Csesar will or will 
not pass the Rubicon. It may be possible to say that most 
men would or would not cross ; or, again, to say that Caasar 
will cross under certain conditions, which again may corre- 
spond to the conditions most commonly fulfilled, and which 
may therefore give a certain degree of very useful knowledge. 
We may make some such statements with absolute confidence. 
Man, so far as he is a lump of matter, obeys certain mechanical 
laws. Throw him out of a window, and he will fall as though 
he were a lump of lead or a corpse. Chemical changes may 
be worked in his tissues as assignable as though he were 
simply a gas or a salt. So far as he is a living organism, we 
have to consider another set of conditions. He is the embodi- 
ment of a set of processes which are always taking place, and 
which are not deducible from the external circumstances. To 
know how he will act, we must sometimes know at what stage 
they happen to be. When he is thrown out of a window, this 
consideration is irrelevant. If we want to know how he will 
act when food is presented to him, they become relevant. We 
must know whether he is hungry or satisfied, awake or asleep, 
and so forth. But further, as he reasons and has motives, 
he responds to any external stimulus after a more complex 
fashion. His actions are regulated not only by the immediate 
action of his senses, but by innumerable anticipations of the 
future, recollections of the past, and inferences as to distant 
objects. So far as he is a thing or an animal, it is compara- 
tively easy tq determine his conduct. Given a starving dog 
and a lump of meat in contact, and you can predict the result. 
But to determine the behaviour of a human being with a glass 
of water presented to his parching lips, you must be in posses- 
sion of an organon for calculating the action of human motive, 
and be able to unravel the tangled skein of thought and feeling 
T^hich varies enormously from one man to another, and is 
determined by innumerable subtle influences, each of which 
gets all calculation at defiance. 

18. To attack such problems as these, we require some 
tenable psychology. We may say that conduct is determined 
by pain and pleasure. We may repeat all the little maxims 
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■ich liave been made popular by the observers 6{ human 

Iracter. But, to gain &nytbing like aoieatific knowledge, 

e some mode of estimating these paina and pleasurea, 

1 the faculties to which the; appeal. If we had bat a 

) pasaioo, if we were only locomotive stomachs like a 

■yp, the problem wonld be simple. But man is a complex 

1 numerous passions, a little hierarchy of conflicting, co- 

Lrating, mutually interacting emotions, which it is simply 

Ipoasible to tabulate and measure. Numerous olasaiSca- 

have been made by acute observers. Yet I do not 

Lpose that any of these can be regarded as more than a 

1 account of the most obvious facts. To ask which are 

p primitive anil elementary passions, how they are related, 

. how the derivative paasiona are compounded, ia to ask 

estions which admit of no definite answer. We are simply 

g about in the dark ; putting rough guesses into preten- 

" " - - . . . ^geof 
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moral and prudential restraint. It causes mothers to desert 
their children, and breaks up the bonds of the discipline which 
has become a second nature. Under other circumstances, it 
loses all power. The glutton turns with loathing from the 
food which enthralled him a moment before, not merely if he 
is satiated, but in obedience to some accidental association 
which has called up a spasm of disgust. What is true of 
hunger is even more obviously true of the higher and intel- 
lectual emotions, of which we can only say that their com- 
position is apparently complex in the highest degree, and the 
relation to other parts of the system vitally important and 
yet hopelessly obscure. So, again, if we know something of 
the constituent passions, we should still have to investigate 
the laws of what may be called mental perspective. It is a 
familiar fact, that the intensity of a passion varies in some 
way with the proximity of the appropriate object. The 
prospect of a pain at a certain distance scarcely affects us at 
all, though we may be perfectly convinced of its approach; 
and the inmiediate prospect of the same pain may be over- 
powering. A man may be utterly indifferent when he knows 
that he is to be hanged to-morrow, and yet be a hopeless 
coward on the gallows. His neighbour may tremble at the re- 
mote prospect, and yet meet death with all imaginable courage. 
The law according to which distance diminishes the corre- 
sponding feeling is inscrutable in itself, and varies according 
to inscrutable differences of temperament. And again, pains 
and pleasures of different classes vary in this intrinsic power 
of calling up the premonitory foretaste. A purely physical 
enjoyment, intense at the moment of fruition, is often un- 
inteUigible in the absence of the immediate conditions. A 
drunkard can easily deny himself his pleasures in prospect, 
and yet may be impotent in the presence of temptation. At 
a distance the disgrace of drunkenness is stronger than the 
appetite for drink. When the drink is at hand the appetite 
overpowers the most vivid sense of degradation. The same is 
equally true of the higher motives. A man habitually careless 
of duty and little inclined to benevolence may be capable, at 
moments of excitement, of heroic self-sacrifice. He may, like 
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lilstafT, make n mock of faoQoiir when be is cool, and yst 
3 undnr the Estreas of immediate shame may throw nway 
e rather than break a code of honour which he regards as 
biciiloiis. 

I 15. To mention one more familiar difficulty — for I am 
ng nothing which has not been n commonplace with all 
irveca — I have hitherto spoken as though wo always acted 
n some conscious motive. But in a large part of our lives 
ire more automata. We go through many, perhaps most, 
I our daily occupations with little more consciousDess than a 
: and therefore it is impossible to foretell whether a 
ision will or mil not operate nnder certain circum- 
Ware a man's conaciouanoBs always awake to aU the 
Insequences of his actions, we could say that he would act in 
lio way. But consciousness acts fitfully; it goes to 
r rouses itself in obedience to conditions which we are 
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body upon its chemical composition. To make this general 
admission the ground of a science, we must know something 
more. We must know what are the elementary faculties; 
what their relative strength; what relations hold amongst 
them in virtue of the unity of the subject ; and what are the 
laws by which they respond to any given stimulus, come into 
the foreground of conscious motive, and again pass for a time 
out of sight, to leave blind habits to occupy their vacant 
places. And upon such points we are in ignorance so profound* 
that, far from knowing the answers to our questions, we 
scarcely know how to put them intelligibly. If our psycho- 
logical armoury is so scantily provided, can we find effective 
weapons in the nascent science of sociology ? Can we reach 
certainty by studying the social instead of the individual 
organism ? We do not, as might at first seem probable, find 
that the difficulties increase in proportion to the extent of the 
field of observation. We can often lay down trustworthy 
propositions in regard to an aggregate or an organic whole 
when we know little of the separate parts. We can determine 
the properties of a body though we should find it hopeless 
to trace the movements of a particular molecule; and the 
idiosyncrasies which make the study of individual character 
so perplexing neutralise each other, or become unimportant 
when we are dealing with a whole society. But this only 
proves that the difficulties do not increase in a compound 
ratio ; it does not show that they are actually less. In truth, 
when we have to deal with a society, and try to tabulate and 
to measure the forces by which it is held together, we find 
ourselves in presence of perplexities resembling those which 
beset our psychology, whilst the vastness of the data required 
and the indefinite possibilities of change introduce other and 
apparently insoluble problems. What is the relation, for 
example, between the religious creed of a nation and its political 
sentiments? What is the force of the selfish or antisocial 
passion, and the force which restrains it within such bounds 
as are consistent with order? What are the conditions of 
moral and intellectual progress, and what will be the probable 
action of any new belief, or of a change introduced in the 

c 
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BatorJal conditiona of life? To ask sach queetioDS is to 

Biggest the extreme vagueness of all our guesses and the 

i complexity of the problem. I need not say how 

ited are the ablest statesmen, and how constantly that 

Ibich happens is precisely the one thing which nobody fore- 

, but ^-hich, after the event, appears to have been just 

Ihat every one should have foreseen. What will be the effect 

J teaching reading or writing ? If the question be asked in 

Igard to an individual, we ore perplexed because the variability 

character and understanding makes it difticult to judge o( 

3 effect upon a given intellect. We can speak more coa- 

!stly of the average effect, because the individual v&riationa 

1 correct each other when we are dealing with n moss. 

lit when we ask the further question, in what way this 

Bcertftinable effect (we suppose it to be ascertainable) will 

Hact upon the whole social structure ? we have another set of 

]oblems of the most intricate kind. Will the increase of 

ivWgp m.ikc men content or discontented? Will it con- 
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antrnstworthiness of our so-called scientific methods. The 
discovery of anew principle in mechanics or the promulgation 
of a new religious creed may alter the whole social state or 
bring about political and social convulsions. But how can \ 
we predict new discoveries or new creeds? To foretell ai 
discovery is to make the discovery yourself, and to make it 
before its time. To foretell the new creed is to be yourself 
the potential religious reformer ; and to foretell the effect of 
both upon the society in which they are promulgated is to 
trace out a complex series of actions and reactions, to appreciate 
the state of mind of masses of men, and the mode in which 
they will be affected by a given thought, and, moreover, to be 
provided with a quantity of information as to facts for which 
there can hardly be room in any individual brain. Any one 
who should have prophesied the history of the present century 
at its beginning with any precision would have had himself to 
foresee the course of science, the attitude taken by the greatest 
thinkers, the influence upon men's imaginations of new con- 
ceptions of the world, and to have traced out an incalculable 
series of changes in the relations of classes, and to determine 
the effect of all these changes upon the material conditions of 
existence. Any shortcoming might omit some essential point. 
In short, the prediction of the course of history, even in general 
terms and for a brief period, would require an intellect at 
least as much superior to that of a Socrates as the intellect of a 
Socrates is superior to that of an ape. Indeed, we may say 
the greater the intellectual development, the greater is the 
difficulty of foreseeing the results which the intellect will 
obtain. And therefore there is a kind of natural limit to the 
development of the powers of human nature. For as the 
intellect becomes more capable of grappling with the old 
problems, the complexity of the problems presented tends 
itself to increase. 

17. I have dwelt upon such considerations partly to illus- 
trate the nature of the difficulty, and partly to obviate the 
impression that in using the word ' science ' I supposed that 
a science of human nature could either now or at any future 
time make any approach to the accuracy or certainty of the 

o2 
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B^aical sciences. A shorter road to the same concluBion 

light have been token by simply challenging believers, it sHoh 

) be, in such scinncea, to produce any proposition which 

isses, or even claims, the same sort of antbority ub belongs 

I the doctrines of a fully constituted scionco, or to justify 

b claims by adducing any instance of scientific prevision. 

lit I do not anticipate any serious objections to this part of 

) arguraent, and it is perhaps more important to consider 

more p«aitive results. We have briefly surveyed the 

1 upon which our superstructure is to be reared, with 

e result, so tar, that it is too treacherous and unstable to 

r any solid edifice. Let us consider next whether any 

istworthy space is left after all these deductions, and what 

d of confidence may fairly be challenged for any philosophio 

Instruction. 

III. Attainable Results. 
IW. Aftpr all fhiit has been naii, it must be admitted, as I 
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he cannot draw out any specific set of propositions to express 
his knowledge^ — he cannot give chapter and verse for his con- 
clusions ; but he can feel, though he cannot explain, how a 
selfish or a heroic character will think and act under given 
circumstances. His power over our sympathies is proportioned 
to the truth of his divinations, and therefore to the degree in 
which we too recognise the truth of his portraiture. So the 
diplomatist or the attorney who watches every phrase and 
gesture of his antagonist draws conclusions as to their 
feelings and character which are often of startling accuracy. 
He relies, it may be, too much upon certain principles which 
are frequently inaccurate and never infallible. He can assign 
them and consider them collectively to embody a knowledge of 
the world. And though the shrewdest of such men, states- 
men, courtiers, solicitors, or confessors, is liable to innumerable 
blunders, the very capacity of reasoning upon such matters 
implies that there is some such knowledge. There is, in fact, 
a vast difference in the acuteness with which men judge of 
character ; and as some are acuter than others, it must be that 
they have at least implicit canons of judgment which are not 
entirely valueless. 

19. The knowledge thus assumed does not differ in kind 
from scientific knowledge. There is, in truth, only one kind 
of knowledge; and knowledge gradually passes into the 
sdentifio state as it becomes more definite and articulate. 
We can hardly distinguish in respect of certainty between 
much of the knowledge called scientific and much of this 
floating and indefinite knowledge. A very vague proposition 
may often give rise to certainty inasmuch as it excludes many 
conceivable hypotheses. I do not know exactly how long a 
man may live, but I am quite certain that he will not live for 
a thousand years. If I know a man to be a coward, I cannot 
say exactly what will frighten him, but I can be very certain 
that he would run away from a fiery flying dragon. But 
knowledge, however certain, remains in the unscientific stage 
so long as a proposition is of such a nature that I cannot 
define the conditions under which it will hold true. My 
oertointy that a boat into which I am about to step will 
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Iport my weight is not greater than my oartaintj that a 
Iher will try to save her ctuld from drowoiag. In both 
B3 my knjwledgd as to the particular fact is immediately 
Inded upon a rough estimate of the facts before me. I 
larse the events in imagination, and my imagination may 
~ ~ I to rehearse them accurately. But there is this 
fcrcnce ; that in the case of the boat I can stato the general 
Iditions of floating and sinking with an accuracy which 
I for absnlute. I know that the resuit will depend 
Bn the relations between the weight of the boat and the 
Ight of the water displaced, and upon other precisely 
Isurable and ascertainable conditions. 1 cannot make a 
|ilai statement in the case of the mother. My psychology 
i me no tenable analysis of the passions colled into play, 
) measure of their intensity. There are such thinga aa 
Bnatural ' mothers, and I cannot aay what innate sensi- 
Ities or what subsequent culture are required in order to 
^plop the more normal inlonsity of fcolint;. Thus, though 
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upon which we are in daily and hourly reliance. But the 
difficulty which I have noticed is one which must be felt 
when we try to give any scientific theory of human conduct, 
and which, as I need hardly observe, is constantly brought 
forward against all empirical systems of morality. For the 
scientific reasoner must endeavour to show not only that 
things are so and so, but that they could not have been 
otherwise. I do not mean by this that he is called upon to 
give an d priori deduction of the laws which he investigates. 
It is clear enough, after my previous remarks, that this, in the 
case of psychological inquiries at least, would be to demand 
impossibilities. But he must at least give some answer to the 
question why are things so and so ? So long as his generali- 
sation merely amounts to a statement of average behaviour of 
the phenomena, it does not give us a law. It does not tell us 
under what circumstances the rule will hold good, or what 
would be the consequences of a deflection from the rule. In 
the assumed case, it is only when a man can tell us, however 
vaguely, what are the conditions of maternal love, or what organic 
change is implied by its absence, that we approach a scientific 
theory of the passions. It is just this question which is made 
so difficult by the absence of any tenable psychology. The 
bare fact that, according to our experience, maternal love is 
the rule, does not enable us to say whether it is a mere 
accident, or fashion, something which might be present or 
absent without any material difference, or, on the other hand, 
a passion rooted in deepest grounds of human nature, and only 
to be removed by a radicid alteration in the whole organic 
system. In short, human nature, upon this first superficial 
examination, seems to be a mere aggregate of faculties which 
take one form at one moment and another at the next, but 
which does not afford a sufficiently plain ground for scientific 
inquiry. 

21. Without asking at present how far this affects any 
ethical system, I may next observe that the difficulty is some- 
times attacked by simply extending the area of observation or 
increasing its accuracy. The facts of conduct are, it is 
suggested, determinable, and determinable with a great degree 
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■acciiraoy. Little as we know of the psychology of materaal 

I, we may discover, by simply oouDtiag, what proportion o( 

libera eominit infanticide in a given space of time, and wb 

Ly prophesy as to the number who will commit infaotioide 

A similar period of the future. Bolyiog upon such facts, 

I may pass over the psychological itifGculties already noticed, 

I the metaphysical puzzles about free will; for we have a 

basis of objective fact, which at any rate supplies ns 

Ith many necessary data. I do not for a moment desiro to 

Hder- estimate the importance of such a procedure, and yet 

Imust be noticed that it does not help ua very far towards a 

■ution of our problem. The general fact which is revealed 

I such observations is one which we have already taken for 

. It is proved, for example, that the number of in- 

tticidii:s beara a fixed proportion to the population. If it 

1 proved, as people sometimeii seem to fancy, that this 

loportion is always observed whatever the social condition in 

expects, vu should indeed be in presence of a very 
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variations.' It appears, let us suppose^ that the number of \ 
infanticides is greater in one place and period than in others. , 
Then we have to ask, why is it greater ? And we immediately , 
discover that the relevant conditions are so numerous and 
intricate that we are scarcely further advanced than before. The 
religious convictions of a race, its social arrangements, its 
state of material prosperity, and so forth, may all exercise an 
influence, and we are generally left to conjectures, every one 
of which might excite controversy. It may certainly be 
doubted whether any plausible theory has really been suggested 
or confirmed by this method ; nor will this cause surprise if 
we consider how numerous and varied are the experiments 
necessary to reveal a new property in some substance capable 
of scientific treatment, and how exceedingly limited is our 
power of trying scientific experiments upon human society. 
The difficulty, in fact, is so great, that the ablest representa- 
tives of empirical methods have agreed to give up the effort as 
impracticable. 

22. They have sometimes professed to meet the difficulty 
by a method illustrated by the case of political economy. We 
may, it is said, discover certain truths by an indirect method, 
though the application of direct methods is impracticable. 
Political economy is said to be founded on the hypothesis that > 
human beings are actuated by the desire for wealth, and thus 
involves conclusions which are true so far as that assumption 
is true. Inversely, therefore, we may discover from the con- 
formity of our deductions to observed facts how far our primary 
assumptions were justifiable. To me it appears that the state- 
ment is inaccurate. Economists undoubtedly assume that 
most men prefer a guinea to a pound in commercial trans- 
actions ; but they also assume beyond this that men are in- 
fluenced by all those passions, whatever they may be, which 
enable them to live together peaceably, to co-operate in innu- 
merable ways, and to put confidence in each other's dealings. 
This implies far more than a desire for wealth — as, for example, 
respect for property — and therefore the existence of all that 
complex system of regulations which prevents the desire for 
wealth from manifesting itself in cutting throats ; and thus 
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e science^if it lioaerve the name— may pve results wbioll 
a valid au loti^ as the existing organisation holda together, 
[at organisation being manifoatly dependent upon countless 
■stincts, beliefs, and so forth, which lie altogether beyond the 
Hope of the economist. But the organisation may change, 
ftd has in fact changed within historical times, in consequenoe 
n the development of processes upon which he can throw QO 
Thu3 his power of dealing with any series of social 
"a confined within narrow limits. It is concerned, 
I should say, with the external and mechanical relations 
Btwe«n different parts of the social organisation, not with the 
linciples of vital growth, The economist can investigate 
■th great adv*antage such problems as the incidence of a tax 
f the elTects of free trade. Ho can show what are the channels 
; which wealth circulates while the existing system is 
lialtercd ; hut as soon as be goes further, be is in presence of 
e old difficulties. He shows, for example, that an increased 
Bpiiktion means a ditninished sharoiif woaltb to each person, 
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logist has to regard as incessantly changing, and whose mutual \ 
relations are the very subject-matter of his inquiry. And 
thus the results of economical inquiry, however valuable in 
themselves, are restricted to a limited sphere, and take for 
granted the very points which we are concerned to investi- . 
gate. 

28* Meanwhile, however, the establishment of the fact that 
such laws are ascertainable, even if their significance be 
exaggerated, has undoubtedly been of great service towards 
advancing scientific methods. The remark generally elicited 
by their enunciation, though founded on a misconception, 
explains their real value. They are regarded, in fact, as tend- 
ing to confirm a fatalistic theory. If murders, it is said, are , 
constant in number, and yet murderers are not moved by any '; 
desire to make up a given tale of crimes, the observed uniformity ' s^ 
must be due to some mysterious agency. Some dark fate 
must pick out a certain number of men every year and order 
ihem to cut (or, as we must add in equity, to abstain from 
cutting) their neighbours' throats. And the criticism would 
be just if it were asserted that the number was constant what- 
ever the social state. The paradox results from the fact that, ^ 
on the one hand, a regularity in a number of events implies 
that the events have a direct influence upon each other, whilst, 
on the other hand, it seems clear that in the supposed cases 
each man acts in complete independence of his neighbour. 
There would be nothing strange in the fact of a fixed number 
of murders if there was such a relation between the events 
that each murder successfully achieved diminished the tempta- 
tions in some given proportion ; if, for example, there was a 
limited number of tyrants who united together, and the murder 
of one enabled the others to guard themselves more efifectually. 
But it is easy to remark that uniformity of this kind may 
equally well result where each event is a collateral and inde- 
pendent effect of certain fixed causes. One mother does not 
oonunit infanticide, nor does another give birth to a blind 
child, because another has murdered her child or had a blind 
baby. But the numbers will be uniform so long as the pre* 
disposing causes are uniform and act upon similar material. 
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J certain uubealthy conditiona of life remaiD constant, ao wUl 
me diseases which they produce. Where there is a certain 

lantity of undrained marsh, there will be a certain quantity 
ague, and (as some philosciphers have urged) a certain 

lanttty of belief in htll-dn, until the discovery of the virtues 
J bark may eradicate both evils. Now the conditions which 
vuduco murder are not of this palpable and material kiucl, 
lit it does not follow that they are not equally fixed. Society, 

I fiLct, is a structure which, by ita nature, implies a certaia 
Rity in the distribution and relations of classes. Each man 
J found with a certain part of the joint framework which ia 
Kade of fiesh and blood instead of bricks or timber, but which 
I not the less truly a iiersisteut structure. There i9 room for 

I many rich and so many poor, for such and such fixed 
Qibers of lawyers, and clergymen, and scavengers. The 
|ructure can be modified, and is always being gradually 
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And it is equally true of that more obscure structure which we 
call human society. 

24, Thus our previsions as to human conduct are not 
simply statements of an average result. If I know that there 
are ninety-nine blanks in a lottery and one prize, I am certain 
that only one of a hundred drawers will be successful, though 
quite uncertain as to which it will be. I could know only 
if I knew a number of details as to the distribution of tickets 
and the movements of men's hands of which I know nothing. 
In regard to many social phenomena, I have the same kind of 
knowledge. I know that there must be a fringe of destitute 
people hanging upon the skirts of society, a small number of 
prizes to be won by the most energetic or fortunate, and 
a number of intermediate places into which the remainder 
will be distributed by mutual pressure. There are so many 
officers, privates, and hangers-on to an army, though I cannot 
say which place will be occupied by a given man. The 
members of a given society are forced to accommodate them- 
selves to certain fixed conditions as much as the iron which 
is poured into a given mould. There is a causal connection 
underlying the apparently arbitrary movements of the indivi- 
dual. The social struggle is thrusting down the weaker into 
the position where want of food is most felt and stealing 
most tempting ; and character is being determined in count- 
less indirect ways by the mutual pressure of the various 
classes. Men are not only more or less alike, and so far 
approximate to a certain average, but they are also being 
constantly educated in a thousand ways by the persistent con- 
ditions of the social organism ; and thus there are secondary 
or derivative laws of conduct dependent upon these conditions 
and producing uniformities not affected by the variation of 
individual idiosyncrasy. 

IV. Theory of Social Evolution 

25. A full realisation of this truth, which is of course a ^ 
very old truth in substance, a perception that society is not a 
mere aggregate but an organic growth, that it forms a whole, 
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le laws of whose growth can be studied apart from those of 

individual atom, supplies the most characteristic postuUte 

I modern speculation, and we may note its general bearing 

n the problem before us. The explicit and conatant recog- 

)n (for there has always been a kind of recognition) that 

Jciety forme such an organic growth, that its properties can 

I studied separately, and cannot be inferred directly from the 

Taract^rs of the component individuals, does not Intleed 

■iove us from the diffioultieH already not«d^tor by reoog- 

fcing that the laws are there we certainly do not discover 

Lat the particular laws are — nor does it, in any case, suggest 

) possibility of any d priori theory upon the subject. Wo 

Innot say, previously to any study of the organism, that it is 

\, and that it could not have been otherwise. On the con- 

f, we may suppose that many other forms of society besides 

6 with which we are acquainted may be possible, and may 

I actually realised under different conditions. If anybody 

intftin that in somo other planet the pmpnjntinn of 
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already said — made it even coDoeivable that such knowledge 
will ever be attainable. 

26. What advantage, then, is gained by accepting this 
theory ? The first gain is the simple recognition that there 
most be laws, and that there may be discoverable laws of 
social growth which are essentially relevant to our investiga- 
tion, but which previous methods of inquiry have tended to 
ignore. So long as reasoning has been conducted upon the. 
tadt assumption that social phenomena can be satisfactorily! 
explained by studying their constituent atoms separately 
attention was diverted from some most important principles. 
If we could have studied the body on the assumption that each 
organ had an independent vitality which required no reference 
to the other organs to make its laws of growth intelligible, we 
should gain a good deal by simply recognising the existence of 
the whole organism. There are cases in which we may study 
a number of units separately, and thence infer the properties 
of a whole figured from such units. There are other cases in 
which the properties of each part are so dependent upon the 
whole that it is impossible to understand them separately 
without reference to the properties of the whole. If the 
problems of human conduct really fall under the second 
category, and if at the same time we assume them to belong to 
the first, we shall manifestly neglect some essential conditions. 
The symptom of the error will be, that, as we have omitted a 
reference to certain regulative principles, some of our data will 
appear to be arbitrary, simply because we have not attended to 
the conditions by which they are actually determined. My 
statement must necessarily be vague at this stage of the argu- 
ment, but I shall endeavour to work it out hereafter. I may, 
however, add already, that the assumption in question gives a 
new significance to the facts before us. It shows how facts 
which we were previously content to leave unexplained, and 
perhaps to set down as ultimate and inexplicable data of the 
problem, may be important embodiments of the principles to 
be discovered. Vast importance has been given to many 
apparently trifling facts by the theory of evolution, as applied 
to all the sciences which have to do with organised beings. 
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as formorly set down as a freak of nature, or dismissed 
) sphere of the explicable hy some verbal reference to 
Bpecial creatioo, turns out to be an important link in a cbain 
levidence as to past conditions of organic life. And so in 
liological inquiries, we find that some apparently trifiing and 
tiitniry custom, which to certain observers passed for a more 
1 curiosity, gives a sudden and ofTective illustration o{ 
mote social states. And what is true of eioeptional peculiari- 
B is equally true of the more permanent properties of social 
^anisation. I am now enabled to see that a statement which 
med only to describe the average mode ot behaviour ol 
dependent beings has really a vast significance when con- 
Bored as describing a quality of a persistent organism. For 
B theory of evolution brings out the fact that every organism, 
nether social or individual, represents the product of an 
Idefinite series of adjustments between the organism and its 
■vironment. In other words, that every being or collection 
I beings which forms a race or a society is part of a larger 
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worked out, we see also that an answer is actoally given in 
some degree by the very facts before us. Our own lives are 
the answer. We can thus obtain certain results, d posteriori^ 
by recognising the sense in which the evolution of history is 
really the solution of the problem. If we can succeed in 
putting the question fairly, we shall find the answer to it 
ready written upon the facts. This is really the nature of the 
change in the point of view implied in the acceptance of the 
evolution theory. It tells us what is the proper mode of 
interrogating nature. When we know the laws of gravitation 
we can prove that planets must move in ellipses. If we knew 
nothing of the law of gravitation or were unable to calculate its 
effects, but yet knew, in general terms, that there was some 
such law, and that it was the sole law in operation, we might 
be able to infer that elliptical movement was a necessary con- 
sequence of its action. The planets, it has been said, are 
constantly engaged in working out complex differential equa- 
tions. They give us the answer to a set of problems which no 
human brain may be sufficiently comprehensive to solve with- 
out such experience. This kind of solution is equally given 
by the incomparably more complex phenomena of human life ; 
and when we fully recognise the fact that a problem is being 
solved, we have only to gain some appreciation of its general 
nature and conditions in order to obtain some important, 
though it may be very limited, conclusions as to the meaning 
of the answer which may fairly be called scientific. They are 
not scientific in the sense of giving us quantitative and precise 
formulsB, but they may be so far scientific as to be certain and 
verifiable. 

V. The Ethical Problem 

28. We may apply this briefly to the special problem before 
OS. That problem is, in fact, to discover the scientific form 
of morality, or, in other words, to discover what is the general 
characteristic, so far as science can grasp it, of the moral 
sentiments. The difficulty by which we were met was the 
apparently arbitrary and fluctuating nature of all human in- 
stincts. We could see our way to saying that, as a general 

D 
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Jiith, and in tfae average, people did in fact have Buch and such 

lelings. But the uncertaint; of the data seemed to paralj'se 

y further inferences. We had no apparent reason for saying 

Ihy tbey mifi^ht not have an entirely different set of feelings. 

one sense, the difficulty is irreconcilable, or at least 

lanawerabte from the purely scientific point of riew ; for I 

I not now ask how far it may be met by an assumption of 

iscondental or metaphysical principles. But the conception 

hich 1 have jtist endeavoured to explain may show how, when 

e consider human beings to be the product of a long series 

processes of adaptation or adjustment, acting either npon 

i individual or the social organism, we may hope to discern 

liat any given set of instincts corresponds to certain permanent 

nnditions, and bow one part of the organism implies another, 

p how, the whole being given, the relation between its facts 

iwB, and thus bow the general system hangs together. 

can attack the problem, what part do the moral instincts 

in thf roniTftl ev^Jtom of hiimnn Knrinty, which iu itself 
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corresponding stage of evolution, and that the variation will 
appear not as arbitrary but as confirming the general law. 

29. It must be the work of the following chapters to give 
more precision to these general remarks. One observation, 
however, must be premised, of which I have had to feel the 
importance. Starting, as I profess to do, from the scientific 
point of view, it follows that I have to deal, in the first place, 
with facts of observation. I have, that is, to consider the 
moral sentiments which have, as a historical fact, exercised an 
influence in the world, and to ask what part they play in the 
general process of evolution. I have, therefore, nothing to do, 
in the first instance, with those moral principles which are or 
profess to be deduced from transcendental considerations or 
from pure logic independent of any particular fact. The dis- 
tinction, which cannot be fully considered at this stage, is one 
which must yet be noticed, because I am convinced that a 
neglect of it leads to a vast amount of ambiguity and mis- 
understanding. That there is, upon any theory, a great differ- 
ence between actual and ideal morality, I take to be an admitted 
fact. In any given society there are, as a rule, several moral 
standards : there is that which is taught in churches ; that — 
not always identical — ^which actually determines our approval 
or disapproval ; that which is current in the most cultivated, 
and that which is held by the most barbarous classes ; that 
which is approved by the advanced thinkers, and that which 
conmiends itself to the thoroughgoing conservatives, and so 
forth. The difference is universally allowed to exist. The 
utilitarian moralist considers that to be moral which makes for 
happiness, but he admits that the average calculation of happi- 
ness is often very wrong. His opponent holds that moral 
principles are dedudble from pure reason, but he admits that 
most men are very poor hands at pure reasoning. Perhaps he 
appeals to the voice of conscience, but he does not assert that 
the voice is not capable of misinterpretation. The distinction 
is recognised on all hands, but the ordinary mode of recogni- 
tion leads to much confusion. Each man thinks that his own 
morality is the right morality, and that the ordinary standard 
is mistaken and immoral so far as it deflects from it. He does 

d2 
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Jot Bay that your morality 13 erroneoDS, but deuiea it to be 

liorallty at all. I do not object at preaeot to this mode of 

9ch, but it may lead to mis unders landing. Thus, for ex- 

mple, one moralist asserts that the moral code varies, whilst 

lother aaya that it is fixed. Yet they may, and sometimes 

n thd very same thing ; for both may allow that the 

Ijtual code varies, and both may a^ree that, if men were better 

^asoners or better calculators of happiness, the code would be 

: the vatittbihty is predicated of the actual, the fiiity of 

lie ideal code. Thus the question of what ought to be moral 

If I may be allowed the phrase) is often confused with the 

luestion of what actually ia moral. The various controversies 

to international law illustrate the confusion. When a 

riter holds that a certain custom ought to be observed by 

liJTcrGnt nations, he at onco declares that it is the law. He 

^tributes to it a kind of potential existence, though he allows 

Lt it i3 not actually operative. His opponent denies it to be 

' law, because he (rives that name only tn laws which are 
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fewest exceptions. And this, again, is a question of fact to be 
settled by psychologists and direct observation. If, on the 
other hand, by right we mean simply conformity to the moral 
code which is actually operative at the given time, it is simply 
a question of fact whether that code does or does not prescribe 
indissolubility of marriage. The further question then re- 
mains, whether the new rule upon which the man acts is a 
better or a worse rule than the accepted rule ? And this is to 
ask whether it would or would not form a part of the ideal 
code, however that is to be constructed ? The problem is then 
of necessity complicated, but it becomes hopelessly perplexed 
when we have not settled as to the sense in which we use the 
word moralf for the man may be right in one of the senses and 
wrong in the other. 

80. It is desirable to avoid this ambiguity as much as pos- 
sible ; and therefore I give notice of the fact that, until I state 
the contrary, I wish to be understood as referring in all cases 
to the actual law. I mean by the moral code that set of rules 
which, as a matter of fact, is respected in a given society, and 
so far determines the ordinary approvals and disapprovals as 
to be an effective force in governing conduct. It will be an 
important inquiry at a future period, what is the relation of 
this to the ideal code, and what it precisely is that I understand 
by the ideal code. I mention the fact explicitly, because I 
think that few ambiguities in the whole inquiry have been 
more fruitful of misunderstanding. 
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CHAPTEE n 
THEOBT OF MOTIVES 

I. The Problem 



1. Ethical specuktdon muat, as thus understood, be im- 

lioated in psychological and sociological inquiries — that is to 

liy, its foundations must be laid iD the treacherous region 

vague doctrines of common sense have not yet 

I'yatalUsed into scientific coherence. Perplexing ambiguitiea 

Bet the simplest primary propositions. We accept from the 

• of ordiiiiiry lifu soiiiC' atatLiiiEnt which ao. 
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metaphysical are, for my purpose, irrelevant. I do not, for 
example, enter into the discussion between the materialist and 
the idealist. The materialist regards man as an automaton 
worked by mechanical forces, which, according to him, are the 
sole realities, and considers consciousness to be in some sort a 
superfluous spectator. Without discussing the tenability of 
such a theory, I take it for granted that pains and pleasures 
have an influence upon human conduct ; that men eat because 
they are hungry, strike because they are angry, and act upon 
reasoned plans because they have certain convictions as to the 
nature of the world and the consequences of their aotiongi^ 
The materialist may show, if he can, that all the processes 
thus described have a mechanical aspect ; that hunger corre- 
sponds to certain organic states which involve certain cerebral 
changes, transforming impulses received from the nervous 
system into messages determining mechanical changes in the 
various organs of the body. In any case, however, we are in 
oomplete darkness as to the nature of these mechanical 
changes, and are long likely so to remain ; and, moreover, in 
any case — according to my contention — a statement of them 
will not supersede the other mode of statement. The propo- 
sition, that is, that hunger makes men eat will express a truth 
whatever material implications may be involved in that simple 
statement. The ultimate reality may be something different, 
but at least the formula gives, and, so far as I can see, is 
always likely to give, an intelligible and simple account of the 
facts. And the same will be true if we adopt the opposite 
theory of idealism, and in some sense deny reality to the 
mechanical entities called brain and stomach and food. They 
may be simply clusters of sensations, but the formula will 
still express a relation which will hold good as to their 
reciprocal action. We have to inquire what is the most 
general formula of this kind discoverable. 

IL The Emotions as Determining Conduct 

8. After emerging from the purely metaphysical regions, 
we have still to look carefully to our footing. Conduct, I have 
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, 13 (letermiQed by feeling ; we fly from pain ; we seek 

ksure ; life is a continuous struggle to minimise suffering 
J to lay a firm grasp upon happiness ; ' good ' means every- 
Ing which favours happiness, and ' bad ' evDrytbing that ia 
ftducive to misery : nor can any other intelligible meaning 
] to the words. To aomu minds these propositions 
e self-evident ; they cannot be denied without self- 
litradiction ; the difficulty of proving them is the difficulty 
Iproving any of those primary doctrines for which we must 
to what is called the direct testimony of consciousneaa. 
1 laying them down, I have already made assertions 
lich seem to beg the question, and the appeal to conscious- 
■s may be rejected as virtually an appeal to common sense, 
■ in other words, to unreasoning prejudice. 1 shall, however, 
e to asiiume that the asBertions are in some sense valid ; 
a I make that assumption upon the ground already taken — 
I ground, namely, that no metaphyaiciaii would really deny 
It they express truths, though he may deny that they 
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of the fire. Is not that because shame and remorse are them- 
selves painful, and in some men more exquisitely painful than 
physical torment ? The pain and pleasure may be higher in 
kind, but it is still a pleasure or a pain. The true statement 
is that one emotion may be overcome, not by a something 
which is altogether disparate from emotion, but by an emotion 
of a different kind; and this is of course indisputable. It 
does not traverse the proposition that emotion can be limited 
by nothing but emotion. Or, again, the conclusion is some- 
times evaded by showing, not that pain or pleasure do not 
determine conduct, but that conduct is not determined by 
certain modes of estimating pain and pleasure. A man, it is 
often said, may deliberately prefer a life of pain to annihilation, 
and in so doing he would choose a clear balance of painful 
sensation. But if we look closer, this is simply to say that 
the prospect of annihilation is more painful at the moment 
than the prospect of future misery. This, indeed, is highly 
probable. The instinct which revolts against the thought of 
annihilation is so powerful that the imagination of future evils 
is unable to overcome it. Perhaps this proves that the instinct 
is a foolish one ; but who ever denied that we had fooHsh 
instincts — instincts, that is, which lead us to sacrifice a great 
future to a small present pleasure, or to choose an evil rather 
than make the effort to wield the bare bodkin ? All that is 
proved is that we are not always determined by a calculation 
.of pleasure to come; or, again, that the estimate of future 
pleasure does not always produce a corresponding pleasure; 
and this will be admitted on all hands. 

5. We have to meet these objections by the sacrifice of 
much of the apparent import of our statement. We are com- 
pelled to widen the significance of our words until we admit 
every conceivable form of agreeable or disagreeable feeling; 
and we are forced to allow that pain and pleasure may deter- 
mine us to act so as in the long-run to sacrifice happiness 
and court misery. And hence arises another, and in some 
ways a more formidable, criticism. Granting, it is said, that 
happiness is the sole aim of all human conduct, what are we 
the wiser? The proposition is valueless unless universally 
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le ; and if imiversally true, it ia nugatory. Happiness ia 

1 to us solely as that which man desire : to say, then, 

Lt tbuy desire happiness ia to my that they desire what they 

ire. The force of this fitmiUar argument is unileniable. 

B proposition, I agree, is nothing if not universal ; it must 

er all the actions of all human beings, at every moment of 

ir lives and throughout their whole range of conscious 

lutive ; it must be equally true of our sensual appetites, oar 

■rest emotions, and our intellectual activities. Happiness 

ftides us when we are eating our dinners, or studying meta- 

Bysica, or feeding the bnngry ; when we sacrifice all prospecta 

1 future happiness to the loftiest or to the most grovelling 

ives ; when wc destroy our health and ruin our [amilies tor 

Iglass of gin, or walk up to a battery to buy one more chance 

victory for a good cause. The love of happiness must ex-f 

Bess the sole possible motive of Judas Iscariot and his Master i 

1 must explain the conduct of [Jtylites on his column, on 

■beriua at Caprefe, of A Kempis in bis cell, and of Nelson ii^ 
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by feeling is not to enable us to determine which particular 
feeling will be most efficient. As the statement is true of all 
motives, it throws no light upon the relation between different 
motives. Nor, again, does it lead us to any fertile proposition 
as to the nature of conduct in general. Pain and pleasure 
are words which it is impossible to define ; as they are names 
of the highest class and not a species of some more general 
class, we can no more define them by genus and dififerenoe 
than we can define light and darkness, or subject and object, > 
or past and future : but we can still know what they mean ; 
and it is conceivable that we might be able to assign the 
physiological conditions of their existence, in which case we 
might be able to advance to some fertile conclusions from 
a statement which is at present nugatory by its excessive 
generality. At present, we can only say that psychologists 
distinguish — and their distinction has at least a scientific if 
not a metaphysical validity — between the emotions and the 
intellect, or between feeling and reasoning. We assert that 
conduct is determined by the feelings, not as denying that it is 
also in some sense determined by the reason, but as maintaining 
that a state of consciousness which is neither painful nor plea- 
surable cannot be an object either of desire or aversion, and 
that, so far as it is painful or pleasurable, it will produce one or 
the other. We shall, I think, see that this doctrine, however 
vague, is by no means without an important bearing upon 
ethical speculation ; but it also suggests the necessity of 
entering more fully into the meaning of the distinction in 
question. Since, as I have said, man is both a sentient and 
a reasoning being, we have to ask how we are to conceive of the 
mode in which these separable, or at least verbally distinguish- 
able, faculties co-operate in determining conduct. The inquiry 
will lead to a fuller answer to the difficulties upon which I have 
briefly touched in the last paragraph. 

7. Moralists who regard happiness as the sole aim of all 
oonoeivable action have accepted a simple analysis of reasoned 
conduct. Conduct, as the old reasoners said, followed the 
'last act of the judgment.' Though men frequently, perhaps 
generally, act without much conscious choice, the typical and 
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ly developed act of ileciaiaa coDsieted in a judgment that 
T action would produce more happinesa than another. The 
Bllect, to use the ordinary metaphor, weighed different ' lota ' 
liappincss in its balance ; tbo will inevitably inclined to that 
Bduot which weighed the heaviest in these acalee. Reasoned 
|duct differed from merely instinctive conduct in that it 
an adaptation of means to ends, and therefore a 
Isibility of following coureea of conduct not agreeable in 
Imaelvea, but promiaing a greater total uE happiness. The 
Iracteristic of the reasoning being was the power of acting 
view to distant ends, instead of being the slave of imme- 
Ite impulse. Now 1 do not deny that it may be possible to use 
p phraseology ao aa to express tbe facta with tolerable accu- 
lut I think that it ta apt to sanction certain erroneous 
liotheses which have done much to perplex the whole subject. 
I 8. We may have to oonaider some of these hereafter. For 
n present I may observe that at the very outset there is 
'otly onu dbfect in the statement. It si-ema to a 
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emotions, determines conduct by reference to a feeling which 
does not yet exist, or, in. other words, does not exist at all. 
The actual feeling is taken to be a mere consequent which does 
not affect conduct. The feeling which is hereafter to be is the 
sole determining influence. 

9. To express ourselves accurately, and to carry out con- 
sistently our initial assumption, we must modify the state- 
ment. No feeling can affect us except so far as it is felt. An i 
unfelt feeling is a nonentity. Many of our feelings, it is true, , 
are regarded by us as prophetic foretastes of a feeling to come, f 
We shudder at the edge of a cliff because we foresee the conse- ' 
quences of a fall, and thus the shudder implies the belief in 
those consequences. But though this intellectual perception 
is an essential part of the process, it would not affect our 
conduct if it were a perception entirely divorced from feeling. 
It affects us because the perception is itself painful, because ^ 
it involves an anticipatory realisation of an approaching pain. \ .^ 
It is more accurate to say that my conduct is determined by 
the pleasantest judgment than to say that it is determined by 
my judgment of what is pleasantest. And though in such 
cases the remark may seem to be hypercritical, and one formula 
to be equivalent to the other, there are many cases of the 
highest importance in which it is essential to any intelligible 
account of the process. A man, for example, acts in a given 
way under the influence of vanity. Although he knows that 
he would be happier in the long-run if he abandoned some 
burdensome honour, his self-esteem nails him to his post. He 
is governed by the instantaneous feeling, by the immediate 
sense that a resignation would expose him to ridicule or con- 
tempt. And though this generally includes a foretaste of 
future suffering, he is influenced by the actual painfulness of 
the choice, not by the belief that he is choosing something 
which will produce pain. This is equally true of all the 
feelings which we may roughly call aesthetic feelings — feelings 
which contain no special reference to the future, but which are 
prompted by immediate perception. The same, again, may be 
said of a large class of actions which seem puzzling to many 
observers, and which is conveniently illustrated by the case of 
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When we speak of conduct ob determined by tba 

t of ends, it seemB to bo contradictory that a man should 

keen pleasure in the pursuit of an end admittedly trifling, 

lughter, for example, of a tos, or the solution of a connn- 

The true explanation, however, seems to be different, 

3 pleasure of a gamv, speaking generally, is the pleasure of 

liachftrge of accumulated energy. We are ' bored,' that is, 

I suffer a painful sensation, if we do nothing when we are in 

lorons health, and therefore we receive pleasure in doing 

^tbing, even if that anything brings us no additional pleasure 

1 itself. The so-oal!e<l end is pleasant simply because the 

kuit affords a convenient pretest fcr a regulated discharge 

energy, Tbe life and death of a fox is absolutely indifferent ; 

I exercise of the powers necessary for catching and killing 

may be momentarily delightful. The stimulus comes 

1 within, not from without ; from a change in our state, 

t from a change in our circumstances. We might try to 

ribp (he difference by distinguishing between ' subjective ' , 
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only adopted in view of certain pleasures to be obtained here- 
aft^. But even in that case we adopt it because the foretaste 
of the pleasure is itself pleasurable. We like the labour which 
is to bear fruit hereafter. Hence we easily speak of ends in # 
the latter case, because we overlook the existing pleasure which 
exists only as a foretaste of the future pleasure, whilst in the 
former case the reference to an end seems to inyolve a desire 
for an end not in itself desirable. In fact, however, though 
one element or the other may be more or less prominent, 
though the motive may be more easily definable in objective 
or subjective language, and the pleasure be dependent or 
independent upon the representation of future states of feeling, 
the two elements must always be present, and the motive be 
an actually existing feeling. 

10. I think, then, that the metaphor of the balance is mis- 
leading, and that the conception to which it corresponds leads 
to many fallacies. It is misleading because it implies an 
erroneous analysis, and separates different aspects of a single 
process, as though they were different processes succeeding 
each other in time instead of being mutually involved. The 
intellect and the emotion are in reality related as form and 
substance, and cannot be really divided. To judge of pleasures 
is to feel the pleasures themselves, or to feel representative 
pleasures. The process is at once feeling and thinking, and 
may be regarded from either point of view. The emotion is 
aomething determinate, and therefore its logical formula may 
be given, but the logic without the feeling would be a mere 
blank nonentity, a form without substance. This is equally 
overlooked when we regard the pleasure as a kind of inde- 
pendent thing which the intellect weighs and measures, or 
whether we try to resolve it into a perception instead of 
regarding it as bound up in the perception. It seems to me, 
for example, inaccurate to say that vanity is the belief that we 
are superior to our neighbours. It is equally inaccurate to say 
that it is a pleasure which results from that belief as a conse- 
quent in time following an antecedent. It is the emotional 
side of a process which, upon its intellectual side, is a belief ; 
it i0 a feeling evolved by bringing together in certain ways a 
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IrceptioQ of our awn qualities and tboae of our neighbours, 

' implies equally ii coQvictioo aod an emotion. 

J 11. Faliins back, then, upon the original principle, I repeat 

Lt pain aad pleasure are, according to me, the dotermining 

sea of action. It may even be said that they are the sole 

the iiltimftte causes. Tbey are the sole causes in thia 

■ISO, that where two courses of conduct are otherwise poa- 

e, and the choice of one depends upon the agent's own 

sion, his will is always determined by the actual painfnl- 

3 or pleasantness of the choice at the moment of choosing, 

that there is no different kind of motive. They are 

^imnte in this sense, that it is impossible to analyse pain and 

jasure into any simpler elements. We might conceivably 

1 the physiological causes of pain and pleasure ; we might 

r, that is, that each state correspondeil to certain orgaoio 

loditions; bat such a discovery, however important, would 

Iter the fact that the pain and pleasure are the immediate 

s nf conduct, and that they admit of no further analysis 
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12. How, then, must we conceive of the mode of action of 
these forces ? The most obvious fact seems to me to be that 
in all cases pain as pain represents tension, a state of feeling, 
that is, from which there is a tendency to change /pleasure 
represents so far equilibrium, or a state in which there is a 
tendency to persist./ Some such statement represents most 
nearly the characteristic of all emotional states, from the 
lowest upwards. The worm writhes on the hook, and we 
inevitably interpret the writhing as indicative of agony. The 
mind (if I may say so) writhes under a painful emotion. It 
makes an effort to writhe into some more tolerable posture. 
Fear implies an effort to get away from the painful state of 
anticipated pain, and as it becomes intense, the spasmodic 
struggle becomes so desperate as to render any definite action 
impossible, even though we know that our only hope lies in 
cool and regulated effort. The pain of continuous illness 
produces a restlessness, a vague unguided effort to secure some 
change, even though no specific change presents itself as 
desirable. Similar remarks might of course be made about 
the inverse case of content and satisfaction. When I choose 
I go through a process of a complex but still similar kind. 
Two modes of feeling are more or less distinctly present to 
my mind. Each is recognised perhaps as the foretaste of a 
feeling about to become actual. So far as my power of 
volition goes, I am decided by the relative painfulness or 
pleasurableness. I try each mode ideally, and settle down 
into that which is on the whole the easiest. What in the 
actual feeUng is the ' writhing ' and spasmodic struggle is, in 
the representative feeling, a difficulty in admitting the sug- 
gested course of conduct. When I am satisfied, my mind 
acquiesces and slides into that mode of action which causes 
the least disturbance. 

18. The analogy which naturally offers itself and seems to 
give the best account of the facts is the mechanical principle 
of least resistance. A body under the influence of several 
forces moves in that direction in which the resultant of the 
opposing forces is a minimum. Similarly the various desires 
operate in such a way that the volition discharges itself along 

B 
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lat line in which ths balance of pleasure over pain is a 

^simum. The pleasurable state is one of stable, the painful 

e of unstable equilibrium. Alter the conditions slightly in 

1 latter case, and the agent gpontaneouslj adopts a new 

nitude, like a spring relieved from pressure. Alter them in 

rst case, and there is a teudeac; to revert to the preTioos 

In one case ne have a body balanced on a ridge b; 

Itemal forces, and ready to fall at once if the supporta be 

^oved ; in the other we have a body so balanced that after 

nlight change it will always tend to fall back to the original 

IsitioD. It is, perhaps, not superfluous to remark, in order 

I avoid possible misconstruction, that the volition may eier^ 

e a very small influence, even when the limiting conditjona 

) in great part ideal. The more painful is not □ecesBarily 

s permanent condition. It is one in which there is an 

Iditional chance against permanence. A painful thought 

py fascinate the attention. Terror sets up, as I have said, 

I disturbed a condition that tlici mind cannot settle into any 
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themselves to my mind. I am moved by the foretaste of the 
pleasure of drinking, the difficulty of reaching either glass, 
the dislike to expense, the moral and medical scruples in which 
I indulge, and so forth ; and the decision takes place according 
to the principle of least resistance. To analyse all the opera- 
tive motives may be impossible even in so simple a case ; to 
weigh and compare their importance in general terms may be 
impossible ; but in any case, I decide by the simple process of 
feeling one course to be the easiest. It often happens that 
each course will be the easiest if it happens to be the one 
most directly contemplated ; and it will in that case be a 
matter of chance — that is, it will depend upon other circum- 
stances than my will— whether I take the wine or the water. 
If now I am desirous to know what will be the result of some 
process entirely independent of my volition — say, the choice 
of another person in the same case — I shall equally rehearse 
all approaching signs of events. But in the latter case my 
mind works automatically upon the data provided. It takes 
certain facts, arranges them according to logical rules, and 
brings out a conclusion which does not follow with more or 
less certainty because the result is painful or pleasurable. My 
volition determines, of course, whether I shall or shall not 
reason. If I choose to reason, I apply a fixed rule which (if 
rightly applied) brings out a fixed conclusion. One and only 
one result can follow from the one set of data. In the other case, 
my intellect shows two courses to be equally possible. The 
sequence of events which terminates in wine is as con- 
sistent with all the facts as the sequence which terminates in 
water. One of the series then follows by introducing the 
additional fact that it is the pleasantest. I may say that it, 
follows because I know or perceive it to be the pleasantest. j 
But this, as I have explained, seems to me to be a roundabout ' 
way of saying that I feel it to be pleasantest, or, more simply, \ 
that it is the pleasantest to me ; for the knowledge is here the 
very same thing as the feeling in a reflective mind; or, if 
knowledge be used in a wider sense to include the represented 
feeling, the feeling is the fundamental fact, and the knowledge 
ttie reflected feeling. We may then say that in this case the 
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lediction fulfils itself. In the other case, I foresee ft fact 
:ause it is about to happen. In this case, it is about to 
Lppen because I foresee it My anticipation is the essential 
Hndition of its happening ; and in this case the foresight 
Jeomes a volition. 
15. The believer in free will (according to me) miainter- 
lets these facts. The foresight of events is of the same 
ftture in the two cases up to a certain point, and at that 
lint a further condition is required in one case which does 
l)t apply in the other. As this condition depends upon the 
who foresees, it appears to be arbitrary, although in 
s simply an expression of his constitution. When ws 
Je another miin about to act, we assume his taste to be one 
J the data, and culculate his action as we calculate any other 
Ituro event. When it is oiu' own, we fancy in some obscure 
Inse that it is in our power that it should exist, or not exist, 
Bd therefore regard the whole decision as arbitrary. I do 
ft wish, however, to dwell upon this argument, but to point 
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as human beliefs. It is only by long experience, in short, 
that we learn what are the predictions which can fulfil them- y 
selves, and those which have no effect upon the future. If it . 
is still hard to resist the illusion that a thing will happen * 
because we desire it, it is intelligible how all the religions 
which are rooted in early stages of mental development/ 
sanction the propensity to hold that fate can be conquered by X 
will, and that prayers — the embodiment of desires — can govern 
the stars in their courses. Anticipation and volition spring 
from the same root, and it is by a very gradual and difficult 
process that we learn to assign to each its proper sphere in 
our mental operations. 

16. The difficulty of knowing what we desire is as great as 
the difficulty of estimating the efficacy of our desires. The 
play of motive is beyond measure complicated. We may 
meet even with apparently contradictory cases, such as the 
apparent delight of many people in contemplating the darkest 
probabilities. The full explanation must be left to psycho- 
logists. It is partly perhaps that there is an actual pain in 
trying to reconcile the belief in a particular form of good 
fortune with a general reputation of eviL It requires a 
painful effort to shake off doubts and fears which have become 
familiar. More frequently perhaps it is the shrinking by 
anticipation from the shock, so trying to a sensitive nature, 
which follows the disturbance of a pleasant dream ; we would 
rather have bad dreams than encounter the possible jar of a 
sudden awakening; or vanity, for some reason, makes the 
effort to throw off the painful emotion still more painful 
than persistence ; or perhaps, most frequently, we are simply 
making a convenient pretext for a display of bad temper or 
melancholy which has been generated by some other cause. 
To follow out such arguments would lead me too far. I must 
conclude this discussion by repeating once more the main 
conclusion which I have sought to establish ; for it seems to 
me that a clear theory of ethics can only be attained by a 
dear understanding of a proposition which, as misunderstood, 
contains the germs of countless fallacies. 

17. The true proposition, then, that conduct is determined 
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I the feelings, has been 
i proposition that 
Igment of hia happiness. 



1 produce the greatest bal 
idmit Ibe accuracy of tbit 



istantly confounded with the 

; it is determined by the agent's 

Thia ia expreaaed in tbo form that 

I will ia determined by a kind of syllogism. The major pre- 

8 is invariably^I will adopt the course of conduct which \ 

alance of happloess. I am unaUe- \ 

a statement, although I do not deny 

approximate stat«ment of the 

So far from admitting the second proposition to be 

lexpansinn oE the first, I hold tbem to be rually inconsistent. 

y feeling which determines conduct is not a judgment at 

I though it is inseparably bound np with serious judgments. 

a simple unanalysable fact. If we would, nut define, but 

ribe the feeling in other words, we should rather call it a 

bical force. Love and hatred, deaire and aversion, deter- 

3 our conduct as physical forces determine the movementa 

L body. They have a definite more or less ascertainable 

i, of which we can form a judgment, hut which is not 
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theiefore the oonduct, is more or less affected by our pre- 
visions of the future. A secondary action is set up which 
tends to regulate the play of the passions. It may happen, 
but, so far as we have gone,' it may also not happen, that the 
passions may be so regulated that the conduct dictated by our 
immediate feelings may coincide with that which would be 
dictated by a judgment of our total happiness. And this 
leads us to the next problem to be attacked. We can only be 
affected by the prospect of the future in so far as we are 
reasoning beings. We must, therefore, consider in what sense 
the mere blind action of immediate feeling is governed and 
regulated by the reason ; for the principles hitherto considered 
do not imply a conscious regard to general rules. A man's 
action at each point is determined by his feelings, and there- 
fore his whole course depends upon the varying feeling, or, in 
other words, upon its law. But this is equally true of man 
and beast, and does not show what is implied in the acceptance 
of a general rule. 

III. The Season as Determining Conduct 

18. We have therefore to consider in what sense the con- 
duct of every man is determined by his reason. I must begin 
by taking note of one obvious but important distinction. 
There is a sense in which we all admit that the universe is 
reasonable throughout — the sense, namely, in which we simply 
assert the validity of the universal postulate ; a sense in which 
there is no distinction in point of reasonableness between the 
fall of a stone and the working of a logician's brain. As we 
rise from the inorganic to the organic, and again from the 
lowest to the highest organism, the working formula, if I may 
give that name to what is generally called the law of the 
phenomena, becomes continually more complex, and soon 
surpasses all our powers of statement. Every conceivable 
event is, however, in this sense reasonable ; which is only to 
endorse once more the familiar assertion that chance is but 
a name for ignorance. In this sense, again, no conduct could 
be more or less ' reasonable ' than any other. The most 
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lolisb vagaries of the most illogical mind have their oaoBd, 

Id would be eiplained If we could look into the mind of the 

The errors of the puzzleheaded have their ' reoBOD ' as 

lucb &a the soundeBt judgments of the clearest thinker. It 

1 plain, tbcrefure, that we must use the word in a different 

B when we make it the basis of a distinction between one 

g and another. When we say that the conduct of Plato 

flsouable, and that the dog or the stone acts instinctively / 

I mechanically, we mean that Plato has a mind capable of | 

nprehondiDg a general rule, and carrying on certain logical 

bases, and that these circumstances determine bis oon- I 

, He is a conscious and reasoning subject as well as an 

:t ; and the distinction might perhaps be expressed by 

Kying, that whereas every conceivable pbeuomeuon is oh- 

Actively reasonable, or, in the common phrase, has an asaign- 

tw,' intelligent beings alone are subjectively reaeonable, 

I determined in their conduct by perceptions and inferences. 

|i this latter sense men may be reasonable or u 
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in short, ma^ be opposed to passion or to want of thought, or 
to want of proportion between mean and ends, or may indicate 
consistency and loftiness of purpose. The animal, the man 
of sudden and inoontrollable impulse, the simple dunce, or 
the consistent and calculating man who yet aims at some 
purely sensual or selfish end, may each be called unreason- 
able. In trying to answer the question before us, what, 
namely, are the characteristics of reasoned as distinguished 
from unreasoned action ? we shall incidentally consider these 
various senses. 

20. The supposed conflict between reason and passion is, 
as I hold, meaningless if it is taken to imply that the reason 
is a faculty separate from the emotions, and contemplating 
them as an external spectator. Reasoning and feeling are, 
according to me, bound together in an inseparable unity. 
Every act of choice is a struggle between passions involving 
more or less reasoning, but not resolvable into an emotionless' U 
process. The man who is distracted between the charms of ^ 
gin and duty is not divided between passion and reason, but 
between a sensual pleasure and the love of home, or the fear of 
hell, or the disgust of conscious degradation. If resistance , 
to one emotion gave him no pain he would not resist the other. 
There must be emotion on both sides, as well as reason on y 
both sides, or a struggle would be impossible. It may be. 
that a reasonable man is more likely than an unreasonable 
to resist the temptation to drunkenness — that is, that thcr 
greater the development of the reasoning faculties the less thei 
love of gin — as the inverse proposition is pretty generally true.' 
Bat this is a very different statement, and points to a different 
process of indisputable reality. Reason, in short, whatever 
its nature, is the faculty which enables us to act with a view 
to the distant and the future. Consequently, in so far as 
a man is reasonable, he is under the influence of motives 
which would not be otherwise operative. The immediate 
bodily appetite is held in check by a number of motives toi 
which only the reasoning being is accessible. His mind's eye | 
sees not only the public- house but the absent wife. The 
reason so far leads a man to multiply the data from which his 
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reasonablo a man may be 
which bia feelingB will be 



induct ia calculable, or the m 
e greater the variety of ways 
Interested. 

21. The impreaaion, however, which leada us to oppose 
■eeling to reason is partly due to another fact. A large part 
If our conduct is auloniatic ; it is either not determined by 
KODScious motives, or it is determined by motives wbioh, 
ftbougb they rise for a momeot to the surface of consciousness, 
< forgotten as eoon as felt. Of our conscious conduct, 
lin, part may be called instinctive and part reasonable, 
kccording as the motive does or does not include some refer- 
e to ulterior ends. These modes of action pass into each 
Lther by imperceptible degrees. We say that the bird building 
b nest acts instinctively, meaning to deny that It bas any 
f the consequences, and to assert that it builds because 
Bbe act of building is in itself pleasant or the not building 
■tainful. A man may, in the same way, eat bis dinner 
Instinctively, that is without contemplating the consequences 
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22. Let us now return to our gin-drinker. He feels the 
desire, we may suppose, but the desire is instantly quenched 
by the bare thought, say, of duty, or of the injury to his 
family. We say, in popular language, that his passion has 
been quelled by reason. The mere intellectual perception, 
however, could have no effect if the sense of duty and love of 
family did not represent a strong fund of emotion capable 
of being called into vigorous operation. His conscience orl 
his family affections have generated a habit. He has become 
an intellectual automaton. He acts by a certain rule without 
calling into active play the feelings by which the habit was 
originally generated. It now requires an effort to break 
through that rule as it formerly required an effort to act in 
accordance with it. The thought of family or duty is enough | 
to convert the act of drinking, which just before was simply | 
the satisfaction of a natural instinct, into a breach of a settled I 
role. The habit probably acts without converting more of^ 
the latent force into an active form than is necessary for the 
purpose of counteracting the temptation. The intellectual 
operation brings his action under a new category, and so far 
it is quite true that his passion is conquered by reason ; but it 
is not in virtue of the purely logical operation, but of the fact 
that the reason reveals a new set of forces ready to spring into 
action to the necessary degree. 

28. We may thus be said to feel by signs as well as to! 
reason by signs. When we are conducting a logical operation ; 
we easily call up the full meaning of the symbols by which the 
operation is conducted. Symbols are useful precisely because 
ihey enable us to dispense with that laborious process. In 
the same way our feelings are determined without calling 
into active operation the full meaning which they may 
convey. The sight of a red flag may deter me from crossing 
a rifle range without calling up to my imagination all the 
efEscts of a bullet traversing my body. If the motive which 
prompts me to run the risk be strong, it may be necessary to 
convert a greater volume of latent into active emotion ; and 
as we frequently fail to do this, we often run risks which we 
flhonld avoid were the consequences distinctly contemplated. 
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We steer onr course hy an apparently insigsificant rudder, and 

I only call out forces sufficient to overcome the actual resistancfl. 

But it would be a great error to assume that the mere call 

would be sufficient if the force were not at hand and ready to 

I supply the nc-cessary assistance. And thus, if I may say bo, 

the game is generally decided as experienced players decide 

I games, by a simple show of cards on both sides without 

actually playing out tbe moves, 

24. No theory can be tenable which virtually asserts reason 
nd feeling to be two separate and independent faculties, one 
f which Clin properly be said to govern the otbei. Tbe 
easou is not something superinduced upon the emotions as 
something entirely new. There is no absolute gap between 
the lower and the higher organisms. The animal instinct 
may be regarded as implicit reason, or tbe reason as a highly 
I developed instinct. Instinct is reason limited to the imme- 
diate, and incapable of reflecting upon its own operations: 
1 rpasnn an cstcndtd instinct, apprehending the distant and 
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pretation, however, is really as erroneous as would be the 
opinion that the finer instruments which enable us to attain 
great meohanical results by a trifling expenditure of force 
enable us to dispense with force altogether. A child can 
raise a vast weight, with the help of certain machinery, by 
touching a spring or starting an electric current. We do not 
infer that the effort is produced without force. Similarly, 
the delicate and complex mechanical operations of a highly 
organised intellect may govern the conduct of the agent with- 
out evolving any great expenditure of emotion. But it is not 
that he acts without emotion, only that his emotions act by 
more complex and refined methods. A word governs them 
where the duller mind would require the actual stimulus of a 
powerful passion.,' 

25. Our problem, then, is not how does a reasoning differ 
from an unreasoning being, but how does the being at a 
higher stage of development, both intellectual and emotional, 
differ from the being who is in both respects at a lower stage ? 
But it must also be observed that, in spite of the close con- 
nection between the two elements, it is possible to consider 
them separately. The intellectual faculties, for example, may 
vary, whilst the emotional remain constant. It is common 
to speak as though the reason might grow at the expense of 
the emotions, and vice versd; and though we may criticise 
the form of the statement, it represents the undeniable fact 
that emotional activity is, in particular cases, unfavourable to 
certain forms of intellectual activity. Incapacity for certain 
modes of feeling must limit our sphere of experience in the 
matter of knowledge, but great excitability of the same feelings 
may hinder us from performing the logical operations which 
always require a certain calm. The most obvious measure 
of intellectual power is the accuracy with which our ideal 
oonstructions represent the actual world outside, and this may 
vary greatly in different moods without a corresponding 
variation in its emotional quality. We may conceive, for 
example, that two beings might be equally absorbed by the 
passion of hunger ; both might regard the world as a gigantic 
kitchen, and arrange all possible objects under the simple 
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Icategoriea of eatable and non-eatable. But one might differ 

■widely from the other in the accuracy of bis judgments as to 

Iwbat WAfl and what was not eatable, and his skill in devising 

Imoans for conveying the eatable into his stomach. The 

Breasoning being lives in a larger world than the unreasoning, 

. he is so far more reasonable as his world is more reaL 

* height of unreason, in this sense, is represented by the 

) in which a man is under an illusion, and supposes bis 

hitnbB to bo glass, or fancies that he can b(>ld a fire in 

hand by thinking on the Caucasus. Still the moat 

Iperfect sanity and the most delicate adjustment of mesDa 

end, though it includes certain modes of conduct, leaves 

very wide margin of character; and men may be, in 

is sense, equally reasonable whilst varying indefinitely in 

Icon duct. 

6. The same considerations apply if we take a diSiirent 
The accurate representation of the world implies an 
laccurate representation oE our own feelinRS. A reasonable 
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perceive that we act at different moments upon different 
principles ; that at one time our conduct is determined by such 
purely superficial considerations as the dislike to a particular 
colour, whilst at another we go beyond the superficial con- 
sideration to the interests of the human being which are 
independent of such trifles. Reason will tend to make such t 
real inconsistencies vanish. But it does not -appear that the/ 
bare condition of logical consistency is sufficient to eliminate 
eoceniridties. There is always some cause for the wildest 
vagary or ttie most unreasonable prejudice. To give a merely 
formal consistency to my conduct, it is sufficient that this 
cause should become a reason; that the motives by which 
I am actually determined should be represented in the general 
rules which I frame. If hatred to the red-haired actually} 
influences me, I have only to dislike the red-haired man iuj 
theory as much as I dislike him in fact to make my conduct! 
consistent in a formal sense. It is, of course, true that tiAa\ 
process of conscious representation of my actual character 
will tend to modify the character itself; for it may be that 
the motives by which I am in fact prompted will no longer 
commend themselves when I try to generalise the principles 
which they embody and to fit them with a code of conduct. > 
Still it would seem that the most eccentric set of prejudices 
might be stated coherently inasmuch as they do in fact 
represent real qualities of a single individual. In other words, 
the bare condition of logical consistence, of the absence of 
direct contradiction from the feelings by which I am prompted 
in my ideal constructions, and in the actual occurrence of the 
CMC represented, does not suffice to define my conduct any 
more than the accuracy with which my ideal constructions 
oorreflpond to the outside world. And for this reason, as it 
seems to me, it is impossible to deduce laws of conduct 
from the bare condition of consistency. Any kind of conduct 
will satisfy that condition if the objective reason or course 
of action be converted into the subjective cause or reason for 
action. 

27. But the development of our reason doubtless implies 
more than a mere process of formulating our existing senti- 
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menta — Bomething beyond a, mere BUperiorityin the adaptation 
of means to enda or in tbe knowledge of our own characters 
and the exttrnal world. That thia must be bo follows, indeed, 

rom the connection between the intellectual and the emotional 
ievolopment. The miin differs from the beast, not simplj by 

he addition of a faculty which enables him more effectually 
to gratify the same passions, but b; the growth of a new sel 
of emotions, which only exist in germ, if they exist at all, in 
the inferior beings. We ha-ve to ask, then, how far this oon- 
sideration will help to determine the nature of reasonec 
conduct. We come upon the track of the old discussion as to 
the mmmtim bonuni, that chief good which, it was conceived 
must be desired by every one in virtue of his being reasonable, 

[f, in tact, it were possible to define any such end as is implied 

n all reasoned conduct, we should be at least on the way to a 
highly important conclusion. Let us Bee how the difficulty 

presents itself at this point of the inquiry. 

28. We will (isfiume for a moment that we may consider 
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gratify his ruling (or rather his sole) passion, which is the 
same thing as discovering what is the law of the passion. 
He is comparing modes of feeling identical in kind, and to / 
discover how he feels under given circumstances is to discover/ 
what circumstances he prefers. This may often be difficult,! y 
inasmuch as it may be difficult to bring together in thought 
two different states; but the criterion is always simple, 
namely, the balance of gratification in one way or the other. 
Finally, the fullest development of the reason would not, so 
far, serve to determine the problem what is this sole or 
master passion. That still remains as an arbitrary or entirely 
imdetermined element in the problem; though if it could 
once be fixed, the remainder of the problem would be de- \ 
terminate. Given the love of money, or of any other definite 
object as determining all the activities, and the rest is a 
question of calculation. All the rules of action would appear 
as co-ordinated into a systematic whole as different applica- 
tions of the one f imdamental principle, ' Get money ; ' as in 
scientific inquiries all the particular cases appear as embodying 
(and in that sense obeying) certain simple universal rules. 

29. Here, then, the criticism recurs that the happiness 
which all men desire is not a simple end, but a name for , 
many and radically different forms of gratification. The de- , 
scription just given would hold good in strictness of nothing' 
but a polyp, an organism swayed by a single desire, say, a > 
love of warmth and a dread of cold, and replresenting not a ' 
whole composed of parts but an indivisible atom. If such a , 
being could be supposed to be endowed with reason, its actions 
would no doubt have a single end, and there could be no 
dispute as to its summum honvm. But as the growth of reason i 
implies the development of a vast complexity of feeling, this 
i^parent unity is illusory. Man, in fact, is a microcosm as 
complex as the world which is mirrored in his mind ; he is a 
federation incompletely centralised, a hierarchy of numerous 
and conflicting passions, each of which has ends of its own, and 
each of which, separately considered, would give a different 
law of conduct. He is in some sense a unit, but his unity is 
sadh as to include an indefinite number of partly independent 
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(cnaibilltids ; and cOQsei]ueat]y it is impossible to lay down aoy 

ingle enJ, even for the individual, and still more obviousl; 

mpD3sible to lay down such an end as that which is in fact 

red by aU individuak whataver thair constitution. Whether 

^an lay di^wn such an end as that which all ' ought ' to 

re is at present not the question ; for we are simply dealing 

I the facts, and have not come within view of the 

nins to be attributed to 'ought.' 

30. Now the difficulty thus suggested undoubtedly makes 

'. difficult to lay down any simple formula of conduct: it 

rather lends to prove that any formula which professes to be 

mple must be illusory. And, moreaver, we have this 

bifficulty, that our psychology is at present utterly inadequate 

BO decide what are the elementary passions of which the 

Eirganic federation is cumpjsed, or in what sense they can be 

jgarded as distinct. We must be content with the vaguest 

rst general propositions upon the subject. We feel that 

e different physical appetites are in s:)me sense distinct, and 
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the determining instinct would appear as the resultant of 
various subordinate instincts, each acting according to the 
stimulus of external circumstances, and limited by its depen- 
dence upon the other constituent parts of the organism. 
However different the feelings may be in kind, they must be 
commensurable : they have a certain value in terms of each 
other, and as parts of a single whole they have a single and 
(by the superior being) definable resultant. The formula 
would be beyond measure complex : it would not depend upon 
the conditions of gratification of a single instinct, but upon 
the gratifications of several instincts, themselves connected by 
complex laws expressing tne organic constitution of the agent. 
Instead of supposing, according to my former illustration, 
that a man's conduct is determined simply by the love of 
gold, we should have to suppose that he wished for gold and 
silver and any other metals in certain varying proportions, 
dependent upon the laws of his own character, whilst the 
pursuit of each involved more or less inconsistent modes of 
action. But however complex the resulting formula, and of 
course it would be indefinitely more complex than the 
illustration suggests, it would still give determinate rules ; ; 
and though the end would be harder to define, it would be 
still definite. 

81. Hence, when we return to the question of rationality, 
we may say that the general result is not affected. For the 
operation of reason will still tend to bring about a certain 
unity in the result. So far as any instinct, whether simple or 
complex, is dominant, the reason will tend to proportion 
means to ends, and so far to bring about unity of action and 
purpose. The various actions directed to the gratification of 
that instinct will form parts of a coherent and intelligible 
system. Further, as the emotions are closely connected, as 
they blend with each other, and the whole process of develop- 
ment is a process of forming a certain hierarchy in which the 
separate and special instincts are subordinated to the more 
central and massive, the reason will develop, if not a unity, at 
least a harmony of action. For, so far as we reason, the 
action of each separate instinct is controlled by a constant 
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efecenoe to the requirements of others. We may aot like the 
3wer animals under the immediate impulse of hunger, but our 
longer is restrained, not only by the foresight of to-morrow's 
ppetite, but by the knowledge that this indulgence may be at 
he expense of other pleasures. The passion is regulated and 
estrained by our deairo of a more intollectoal or emotionftl 
njoyment. Reason supplies, if we may say so, the flywheel 
?hich makes every part of the machinery act under the in- 
uence of the other parts with which it is organicaDy con- 
eoted. A caprice— such as the dislike to the red-haired—is 
hocked, because such a caprice implies obedience to the single 
motion without reference to other considerations. We aot 
bsurdly because we forget that the redness of hair is not 
^consistent with the persistence of the same feelings and 
ympathies which determine our conduct in the case of men 
f a different complexion. So far as we are reasonable we are 
ble to consider our conduct, and to consider in any given case 
11 that is implied in it. Instead of being guided exclusively 
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our own or of external nature, become ranged into a consistent 
hierarchy of principles. But we may still ask, how is the 
relation between the different instincts determined? What 
settles the influence exerted by each member of the federation ? 
What do we mean when we speak of one interest as trifling 
and another as important ? One passion, as a matter of fact, ^ 
is less powerful than another under given circumstances, but^ 
the weaker is not therefore suppressed. Hunger will still 
overcome love under certain conditions, though the relative 
importance of the part which it plays in the whole organism 
will be diminished (let us assume) as the reasoning power 
increases. The character is determined for each individual by 
its original constitution, though the character is modified as 
the reason acts, not only because reason accumulates a con- 
stant reference to certain motives, and so gives them greater 
influence in determining conduct, but because it enables us 
after a time to judge even of our own character as a whole, 
to rehearse not only particular acts but moods, and so become 
spectators of ourselves, and regard our own feelings with 
disgust or complacency. Every such reflection tends to 
modify future action by revealing to us more distinctly its \ 
social consequences, and by investing it with certain asso- 
ciations of approval or disapproval. But, after all, we start 
with a certain balance of feeling, with certain fixed relations 
between our various instincts ; and however these may change 
afterwards, our character is so far determined from the start. 
Again, it is plain that this varies greatly with different people 
and gives rise to different types. In one man the sensual 
passions have a greater relative importance than in his 
neighbour, and so forth. And the question arises, whether 
we can determine which of these types, or any of them, is 
most reasonable ? 

88. So far as we have gone, I do not see how any conclu- 
sion of this kind can be drawn. Assuming a certain end, as 
I have said, we may say what is the most reasonable mode of 
oonduct, and what therefore will be the conduct of the most 
reasonable man with a view to that end. But nothing 
hitiierto stated will enable us to define the end which is itself 
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lOHt renaonable, or tn give any meaning to the phrase, And 
lis argument hecomoa, if anything, stronger when we admit 
iftt the end is excewUngly complex, instead of Iwing simple and 
nilorm. Each typo of character has its own end, whieh 
lay determine the persistent and harmonious action. The 
inBiialiat ha'' purposes as definite and intelligible from his 
lint of view as the ascetic. The rnlo, ' Let everyone care for 
le,' is quitf- aa simple, and, in a logical point of view, definea 
induct as consistently and reasonably, as the rnle, 'Love 
lur neighbour as yourself." That motive ia moat important 
>r any man which corresponds to bis strongest and moat 
■equently stimulated instinct ; but wo have bo far no means 
[ saying why reason should determine any particular relation 
stween the instincts, or why any one character should not be 
iflt as reaaonablG as any other. In short, there is so far an 
rbitrary element in our data which we have found no meana 
[ determining. Man is both a reasoning and a feeling 
nimal. We can -^y what it j'^ tn T)c moni rat'^onaldo. in so | 
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certain regard to the purposes of his life, and his sentiments 
are constantly correcting and blending with each other, there 
is a certain unity of character in spite of the complex consti- 
tution of his nature. Each impulse is subordinated to the 
whole, and there is a subjective unity of sentiment corre« 
spending to the objective unity of organisation. The phrases 
thus used are necessarily vague, and a kind of mystical sense 
has been sometimes imported into them. We must try to 
give ttiem a little more precision ; and, in particular, we must 
ask what is meant by a 'type,' an expression which fre- 
quently recurs in these discussions. Consider, for example, 
a simple mechanical contrivance, such as a bow. The bow 
was, we may suppose, originally discovered by some simple 
experience which revealed to some primitive savage the 
properties of a special combination of wood and sinew. 
Successive experiments gradually led to improved forms, by 
some such process, it may be, as that which is illustrated in 
Lamb's philosophical apologue of roast pig. Every improved 
form would be used because it saved trouble. To have the 
best form of bow was a matter of importance to each tribe 
for use against beasts or enemies. The tribe which had the 
best bow would have an advantage in the struggle for exists 
ence. Whenever accident revealed an improvement, it would 
be adopted whenever the powers of observation were keen 
enough to note the saving of labour required for a given 
effeqt. As men became intelligent, experiments would be 
tried with more conscious and deliberate purpose, and in 
time they might be carried out upon system, and general 
formulae would be laid down. Discovery would become 
invention as the foresight and powers of calculation deve- 
loped, and in time mechanical theorists would become able to 
lay down general rules, stating the relation between the powei^ 
and the materials of bows and arrows, and the range, accuracy>, 
penetration, and so forth, of the weapons.. 

85. Without pursuing this conjectural history, it is cleai> 
that in any case there is a definite problem to be solved. 
Given the materials and the purpose to be attained, one form- 
of bow would, represent the. maximum, of efficjiency. If, fon 
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bmple, the archer haa at bis disposal a particular kind of 

md has to pursue a particular kind of game, he will 

I satisfy a particular set of conditions which might be 

[pressed in mathematical formulre. Whether ho has to work 

t the best form of bow by rule of thumb, or whether he ia 

apply general rules, the process is essentially the same, 

>ugfa in the latttir case he can reason about whole classes of 

3 as well as about particular cases, and can understand 

e precisely what hs is about, and be guided against 

mpting impossibilities or satisfying contradictory condi- 

s. Even in so simple a case the complexity of the data is 

Igreat that it might exceed the powers of the most stdlfol 

Lchanlst to deduce the result from general principles. But 

I any case the problem ia determinate. The bow, we may 

I', is there ; and in some way or other it may be formed, 

r tentative or systematic the method. 
I SB. The bnw, then, which represents the best solution of 
leni iiiiiv hv calldl thf tyj)ical liow. It is that form 
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87. It is not irrelevant to observe that an instrument 
whiob thus approximates to a type as the product of a slow 
elaboration has a special beauty. The idea of the bow has 
been rolled in countless minds till it is rounded to perfection, 
like the pebble on the sea-beach. Everything superfluous 
has been removed, as the trained athlete gets rid of super- 
fluous tissues. It is exquisitely adapted to its purpose ; and 
the pleasure of contemplating it implies that we can perceive 
this adaptation and derive from it that subtle sense of harmony 
which governs our intellectual emotions. The pleasure, in 
fact, is another aspect of the skill implied in the so-called 
' rule of thumb.' Though we cannot calculate, we can feel 
the utility. The recognition of the perfect adaptation reveals 
itself to our feelings as aesthetic satisfaction. The instinct 
outruns our power of scientific statement of the conditions ; 
for, in fact, the scientific knowledge corresponds only to that' 
small part of our knowledge which is capable of definite arti- 
culate statement. 

88. We may trace a similar principle in forms infinitely 
more complex. A Greek statue, we say, represents a type of 
physical excellence. We cannot explain precisely how the 
sculptor discovered the type, nor how we recognise it when 
presented ; but we do, in fact, recognise the solution of an 
amazingly complex problem. The anatomist can tell us, 
within certain limits, why one combination of bone and 
musde is more efficient than another. The artist is able to 
present us directly with the form which represents the maxi- 
mum of strength and agility possible to human flesh and 
blood. The figure, we say, is perfectly graceful, because it 
can perform any given task with the least expenditure of 
strength, or make a given amount of strength do the most 
work. Nothing is superfluous and nothing deficient. The 
being represented could leap a given height with the least 
exeHion, or leap the greatest height with a given exertion. 
And here too we see that the form is the best relatively to 
certain conditions. The Hercules or the Apollo may each be 
the best form as we require the greatest possible strength to 
wield a club or the greatest possible activity of locomotion. 
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1 fact, every athlota is genorally bast at some pardoalur 

ise, or in 3(iin« spocUl (iepartraont of that exercise. The 

Ipicnl athlptp represents rather fi typical group than a sin^Ia 

J[oHt ilofecta are ilisqualificationa for every kind of 

licelleiice, but, as between different representatives of the 

vpical piroiip, we cannot say positively that one ia beat unless 

a define the function excellence in which is to supply 

iteiion. And when this function is detorminod, we have 

fcually to assiiiiie certain data. If the best athlete is to be 

e best runner, or say the best runner for a given distance, 

still have to remember that the athlete has not only to be a 

nner, but a breathing, thinking, digesting animal, to have 

ngs, brains, and stomach ; and we tacitly assume, in speak- 

•^ of the typical fcinn, that the resulting conditions hnvo to 

^ satisfied. We do not speak, or rather we cannot apeak witii 

ntelli!,'ible meaning, of the greatest speed absolutely, but 

le greatest speed iibtainablo consistently with the general 

itinn^ implied in tho nthor want^ of tb<> bnm.in frame. 
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anything is to ask a question which by its nature has no 
answer. What then is the criterion by which the sheep is to 
be judged ? We may say that it is the sum total of all the 
sheep's relations to the external world, for we have no means 
of regarding one relation rather than another. Again, each 
form of sheep plays its own part in the general system, 
and the judgment of butcher, wool merchant, or hunter will 
differ according to his particular needs. How are we to decide 
which judgment is right or in what sense we can apply right 
or wrong to such estimates ? 

40. The answer to this question, which I must accept, for 
I cannot inquire into the ultimate grounds, is that supplied by 
the evolutionist. That theory, I take it, implies the following 
statements. The organism — sheep or man — is not a simple / 
aggregate of independent parts which might be put together 
according to one configuration or another. In that case all 
that we could say of it would be, that an organism was com- 
posed of such and such parts or that a conscious being had 
such and such instincts ; but that, for anything we could say, 
the same elements might be put together in any other way. 
The ultimate constitution would remain as a perfectly arbi- 
trary set of data. We should be unable to get beyond the 
difficulty in which we have been already landed. But we 
learn from the theory of evolution that as the individual 
organism is composed of mutually dependent parts, and that 
its existence involves the maintenance of a certain equilibrium, 
so each organism supports itself as a part in a more general 
equilibrium, and that its constitution depends at every moment 
apon a process of adaptation to the whole system of the 
world. And this may be expressed by saying that every 
animal represents the solution of a problem as well as a set of 
data for a new problem. As the bow is felt out, the animal is 
always feeling itself out. The problem which it solves is how 
to hold its own against the surrounding pressure and the 
active competition of innumerable rivals. A species, indeed, / 
does not simply adapt itself to absolutely fixed conditions, 
like wax poured into a rigid mould. In altering itself it alters 
to some extent its environment. By extirpating a rival race it 
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fcets up a wholo series of actions aad reaotions, implying a 
3AdjuetineDt of tho wholo oquiltbrium amongst all the races 
which it JR in contact, and to some extent an alteration 
It the inorganic world. A new state of things slowly sub- 
■titutes itself for tho old, but in such a way that each species 
■s continuous with the preceding, and has been slowly re- 
Hnoulded by an incessant series of unconscious experimenta 
Conducted under the constant condition that failure means 
Extirpation. Hence, though we cannot say that either the 
r the conditions are absolutely constant, and though any 
lull statement would have to be unendingly complex in con- 
jence, the whole process ia describahle as a alow elabora- 
I of typea. The material at any moment is a species, a 
^roup of organised beings, capable of varying within certain 
liuiita, placed under conditions which, for the moment, are 
Apparently Uxed, and succeeding in so far as it realises the 
^ndition of maximum total efficiency. The capacity for hold- 
own replace'^ the condition ot fitness for a fixed 
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oontinaes, the type itself will improve ; one partioular form 
will differ from the previous variations by being at a higher 
point of the ridge, and in that last it will represent the 
advance towards a new species. 

42. To take into account all the corrections which would 
be necessary for an accurate statement would be very di£Scult, 
and for my purpose the task would be superfluous. The 
exposition and establishment of the theory of evolution lies 
beyond the ethical problem, and is one of the data which we 
must be content either to repudiate or (as I do) take for 
granted. I will merely add one remark which may indicate 
some of the di£Sculties involved in a complete statement. I 
have said that every type must be relative to the assumed end. 
As one form of athletic excellence is best for one exercise and 
another for a different exercise, so in the higher qualities 
there is room for an indefinite variety of qualities, each of 
which may be best in certain relations. There may, indeed 
probably there must be, properties common to all the typical 
forms, but they must be such as to be reconcilable with great 
individual variation. So, for example, a man may be a poet, 
a philosopher, a statesman, and so forth, and we may say that 
to each function there corresponds an appropriate type. Now 
it is conceivable that the highest excellence in different depart- 
ments of conduct may imply consistent conditions. The 
greatest philosopher may also be the greatest athlete and the 
greatest poet. It is equally clear that there is no necessary 
connection. Brains of abnormal power may be associated 
with puny muscles. The sensibility of a poet, the preoccupa- 
tion with abstract principles of a philosopher, may imfit either 
for business. The statement, indeed, is always ambiguous ; 
for it does not follow that the poetic sensibility might not be 
combined with the qualities of a man of business, as (apparently) 
was the case of Shakespeare. It seems, however, to be a 
highly general rule, that great excellence has, as it were, to be 
bought at a price, and that e£Sciency in one direction implies 
deficiency in others. Here, then, occurs the question— only 
to be solved by experiment — What is the relative value of 
different kinds of efficiency ? And a complete answer might 
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Ibring out the fact, which seems on other grounds probable, 
Ithat it is an advantage to a race to include a great varii^ty of 
Bdifferent types. To take this into account would require a 
■new compleuty of Bt-atement. It is enough, however, to say 
Ihere, that by speaking of a type I do not mean bo assert that 
■there is onu special constitution, coaformity to which by any 
ividual of a race is a condition of efficiency, but simply 
Itbat the process of evolution is always the working out of a 
Iprublem which implies the attainment of general efficiency by 
Ithe acquisition of certain general qualities. 

V. The Principle of ntility 

i3. These considerations, however, lie rather outside of 

Ithe relevant argument. Before proceeding, it may be well 

J call attention to the nature of the position here adopted. 

I have, in fact, shifted my point ot view. Speaking of motives, 

I have argued that conduct is determined by painaud pleasure. 
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e&ds vary ; and from the simple oonsideration of oonBistency, 
or of pain and pleasure, we oannot by any ingenuity determine 
what will be the general law of conduct. Hence the necessity 
and the importance of the other mode of investigation, as 
enabling us to assign more or less precisely the conditions of 
this constitution, which, from the other point of view, must 
be taken for granted. This double mode of reasoning involves, 
therefore, no inconsistency, and is forced upon us by the 
conditions of the case. We may regard conduct either as 
painful and pleasurable, or as conducive or not conducive to 
the permanent existence of the agent. And hence we have 
the consideration that there must be a correlation between 
painful and pernicious actions on the one hand, and pleasur- 
able and beneficial on the other. A man will do what pleases 
him, and, if he is to live, must do what is good for him, or at 
least what is not destructive. The ' useful,' in the sense of 
pleasure-giving, must approximately coincide with the 'useful' 
in the sense of life-preserving. This is a fundamental doctrine 
from the evolutionist point of view, and requires a little further 
consideration. 

44. We may remark, in the first place, that all conduct 
may be considered as a set of habits, to each of which, so far 
as it is voluntary, there is a corresponding instinct. I use 
both words in the widest possible sense. By a habit I mean 
any mode of conduct which can be brought under a general 
rule, and this, of course, would include the automatic as well 
as voluntary actions. I use instinct, again, to include all 
conscious impulses to action, whether including more or less 
reasoned choice, and whether innate or acquired. Some mode 
of feeling conditions all conscious action. Whether the 
immediate action is pleasant in itself, or pleasant because 
T^arded as part of a whole system of actions, involving remote 
consequences discoverable by refined calculations, it still 
involves in the last result some pleasurable emotion. The 
operative instinct may be an animal instinct, such as hunger, 
or an instinct involving high intellectual development, such 
as patriotism or religion. Where an action is simply an end 
to some remote purpose, and absolutely indifferent in other 
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ects, it is the foretaste of the pleasure derivable from the 
I remote consequences which determines the action ; and, of 
I course, it is often difficult to decide what may be the true 
I motive. But in an; caae, there is some motive, and the 
linstinct means the sensibility to that class of motive. We 
Imay then compare habits and their corresponding instinoia, 
lin respect of their painfulness and pleasurableness, or in 
Irespect of their utility, so far as they imply total efficiency or 
■ the reverse; which means, again (when we consider the 
lorganifim primarily and not the consequences of action), in 
Irespect of their essentiality or superficiality. 

46. There arc, in fact, some habits which are essential to 
Ithe organ ism s^such habits (if the word may be o-sed in bo 
Istrained a sense) as breathing or digesting. They are the 
Iprocesses which constitute life rather than maintain it, and 
lare, for the moat part, automatic, or beyond the direct reach 
lof our volition. We can kill ourselves as we can kill another 
|man, ami ?<} s»<^pond digestion; but our volition does not 
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'This habit is a bad one,' may have any real meaning, we 
most assume that the organism oan exist without the habit. 
If this be possible, then we must take into account all the 
differences necessarily involved. We must compare the whole 
man as he exists with a certain quality to the whole man as 
he exists without it. To suppose that any given characteristic 
can be simply subtracted, is to argue as though cutting off a 
leg had no other consequence than removing a crutch. In 
one case the whole character of the man is affected, in the 
other it remains constant. The fallacies which result from 
an oversight of this obvious truth are so common and pestilent, 
that it is necessary to take note of their nature. We are 
always tempted to assume that we can take off a habit as we 
can take off a coat, and to suppose that some political or social 
evil can be remedied by simply removing the most obvious 
source of the mischief without ioroubling ourselves to ask what 
other organic changes will be set up. This error is indeed so 
common as to be almost the master-error of a crude sociology, 
and it may be described as a virtual confusion between organic 
and merely mechanical wholes. 

46. It is important to remember this in considering the 
principle just laid down of the correlation between painful 
and pernicious habits. Some such process, I have said, is 
necessarily implied in the evolutionist theory, and is implied 
at every stage. The highest organism has been built up from 
the lowest under the constant stress of this condition. From 
the vague wriggle of the worm who acts upon the implicit 
formula, 'Any change may be for the better,' though one 
wriggle may save and another slay, as it takes him into or out 
of the beak of the bird, up to the most refined motives and 
delicate calculations of the philosopher or statesman who 
meets a danger by a specific series of carefully co-ordinated 
actions, the general principle must still be the same. So far 
as the instincts of any agent lead him into danger, they are a 
point against him ; so far as they lead him into safety, a point 
in his £avour in the ceaseless competition. In every case, too, 
we must consider the total effect. The growth of a new 
instinct brings fresh dangers as well as fresh advantages. 

o 
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Phe problem which is alwaya being worked out is whstber the 
lew form ia on the whole more or less capable of holding its 
iwn. It, (loea not simply drop out one instinct and insert 
another, but ia more or leas modified throughout, aoaepoasibly 
o develop imBHapected qualities in directions very remote 
rom that which is most conspicuoualy coooemed. 

47. This suggests the problem as to the true theory of 
lain and pleasure. Granting the general truth of this prin- 
liple of correlation between the two Idnda of utility, we may 
.alt whether it cannot be pushed further? May it not be 
lossible to show from the nature of the case that pain and 
ileasuro are necessarily connected with pernicious and bene- 
icial processes res])ec(ively ? It has in fact been maintained, [ 
.nd with a considerable show of evidence, that there ia some 
ntimate connection between pleasure and a state of heightened 
'itali ty on the one hand, and between pain and a state of lowered 
'itality on the other. I will not go into an arf^untent which 
a not strictly relcvunt to my case, and which would Isad me 
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in the subjective sense, it means, as I have said, nothing bat 
painful and pleasurable. Every pleasure is so far good, every 
pain so far bad ; and it is a contradiction in terms to speak 
of a pain as useful^' The only admissible meaning of such 
a phrase emerges when we regard the system as a whole, and 
admit that a certain pain is useful because a loss of the 
susceptibility to the pain in question would involve a greater 
pain on the whole. The being enjoys the maximum happiness 
possible under its conditions of life, although its constitution 
involves a certain admixture of pain. If, again, we speak of 
utility in the other and objective sense, a pain may be useful 
so far as it determines to preservative actions, although this, 
again, only implies utility in the first sense so far as preserva- 
tion implies a balance of happiness. Now we must assume 
that, in some way or other, painful or pleasurable states are 
dependent upon the material conditions of the organism, and, 
moreover, dependent upon its actual state at each moment, 
and upon its mode of working, not upon its absolute strength 
or ability. The absolute strength, in fact, means its potential 
capacity of resisting any strain to which it might be subjected. 
If the strain is not actually present, the capacity to bear it 
may not be required. Many diseases are painless ; weak lungs, 
for example, often give little pain unless the patient is called 
upon for some exertion. The healthy lung, we must suppose, 
has great reserves of power ; but so long as they are not called 
into action, it matters not whether they exist or not* It is 
the right working of the machinery which is relevant, not the 
power of the machinery to bear work under different circum- 
stances. Till the crash comes, the weak fibre which does all 
that is needed is as useful and produces no more pain than 
the strong fibre. And so, again, the fact that any mode of 
conduct may lead to bad consequences hereafter does not of 
itself produce either pain or pleasure, though to the reasoning 
animal the anticipated evil is already an evil. In the absence 
of that anticipation we have only to ask whether the organic 
equilibrium is maintained, and have no concern with results. 
I walk with equal comfort whether I am advancing to a 

pitfall or along a firm path, or whether I am or am not 

o2 
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Mkening Bome vital part, bo long as I am not weakening it 
n such a way as to interfere with the maintenance of a certain 
ibrium. 

49. Wb muBt suppose, then, that pain and pleasure are the 

fcorrelatives of certain states which may be roughly regarded 

i smooth and the distorted working of the physical 

Jnachinery, and that, given those states, the sensations must 

always be present. So far we do not come in sight of any 

Question of utility or of any sense in which pain can be 

regarded as usefal. We reach that point of view where we 

lake into account the priikciple already stated, but incapable 

it seems to me) of any proof except that of observation, 

t pain corresponds to unstable and pleasure to stable states 

I equilibrinm. So far, that Is, as our feelings determine our 

tonduct, they determine us to avoid pain and retain pleaaore- 

knd this is quite enough to show that there is a tendency to 

Korrelato painful and pernicious, pleasurable and benefioi&l. 

I agont which di'ligbts in atitles which genemlly have 
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realised, or be realisable only at the price of developing other 
evils. And, again, many actions once pleasurable tend tO; 
become automatic, and so there is apparently at least a loss 
of happiness without any obvious compensation. We may 
perhaps guess that there is even in this case an advantage, 
inasmuch as the automatic performance of any action tends, 
so to speak, to set the consciousness free for other purposes ; 
and thus, although the most highly developed agent is the 
most perfect automaton, he has also for that very reason 
a greater range of conscious thought and feeling. Such 
considerations are enough to remind us how limited is our 
knowledge and how rapidly we are reduced to vague con- 
jectures. This only may be said, that the correlation in , 
question does not imply that all our pleasures and pains are 
useful in the sense of tending to self-preservation, as indeed 
such a correlation would be manifestly contradictory to all 
our experience ; and, again, it does not tend to explain in any 
way whatever the existence of pain and pleasure, for this 
exijstence is presupposed, and is presumably dependent upon 
a direct relation between the feelings and the organic pro- 
cesses, which is to us absolutely inscrutable ; but at the same 
time it represents a highly important condition, which must 
regulate at every stage the process of evolution. It only 
justifies us in saying, that so far as any agent takes pleasure 
in things conducive to his preservation, he has a better chance 
of survival, and, therefore, that we may regard compliance 
with this condition as one cardinal point in the theory of 
organic development 

50. How much further can we proceed ? One remark is 
of coarse obvious. So far as any instinct is deeply seated, so 
&r, that is, as a being would require a complete reconstruction 
to exist without it, we may consider that it has a presumption 
in favour of its utility. It may be absolutely essential 
to the existence of the organism ; and even if plainly non- 
essential, we may fairly argue against its being pernicious. 
An institution which has flourished in many different ages 
and races under the most various conditions must presumably 
fulfil some want and correspond to some deeply seated 
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istiuct. So, to lake a familiar example, it is possible that 
lie taate for stimulants may be injurious, but it has in its 
Ivour the number of healthy and vigorous races in which it 
1 found, Bhowicg that at least it cannot be destructive of 
ligour under all circumstances ; and, again, we must admit 
lat it satisfies a very widely spread desire, which may be 
lependcnt up'jn a profound constitutional necessity, and wblcli 
Jill have to find its satisfaction in one way or another. The 
Iroblem, thoroEoro, is not solved by a simple summation of 
lood and bad results, but involves an inquiry as to the place 
■lied by a desire for stimulants in the whole economy of life. 
TVhether any conclusions assuming to be called scientific can 
me reached by such methods need not be considered at present. 
■he illustration may at any rate give some general indicatiOD 
If the true import of the question to be put and the d&tft 
iquired for a satisfactory answer. 
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essential without which it oould not live anywhere, not those 
without which it could not live in some particular set of cases. 
Admitting this, there occurs another difficulty. The process . 
by which the correlation of pernicious and painful states is. 
worked out is one which, by its very nature, must take a con-! 
siderable number of generations. Races survive in virtue o^ 
the completeness of this correlation. But the quality which, 
makes a race survive may not always be a source of advantage 
to every individual, nor even, if we look closer, to the average 
individual. Since the race has no existence apart from the 
individual, qualities essential to the existence of each unit are 
of course essential to the existence of the whole. If one 
animal cannot live without lungs, a million cannot. But the 
converse proposition does not hold. In fact, there is a large 
and important group of instincts in regard to which it is 
manifestly untrue. The sexual and parental instincts are 
essential to the race, for without them the race would cease in 
a single generation. It is equally certain that they are not 
essential to the individual. An animal deprived of them may 
not only live and thrive, but will avoid many dangers to which 
it is exposed by possessing them. The * unnatural ' mother 
has the great advantage that she will not give her life for her 
young. And it is at least conceivable, though it may not \ 
happen actually, that some creatures thus devoid of passions 
upon which the continuance of the race absolutely depends 
may be not only happier under certain special conditions, but 
may, on the average, enjoy more happiness than their neigh- 
bours. In such cases, the parents virtually sacrifice themselves 
for the good of the race. They may be unconscious of the 
sacrifice, and we cannot call them unselfish. They are rather 
in a state of mind in which, as devoid of all prevision of con- 
sequences, the question of selfishness and unselfishness has 
not yet presented itself. They act in a way not calculated to 
bring in the greatest amount of happiness, but they act in 
obedience to an instinct not guided by any calculation as to 
the fall of the balance. 

62. Here, then, is a case, and one of the very highest im- 
portance, for it concerns the germ of all social life, in which 
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f e aee that the correlation between the beneficiiil and the 
13 must ho interpreted to a aense different Irotn that 
|hich we might at first sight take for granted. An iaRtiDot, 
grows and decays not on account of its efFocts on the 
|idividual, but on Account of its effects upon the race. The 
\\ which on the whole is better adapted for continuing its i 
8 ivill have an advantage in the struggle, even though it ' 
Lay not be so well adapted for pnrauing its own happiness. 
■ere, then, it becomes desirable to attempt to bring into 
^ater distinctness tho true meaning of the contrast between 
e individual and tho race, in order that we may endeavour 
I determine in wbat senile there can or cannot be a conflict 
Itween the individual who is the product of the race, and the 
e which is itself formed of individuals, and in what way 
fte principlu already laid down must be explained ot modified 
Ifaen we take this distinction into account, 
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SOCIAL MOTIVES 

I. The Individual and the Bace 

1. Ths last chapter has brought us to a distinotion of 
vital importanoe. We have had to distinguish between the ] 
effects of the interests of societies and the interests of in- 1 
dividuals. An action or an instinct may, it seems, be of ! 
essential importance to the whole, and of little or none to the ' 
individual, and this distinction will obviously affect our 
reasoning at many points. If we assert that the survival of 
an instinct is determined by its utility, we must further 
decide how the utility is to be measured, whether we are to 
consider the utility to the individual or the utility to society, . 
and in what sense any distinction is possible. Other difficulties 
Biay reveal themselves as we proceed. We will therefore 
begin by attempting to define as clearly as we can the true 
meaning of the distinction in question. We may thus be able 
to understand the nature of the social bond so far as is 
necessary for our purpose, and to consider what language will 
be best adapted to express the relations involved. 

2. It is of course obvious that the individual and the race 
ara not two separate things capable of coming into collision. \ ^ 
The individual, as I have said, is the product of the race ; and 
the race the sum of the individuals. And the fact that the 
immediate interests of an individual may be incompatible with 
those of the race does not necessarily affect our statement 
The existence of such incompatibility is of course only too \ 
j^miliAT a fact. The prosperity of a Napoleon may involve 
the degradation of his country. But when I speak of ' the 
individual ' as being better or worse adapted to his ciroum- 
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LtsDcus, I am not speaking of any particular p«raoD, but of 
■he areriLge peraoo. A Napoloon may oonceiTably tbiin hy 
loos.'ieaaiD" qualitiea which are iDJurioua to his fellows. Bat 
■ t would be Bomething very like a contradiction to suppose 
fthat the ttverage man might be improved by conferring upon 
Lch qualities prejudicial to the rest. If the average person 
intelhgont and richer, the whole of which he forms a 
i greater Bum of intelligence and wealth. If 
Ithe qualities of any society may be regarded — and In some 
fcenae it seema that they must be regarded — aa the sum of the 
luftlities of its constituent units, it follows that whatever 
Btrengtbens or weakens the average unit must also weaken or 
vtrengtheti the whole. This, indeed, would be accurately true 
f we were justified in considering each unit as so far inde- 
lendent that whut is true of each might be applied to all by 
[iirect multiplication. The difficulty begins to show itself 
then we regard society not as a mechanical aggregate, but as 
e. In that ease, we cannot cej.'s.rd the 
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parts. The distinction, therefore, between the race and the 
individual, though not a distinction as of two separate things, 
may be of great importance as corresponding to a distinction 
in the mode in which the efficiency is affected by different 
qualities. For some purposes a body may be reg^ed as an / 
aggregate, whilst for others it can only be understood as an 
organic whole. And this has evidently an important bearing 
upon our reasoning. 

8. Let us see how this difference must be expressed upon 
the theory already laid down. I have spoken of qualities, 
instincts, organs, and so forth, as being either essential or 
non-essential to an organism. It is plain that it would bet 
idle to ask what any organism would be without any of its 
essential qualities. We should in that case be referring to a 
mere nonentity. When we say mafif we mean, amongst other 
things, a living being with a stomach, and environed by 
eatable matter. To say that a man would be better or worse 
if he had no stomach, is to put together words which have no 
real meaning whatever, or, in any case, to speak of some 
creature so radically different from a man for most purposes, 
that it would lead to mere confusion to apply the same name 
to ii You might describe a statue as a man without organs, 
but this is simply to play with words, unless we confine our 
reasoning to properties dependent exclusively upon external 
forms. By ' man,' we mean a being belonging to a given class, 
and varying within the limits determined by the essential 
properties of the class ; and amongst these essential properties 
we must, of course, reckon dependence upon a race. Man 
means a being born of woman, and perhaps a being ultimately 
descended from a monkey. It would, therefore, be sheer non- 
sense to speak of a man as if he either might or might not 
be in some respects independent of society. He may be in 
the position of a Bobinson Crusoe, and living in a desert 
island ; but even so he must have been begotten, bom, kept 
alive through infancy, and have inherited whatever qualities 
are implied in those processes. A man not dependent upon a 
laoe is as meaningless a phrase as an apple that does not grow 
apon a tree. The words have no sense, or a purely arbitrary 
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And further, it is equally clear that the best tjpe of 
ban must mean the best type of man developed under those 
[onditioDtj. The best kind of bread means the best food that 
I made out of grain ; and though a lump of granite 
night have aome qualities which in a difl'erent relation are 
r than those of bread, it would bo a mere juggle if we 
laid that the broad least likely t-o spoil was ' bread ' made of 
granite. 

4. It follows that the distinction drawn between the social 

1 the self -regarding qualities, or, again, between qualities as 

iful to the race and useful to the individual, cannot possibly 

i ultimate distinctions. Every man is both an individual 

i a social product, and every instinct both social and self- 

[egarding. To say that a man is an organiBm is to say that 

lach of his organs is so dependent upon all the others that it 

lannot be removed without altering the whole organic balance ; 

I I have said, that a log is not, or is not solely, a crutch. 

3 speak, then, of one instinct as n^ferring to the .society 
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whioh he is developed is a single process ; and in speaking of 
any one instinct, property, organ, or faculty, there is always a 
tacit or express reference to the whole organisation. 

5. How, then, does the distinction arise? The answer 
may be suggested by the illustration just used. The depend- 
ence of an apple upon a tree is absolute. It admits in this 
sense of no degrees. I cannot say, therefore, that an apple 
owes certain qualities to the fact of its growing upon a tree, 
for it owes all its qualities to that fact. The non-tree-grown 
apple is a nonentity. But it is equally plain that, in another 
sense, the dependence admits of many degrees, for the possi- 
bility of distinguishing between the two classes implies that t 
for some purposes they are separable. And this must mean i 
that the apple has certain qualities which are independent of 
its relation to the tree, not in the sense that they would exist 
if that relation were abolished, but in the sense that they may 
vary whilst that relation remains approximately constant. In ^ 
some respects I may treat of the apple as though it were an 
independent unity, because it may change without a corre- 
sponding change in the tree ; in other respects, I can only 
understand the changes in the apple by taking into account 
its dependence upon the tree. And hence, as these properties 
and the proportion between them may vary in different kinds 
of apples, I may say that some apples are more dependent 
npon the tree than others ; not as denying that in every case 
the dependence is absolute, but simply as asserting that in 
some cases the qualities which are only intelligible through 
that dependence, or which vary directly with its variation, are 
more prominent than others. The comparison is not drawn 
between an apple growing on a tree and others not growing 
upon trees, but between the apple in which these properties 
immediately dependent upon that relation are more prominent, 
and others in which they are less prominent. And this general 
statement will hold equally true in regard to the essential 
properties of any organism whatever. 

6. Let us see, then, how this applies to the general pro- 
blem of the relation between the individud and the race. 
There are, or there maybe, organisms in which the distinction 
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lo far disuppeara that we need not lake it into account. Ever; 
■ving thing must be capable of propagating its kind, and 
io far have a property useful to the race. But we may 
■uppoae the existeacB of organisms in which the relation 
between individuals is limited to thia reproduction. The 
lisect may lay egga which come to life in the next season ; the 
Bticcessive generations may inosculate without overlapping ; 
Xhilst during life each insect may exist in complete iod^- 
Tendence of its fellows. If we further suppose that the pro- 
duction of eggs be essential to the insect life — which, whether 
D actual case or not, is a conceivable case — we should have a 
a which the interests ot the race and the individual 
would be identical. The successive individuals would be so 
luany links in a. chain, and each would potentially contain the 
series of descendants. Whatever hurt the individual 
Lould necessarily so far hurt the race. Now, it is to be 
Bbser%'eil that even in stich a case the dependence of the indi- 
Tidual upon the race iialiaolnto. Without reproductive powers 
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more prominent. The queen-bee, the drones, and the 
workers are each dependent upon the others for their con- 
tinued existence. The individual insect is not intelligible by 
himself. The race can only be continued by the co-operation 
of different individuals with corresponding differences of 
organisation. The best insect must now mean the best re- 
latively to the society of which it forms a part. That form of | 
bee will flourish which forms the most efficient hives. The i 
hive, in other words, will be the unit which must be taken 
into account in considering the general problem of survival. 
It would be therefore as idle to ask which would be the best 
form of bee considered apart from the hive, as it would be in 
the previous case to ask which would be the best form of 
insect considered apart from its power of reproduction ; for in 
either case we are abstracting from an essential property. 
Here, again, as in the former case, we have certain faculties 
which may be supposed to vary whilst the social qualities 
remain fixed. The bees which fly better are so far betten 
assuming the power of flight to be gained without a com- 
pensating loss of the qualities which fit the bee for society. 
The difference is that we now have to consider an organism 
which has more functions dependent immediately upon the 
whole of which it forms a part, and intelligible only through 
that whole. The hive, we may say, is at once an aggregate 
and an organic whole, and we may consider it in either 
character for purposes of analysis, though we must not over- 
look the tacit implication that each set of qualities is valuable 
only by reference to its compatibility with the others. 

8. At this point, however, occurs a consideration which 
is of vital importance to the argument. The individual bee, 
I have said, is intelligible only through its relation to the hive. 
Its properties, the individual as well as the social, are de- 
veloped, either indirectly or directly, by reference to the con- 
stitution of the hive. Now, in every case, every quality of the 
organism is intelligible only through the environment. The 
environment of the queen-bee consists partly of the drones 
and working bees, and partly of the air, flowers, and so forth. 
It is dependent upon the one just as it is dependent upon the 
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What, then, is the reason for distinguishing? The 

IkQswer is, that the distinotion may or may not be of vital 

Importance, according as ve are coQBidering one or other 

problem. Given the organisation of bees, the behaviour of 

aen-bee, for example, mil depend partly upon the flowers 

knd partly upon the drones ajid working bees amongst whioh 

t is placed. So long as the organisation remains fixed, we 

bay count both the remainder of the society and the surround- 

g objects as parts of the ' environment ' between which it is 

linnecessury to make any distinction. And for many purposes 

Ifais assumption is accurate. But if we consider the org&nisa- 

lion as variable, as we must do if we are considering the 

Iroblem as to the merits of a particular kind of bee, the dis- 

linctioD at once becomes important. For in that case an 

l>rganio variation in the queen-bee necessarily supposes a corrfr 

■ative variation in the organisation of all other members of 

|he hive. We cannot, for example, suppose the queen-bee to 

e better wings, without supposing a correlative change 
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as we shall see directly, this is a consideration of essential 
importance in theories of human society. 

II. Society and Man 

9. This follows from a consideration of some very familiar 
traths. We have sufficiently shown that we cannot make a 
comparison between man in a social state and the nonentity 
man independent of society, the real comparison being between 
man at an early and man at a comparatively late stage of social 
development. So it would be idle to discuss the effect of 
light upon the eye by comparing an eye which is sensitive 
with an eye which is not sensitive to light, for such an in- 
sensitive eye would not be an eye at all ; but we may deter- 
mine very profitably how the eye which is highly sensitive 
differs from the eye which is but slightly sensitive ; and, in 
the parallel case, we have to compare men at remote stages of 
social development in order to determine the effect of this 
element in their constitution. Now two assumptions may be 
made ; we may in the first place take for granted that between 
the savage and the civilised society there is a .vast difference, 
including, amongst other things, the presence of a recognised 
and formulated moral law. It is, indeed, a question for the 
philosophical observer how far rudimentary systems of morality 
may be recognised even amongst the rudest savages ; and we 
may assume that, as will hereafter be stated, germs of moral 
sentiment, the feelings and instincts which in a more highly 
developed state give rise to the moral law, are to be found not 
only amongst savages, but in some sense even at a far lower] 
stage of development than the human. I assume simply thai 
the explicit recognition of certain general rules of conduct, 
the observance or breach of which is attended with moral 
approval or disapproval, is comparatively a recent phenomenon. 
The relations of man to woman, of parents to children, of the 
individual to the primitive social unit, whatever it may be, 
exist at the lowest point of the scale, and no doubt corre- 
sponding modes of conduct were regarded with some kind of 
sentiment as far back as we need go in the history of the race. 

H 
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iBut a. distinct recognition of general regulativti principles Is 
lonlj possible when the reflective and reasoning powers have 
Qe developed and some sort of theory of human life has 
Hgained acceptance. And, In the next place, we may taiie for 
Hgranted that this difference does not imply n corresponding 
ance in organisation. There Is no reason to suppose 
Ithat the innate facultiua of a modem European differ essentially, 
lor that they differ very greatly, from those of the savagea who 
■roamed the woods In prehistoric days. There is clearly no 
IreasoD to suppose that the brain of a modern English baby is 
lintriitsically more developed than that of an ancient AtheniaB 
Ibaby. Yet there Is a vast difference In many ways between 
Ithe morality of the adult Englishman and that of the adolt 
■Athenian, and still more between the morality of the English- 
Iman and that of the Scandinavian pirate or the wielder of flint 
mplements. It is presumable, therefore, that the moral de- | 
Ivelopment is not to be oKplained solely as corresponding to I 
pny orgnnic change in the individual. I 
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in whatever way we may explain this change, we certainly 
cannot interpret it as implying that the average child of 
to-day is born with faculties radically superior to those of ^,x 
Archimedes or of Themistocles. The change obviously de- 
pends upon the ancient and familiar truth that man can 
accumulate mental and material wealth ; that he can learn 
by experience, and hand over his experience to others. It 
may be that germs of this capacity are to be found in the 
lower animals, but we shall make no sensible error if we 
regard it, as it has always been regarded, as the exclusive pre- 
rogative of humanity. An unreasoning animal can only 
adapt itself to new circumstances, except within a very narrow 
i^&nge, by acquiring a new organisation, or, in other words, by 
becoming a different animal. Its habits and instincts may 
therefore remain fixed through countless generations. Butt' 
man, by accumulating experiences, can virtually alter both his 
faculties and his surroundings without altering his organisa- 
tion. When this accumulation extends beyond the individual, 
it implies a social development, and explains the enormous 
changes wrought within historical times, and which define 
the difference between the savage and the civilised man. Let 
us consider for a moment some of the conclusions which may 
be inferred from this cardinal fact. 

12. Imagine an exhaustive statement of the differences 
between modern England and the England of thirty centuries 
back — of the England inhabited by twenty millions of civi- 
lised beings and the England which was the hunting-ground 
of a few tribes of wandering savages. We should have to 
begin by noticing vast material changes — rivers embanked, 
marshes drained, forests felled, roads constructed, houses 
built, fields tilled, wolves supplanted by sheep — and making a 
calculation of the industrial capital and the artistic treasures 
accumulated. All this, we should have to observe, implies 
the possession not only of different materials but of a new set 
of tools. The modern, though not inheriting greater faculties 
at his birth, can compel material force to co-operate with him. 
He has gunpowder, steam-engines, and printing-presses where 
a wheeled carriage or an iron nail would have astonished his 

h2 
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Bredecesaor as a miracle of art, and would havo been unattain- 

Ibk by an equal expenditure of intellectual energy, Tbis, 

impliea the inheritance, not only of materials and of 

loola, but of skill. To the savage a telegraph or a book would 

) much iron wire and rags. The modern has at his 

lisposal vast accumulations of knowledge. He knows the 

roperties of substances, the form and character of his 

I welling- place, the history of his race ; innumerable prodacts 

f previous intellectual energy in the shape of discovered laws 

If nature, mathematical formula;, philosophical, religious, and 

folitical speculation, are at his aen-ice. The knowledge esist- 

pg in different times has become incomparably too vast for 

I single brain. Much of it, we may even say, exists in no 

in, and yet is potentially there. It is externalised in 

intieas looks and papers laid up in accessible places. We 

t not merely the tangible products of labour but the 

liethods of labour. Our ancestors transmit to us both results 

means of obtaining fresh results ; they tranpmit their 
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it is placed. To learn to speak is to learn a number of signs 
with which to fix in the memory a number of things or 
aspects of things which would else be forgotten, and to enable 
ourselves to recall them easily to the memory of others, and 
to have them recalled by others. It is, again, to have both 
outward objects and the emotions which they excite arranged 
in groups, so as to facilitate the reproduction of old im- 
pressions and to render accurate and speedy the complex 
processes involved in every act of reflection. Language is so 
essential an instrument of learning, that it is very difficult for 
the mature mind to conceive of any but the simplest process 
of thought taking place vnthout it. Thus in learning a 
language we learn a logic ; for the structure of language is 
determined by the elementary methods of reasoning, which in 
its turn determines the methods of those who speak it. As 
every instrument supposes certain methods of using it, the 
mechanism of language implies the acquisition of corre- 
sponding mental habits. Thus, again, language implies the 
unconscious absorption of a philosophy, as is abundantly 
clear to any one who will trace the use of such words as 
matter, form, substance, spirit, and so forth, and observe how 
all speculation has started from the attempt to analyse what 
was already implicitly given by words embodying previous 
results of thought. We are metaphysicians in the cradle, 
and distinguish object and subject by methods instilled into 
us by our nurses. We start with an implicit psychology, as 
the names of the various emotions imply a rough classification 
of the primary elements of character. The same is true to 
some extent of every branch of inquiry. The child learns the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy as soon as he can talk about 
the moon and the stars. A philosopher who wishes to intro- 
duce a new conception has to invent a new terminology, 
which is yet always a modification of the old symbols, and in 
the very act imposes fetters on his own mind, and provides 
moulds in which thought is to run hereafter. Often, it need 
hardly be said, he introduces some insidious sophistry from 
which it is very difficult to escape. Philosophy is in great 
measure a series of attempts to escape from the erroneous 
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septions thus tacitly mtroduced in the very earliest forms 
B{ spooch. And, finally, it may bo observed that langoa^ 
liaturally affects our feelings as well as our conceptiona. 
TVords not merely denote an object, but associate it with 
lertaiu emotioDs. Vfe catch the subtle contagion of prejudice 

a the language wbich it has impregnated. We hate a race 
liecauae its name has been used as a term of abuse. Papist 
Amongst Protestants, heretic amongst Catholics, Jew amongst 
thristianB, are words which have been used to propagate bitter 
liatred combined with an almost complete ignorance of the 
lated object. Briefly, to teach a child to Bpoak is to educate 
It, to prepare it for association with others, to lay It open to 
ner of influences, to start it with a mass of knowledge 
lilready elaborately organised, to teach it methods of thinking 
lagining, to insinuate into its mind philosophical and 
veligioiie principles, and to inoculate it with innumerable 
lissociations which must be important elements in the develop- 
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whether it has or has not a material embodiment, is equally 
essential in both oases. The analogy of vocal music would 
serve as well as that of instrumental. The art of singing has 
to be created by the labours of successive generations of 
musically endowed generations, whether the instrument be 
the human throat or the fiddle. Hence, the activity of the 
individual is essentially conditioned, not merely by his indi- 
vidual organisation, but by the social medium. His pre- 
decessors have created a new world. The physical basis may 
be the same, but the man develops under a set of influences 
which profoundly affect his intellect, his emotions, and his 
activities. The material world is not more altered by culti- 
vating fields and manufacturing tools than the world of 
thought by the development of language and all that system of 
logically organised methods of reasoning which determine the 
lines of discharge of intellectual energy. 

15. Human conduct, then, depends essentially upon the 
social factor ; we must study the properties of the social as 
well as of the individual organism in order to understand it ; 
and in this is already implied a further condition of vital im- 
portance. The individual, that is, is dependent at every 
moment upon his contemporaries as well as upon his ancestors. 
When I have learnt a language, I have an instrument which 
will serve me in solitude. I can sit down in my study and 
speculate or imagine as I please. My thoughts, it is true, are 
modified at every instant by the instrument elaborated by 
others, but the instrument remains, when once acquired, a 
constant factor. But this, of course, is an infinitesimal part 
of the ordinary use of language. As it has been developed by 
the need of communication, it also serves at every moment as a 
means of communication, and it is as governing my relation 
to my fellows that it exercises the most palpable and con- 
tinuous influence ; and this is equally true of all the other 
social faculties. Almost every action of my life is dependent 
more or less directly upon the co-operation of others, and the 
more so as I become more civilised. I cannot think without 
assuming the knowledge attained by others. I see that my 
fire is low ; I feel that I am too cold ; I infer that I should put 
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in coals. Even in so simple a case I use inherited results o( 
he experience of others, and especially of the great discovery 
if fire and its properties. But I am also dependent upon the 
ontinued co-operation of others. I could not arrange the 
etails of a day's work without taking into account the con- 

,-hich determine my supply of coal. I cannot think to any 
urpose without taking for granted the vyracity and intellj- 
enee of innumerahle fellow-men, and fitting my own resulta 
ito the rust mass of results attained hy others. Each indi- 
idiial, in whatever department he labours, assumes that 
thers are labouring in tacit or express co-operation. If 
lUliona can live in a region which formerly supported a few 
lousandg, it is because each of the millions has milliona of 
}-operators. If 1 can devote myself to write an ethical 
■eatise, it is because thousands of people all over the worU 
re working to provide me with food and clothes, and a variety 
f intollpftnaj and material products. If another man lives 
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the air which he breathes or the water which he drinks. And 
this implies not merely, from the facts already noted, that his 
intellectual furniture, his whole system of beliefs, prejudices, 
and so forth, are in a great degree acquired by direct trans- 
ference, and that consciously or unconsciously he imbibes the 
current beliefs and logical methods of his fellows, but also that 
he is educated from infancy by the necessity of conforming 
his activities to those of the surrounding mass. If his feelings 
or beliefs bring him into conflict with his neighbours, he is 
constantly battered and hammered into comparative uni- 
formity. To deviate from the beaten track is to expose one- 
self to incessant collisions. If it is the custom to keep to the 
right in a street, I can only go to the left at the risk of 
being trodden under foot. And though some results of this 
process are lamented by many reasoners, it is clear that in 
some degree it is a necessary condition of all progress. It is 
as necessary to conform to certain rules as to accept certain 
beliefs. If I insisted upon trying for myself the effect of 
every kind of food, I should not survive my first crucial experi- 
ment upon £krsenic. If I deviate from ordinary rules, I so far 
deprive myself of the advantages of co-operation, because my 
neighbours are unable to foresee my conduct or to act in 
harmony with me. If I insist upon dining only in the middle 
of the day, I am so far debarred from society ; if I object to 
the ordinary forms of worship, I cannot have the stimulus of. 
common prayer. If to gain the advantages I accept the rules, ^ 
my character is modified accordingly. Be the result bad or 
good, all organisation implies uniformities of conduct, and 
therefore continuous discipline. We we born, not into a 
chaotic crowd, but into an organised army, and we must learn 
to keep step and rank, and to obey orders. But to appreciate 
more clearly the nature of the discipline, we must consider 
some broad facts as to the constitution of the army. 

17. Sociology treats of the social organism, and those 
considerations already set down may serve to show what is 
meant by this statement, and how far the word is used in the 
same sense when we speak of the individual and the social 
organism. It is enough to say here, that it implies at least 
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hat some important rales are equally applicable in both 
asea. It is as true that man is dependent upon his fellows as 
hat a limb is dependent upon the bodj'. It would be as 
ibsurd to ask what would be thy properties of a, man who was 
lot a product of the race, as to aak what would be the pro- 
KTtiea of a h^ not belonging to an animal ; of to usk what 
ffoiild be the best type of man without coDBidering his place in 
locicty, as to aak what would be the best kind cf leg without 
iskinj; whether it belonged to a hare or a tortoise. And in 
;he next place, it is true that the properties of a society cannot 
^0 deduced from the independent properties of its members in 
;ho same sense aa it is true that the properties of any living 
3ody cannot be deduced from the mechanical and chemical 
properties of the eli ments of which it ia composed. Destroy 
the life in either case, and the remaining properties of the 
lead matenali do not enable us to assign their properties 
when forming an as'<Lieiated whole. Wo cannot infer the 
propiTtic- tf 1 iieutv by svippnsinr; ii to be an fth".,Tegatt' rf 
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which has any existence apart from the existence of the in- 
dividual members. But the name marks the essential fact, 
that although at any time the properties of the constituted 
whole are the product of the constituting units, those units 
have gained their properties in virtue of belonging to this 
whole. The society as a whole acquires new characteristics at 
different stages of growth which are only explicable through 
its history ; and therefore, though we may properly speak of 
any particular social phenomena as resulting solely from the 
character of the individual agents, we must also tacitly assume 
that their character is to be dependent upon their relations to 
a society at the given stage of growth. We may no doubt try 
to explain this fact by assuming that latent properties have 
existed in the individual at earlier stages, as we may suppose 
that the material elements of a body have latent properties 
which only reveal themselves through the vital union. But 
since we can only know them as they are manifested, we can 
only give an intelligible account of the society by regarding 
them as properties of the social organism. The phrase * latent 
property ' is only intelligible as marking the fact that a man 
(or a baby), if transplanted from one society to another, would 
acquire the corresponding characteristics, which is, indeed, 
assumed in our statement. So that, whatever the ultimate 
facts, we must be prepared to find qualities developed through 
the social union which are not immediately deducible from the 
properties of the individual without reference to that union. 
The necessity of this assumption and of the corresponding 
terminology will appear as we proceed. 



III. Social Organisation 

18. An organism implies organs. The society, like the 
individual, has its organs of self-defence and nutrition, its 
apparatus corresponding to the brain, the stomach, and so 
forth, though it would be absurd to press the analogy too far. 
There is this much resemblance, at any rate, that the society 
develops associations each of which has its separate function, 
and implies the development of corresponding associations 
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krith other functions. Political, ecclesiastical, and iodiiBtrial 

prgans become more distinct and more interdependent aa society 

bdvances. These organs, indeed, are neither mutually exclusive 

r generally conterminous in respect of the individuals who 

liompoaB them. Every man may bo, and generally is, a member 

I several organs. He may belong to a church, a state, a 

x>mmercial company, and ao forth. Sometimes membership 

) may be incompatible with membership of another, 

Especially of the same kind ; but the various associations over- 

pip in complex n'ujs, and do not imply, bo to apeak, a fissnre 

to the foundations. Industrial associations may be 

Bormed of the subjeota of different states. The map of Europe 

1 differ according as we marked the ecclesiastical or the 

jolitical divisions. EngUshmeo belong to many churchea, and 

e Cathohc Church includes sabjects of many states. And, 

t course, each or^^an, though it may be regarded aa a unit 

e purposes, is for others a highly complex atrocture ; 

1, flml admini- 
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when, for the moment, he adopted the local prejudices of 
Plymouth, is a humorous illustration of a general principle. 
The germs of association are everywhere present, and every 
temporary cohesion supplies the necessary medium for their 
rapid development. There are, indeed, two cases which corre- 
spond to very different kinds of association. We may regard 
the human organisation with no more interest than we should 
feel for a material instrument. We may regard a servant, as 
we regard the bell which summons him, as a food-bringing 
machine. A master may regard his slaves with the same 
feeling as he regards his horses or his ploughs. They are 
simply means to an end, and the association would vanish if 
the end were no longer desirable. In the opposite case, we 
sometimes reverse the process, and come to entertain for 
material instruments some of the affection which is normally '\ 
the product of sympathy ; but the feeling springs up naturally, 
and acquires importance when we have to do with our fellows. 
In such cases the corporate feeling ceases to have any accurate 
proportion to our desire for the ostensible end of the associa- 
tion. The man loves the school in which he has been brought , 
up with very little reference to its merit as an educational 
institution. We come to love a corporate body as though it 
were a real person. We speak of a church or a state as ' she,l 
and when we are told that a corporation has no soul, th| 
remark strikes us as if it were the revelation of a new anj 
unsuspected truth. The ostensible end of an association 
often the least part of its value for us. We really love it 
because it supplies us with a means of cultivating certain 
emotions and of enjoying the society of our fellows ; and it 
would be an entirely inadequate account of the whole state- 
ment if we regarded it as simply the means of attaining that 
pleasure which has given the pretext for its formation. 

20. The corporate sentiment thus developed is more com- 
plex and less capable of analysis in those associations of which 
we have become members without any conscious voUtion. 
When we have been brought up from our infancy as members 
of a state or church, or have been made members of some 
society before the age of reflection, our emotions and activities 
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become bo thoroughly ideatified with those of the body, that 

we are incapable of assigning any specific end as supplying 

the dominant motive. The sentiment, tor example, of patriotism 

one which defies analysis. The state, we may say, dia- 

|chargea a certain social function. According to some theorists, 

is useful simply as a means of protecting its members 

;ainst violence. Even upon this supposition the correspond- 

g sentiment would bo complex, inasmucU as a desire for 

protection implies a desire for gratifying any of the inatineta 

which might expose us to danger. But the bare desire tor 

protection would be a very inadequate esplanutloD of the 

emotion roused by the thought of a man's native country, 

which posaessL'H a complexity of a far higher order, and aeems 

to be an instinct in which every part of his nature is more or 

less directly concerned. It may possibly be true that if the 

need of protection could be removed the instinct would decay, 

but in any case it has an independent vitality, the oonditiona 

land nature of which could only be unravelled by elaborate 
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uny Tate ; but he is not prompted by any sympathy yfiQi their 
feelings. 

21. But this difference does not necessarily or generally 
affect the power of such persistence of the organ. An elabo- 
rate industrial organisation is necessary to the life of a civilised 
nation, and each member of the nation is interested in main- 
taining it.; and thus it is maintained, although it may be that 
no man feels any more enthusiasm about a bank or a railway 
company, considered as a factitious person, than he does about a 
steam-engine or a printing machine. Though merely machines^ 
they are necessary machines. In any case, too, another con- 
dlasion is equally manifest. Every association, that is, to 
whatever type it belongs, necessarily implies the existence of 
certain more general instincts dependent upon the whole social 
development. If any social organ were or could be con- 
ditioned by a separate instinct ; if it supplied the means by 
which alone one specific faculty of our nature could find its 
gratification, then a study of that instinct or faculty would be 
the study of the corresponding organ. Or rather, the study of 
one or the other would be stated as inner and outer, as being 
objective and subjective theories of the same phenomena. But 
it is plain that this does not correspond to the facts. The 
choroh, for example, depends upon the religious instinct. It 
will flourish or decay with the rise and fall of all that is 
implied in that name. But the religious instinct is the name 
of a highly complex set of sentiments which have other mani- 
festations than that of the ecclesiastical organisation, and 
depend upon much wider conditions than those to which it is 
subject in that capacity. The religion of a country depends, 
amongst other things, upon the growth of speculation, upon 
the philosophical and scientific conceptions which have esta- 
blished themselves, and which react in countless ways upon 
the beliefs which we call religious, and the practices to which 
those beliefs give rise. So, again, the state depends upon the 
loyalty of its members; but the sentiment which we call 
loyalty is again involved in innumerable ways with all the 
ottier modes of social development. It is closely bound up 
with religious beliefs, as the decay of a religion may involve a 
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Beoay of the political order which §hares its sanctity. Evefj 

liolitical change has an ecclesiastical reaction ; whilst in the 

Bther direction, again, the development or decay of political 

ustitutions is closely connected with the changes in the 

Industrial organisation. The existence of complex industrial 

liechanism implies necessarily the existence of a mutual con- 

nce. It could not enlist unless men were ready to trust 

r fortunes to their neighbours, and to rely in various ways 

ftpon [heir co-operation. This implies the existence of » 

^litical order in which peace will he preserved and contracts 

(nforced. And further, there is a close connection hetweea 

) industrial utato and the political and religious condition 

a country, as the slate of prosperity or misery of the mass 

Bf the population has a direct and vitally important bearing 

■pon their relations to their rulers and teachers. Briefly, 

Ihorcfore, we may say that the existence of any specific organ 

mphes the existence of an organism provided with other 

s diachflrgini'; correlnlive functions ; and therefore it ini- 
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at that stage, and to the members of such societies whatever 
their special relations to the society. And, thirdly, we have 
yet another set of properties which belong to the society as 
organised, and which are still modifications of the more 
general instincts, but which correspond to the particular organs 
into which the society is distributed. Thus, to take a par- 
ticular example, we may consider a man in so far as he is bom 
with certain sensibilities which render him capable of sympathy 
with his neighbours. These sensibilities, by the hypothesis, 
may be found in the rude as well as in the more civilised 
state ; but in the higher state they will give rise to what may 
be called a new set of faculties and instincts in virtue of the 
process already described : the savage chief is transformed 
into the civilised statesman. But, in the next place, the 
instincts so developed will qualify him for being a member of 
various forms of association, political, ecclesiastical, and so 
forth, and, as acted upon by the special circumstances in which 
he is placed, will again determine his fitness for one of these 
functions rather than another, and further for some particular 
type of ecclesiastical, political, or industrial organisation. And 
in each case, it must be observed, the more special form of 
instinct must be regarded as conditioned by the more general ; 
not as if they were separate forces, one of which must be con- 
ceived as controlling the other, but simply as implying that 
the particular is an embodiment of the general under certain 
specific circumstances, and that the general rule must therefore 
be stated independently of the particular case, as including, 
not as controlling it ; and further, that the conditions upon 
which, in fact, the existence of the general instinct depends 
must always be more general than those which are given in 
the particular manifestation. 

28. The grounds for this distinction have perhaps been 
sufficiently indicated ; the reason for insisting upon them may 
appear more clearly by introducing another consideration. It 
is impossible, as has been sufficiently said, to determine the 
properties of any given society directly from the innate pro- 
perties of the individual members. We must regard its 
properties, and thus the special characteristics of its various 

I 
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Brgans, as determined by those properties which are developed 
Ihrough the social union. But, again, we cannot determiQe 
Ihese org&ns directly from the social properties of the indi- 
vidual ; for, in fact, it is plain that the organe are differently con- 
ltitutedaccordi)]>> to the special environment. In other words, 
e existence of a particular political order implies necessarily 
e e^dstence of a certain stage of social development ; but the 
Inference cannot be invertcl. Each social stage is compatible 
vith ni!iny forms of political organisation according to the 
ircumatancea in which it is placed. Under one set of circum- 
s there is a greater, and under others a leas degree of 
[entralisation ; in one country the democratic, and in another 
istocratic, element may be more prominent, and this 
Irithout any important difference in the intimat« or underlying 
il constitution. The various forms of political organisa- 
possihle at a given stage are related as varieties to a 
Bpecies, which may differ slightly, though by altering the 
istanees each u.ight bu transfonnud into the other. The 
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without taking into account in some form or other the 
facts which it is intended to describe, it seems impossible 
to give an adequate account of the process which we have to 
consider. 

25. The process is the social evolution. The typical 
organism is by our assumption that organism which is best 
fitted for all the conditions of life, or, in other words, which 
has the strongest vitality. Now the difficulty which meets us ' 
in attempting to extend to human society the principle which 
may be accepted as regulating the evolution of infra-human 
species is the difficulty of determining the units. The theory 
of evolution cannot be clearly apprehended or applied to 
this case until this point is settled; for every such theory 
supposes a double set of processes. Every change involves on 
the one hand a readjustment of the organic equilibrium within 
the organism and a readjustment of its relations to the external 
world. The two processes are in constant correspondence, and 
each is regulated by the other. But we should manifestly 
fall into hopeless confusion if we did not know what was the 
unit of operation. Since the process is one in which certain 
changes are mutually implied, so that to suppose one to take 
place without another is to suppose impossibilities, it is 
obviously essential to determine as far as we can the limits 
of the organic solidarity. We might otherwise fall into the 
absurdity of considering the evolution of legs without taking 
into account the correlative changes of the rest of the organism. : 

26. Now the difficulty scarcely reveals itself in the evolu- > 

tionist theories as applied to the lower species. We assume 

an organic change to occur — no matter how — in certain 

individuals of a species, and that change to be inherited by 

their descendants ; and thus two competing varieties to arise, 

one of which may be supplanted by the other, or each of 

which may supplant the other in a certain part of the common 

domain. Some such process is clearly occurring in the case 

of human variations. Everywhere we see a competition 

between different races, and the more savage tribes vanishing 

under the approach of the more civilised. Certain races seem 

to possess enormous expansive powers, whilst others remain 

i2 
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nited within fixed regiona or are alowly passing out of 
istonce. So far as human development supposes an organio 
auge in the individual, we may suppose that this process is 
tually going on, and that, for example, the white man may 

slowly pushing savage races out of esiBtence. I do not 
k whether this is the fact, because for my purpose it is 
'slovant. We are considering the changes which take place 
thout such organic developments, not as denying the 
istence of organic developments, but simply because they 
B so slow and their influence so gradual that thoy do not 
me within our sphere. Thoy belong, as astronomers say, to 
secular, not to tbo periodic changes. Confining ourselves, 
eretore, to the changes which are, in my phrase, products of 
a ' social factor,' and which assume the constancy of the 
iividual organism, we have to aalt what is the unit ? And 
re the theory of variation just stated seems to require some 
adification. 

27. Suppnsc, in fncl, that an indiviiJiml ncqiiirca a now 
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far as it has reached the necessary stage of development. To 
find an analogy in the case of the individual we must imagine 
some molecular change to occur in one part of the organism 
and to spread by some kind of fermentation or contagion 
throughout the whole frame. And further, it may briefly 
be noted that any such change, like the organic change, 
involves a whole series of correlative changes ; as the inven- 
tion of artillery had a profound effect upon the social and 
political organisation of Europe, or as the development of 
more effective teeth more or less alters the whole constitution 
of the animal race in which it occurs. And this suggests 
that, for certain purposes at least, the whole race, or the whole 
race which has arrived at a certain stage, must be regarded as 
a single organism, or rather a continuous organic growth, and 
that any modification arising in one part is propagated through- 
out the whole system. 

28. It is indeed clear that this process does not exclude 
the action of the * struggle for existence.' An invention, that 
is to say, is propagated, in part at least, because the possession 
gives an advantage to the possessors. When one people has 
big guns or effective steam-engines, another people makes 
them in order to hold its own in the commercial and political 
competition. But there is the important difference that the 
other race can make them. If some animals acquire better 
teeth, their rivals cannot at once improve their teeth in order 
to meet the new difficulty ; but men in the same social state 
can adopt the same inventions. And, moreover, the process 
takes place in great part by a direct method. A new discovery 
spreads through the social tissue as a fermentation spreads 
through a continuous fluid. It is always regulated by the 
struggle for existence. Beliefs which give greater power to 
their holders have so far a greater chance of spreading as 
pernicious beliefs would disappear by facilitating the dis- 
appearance of their holders. This, however, expresses what 
we may call a governing or regulative condition, and does not 
give the immediate law of diffusion. A theory spreads from 
one brain to another in so far as one man is able to convince 
another, which is a direct process, whatever its ultimate nature. 
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lid has its own laws underlying the general condition which 
fttermines the ultimate survival of different systems of 

J 29. This, at any rate, ia enough to show that it is of vital 

nportance to understand what are the conditions of this 

lutual accessibility. In so fnr as one part of the race is con- 

puoaa with another, and can directly receive any modifioa- 

3 which may arise elsewhere, the race must be considered 

I forming for some parposes & unit, though for other purposes 

■ may still ho a multitude of mutually competing individuals. 

) problem would be simple if we wore entitled to regard 

race as broken up into independent groups — a case partljr 

Lticed in the case of some savage tribes. In this case nations 

kuld be only related aa hostile units, the existence of eooh 

ing maintained by a constant struggle against its ueighbours, 

inventions or U^liefs being incapable of Bpresdiog 

rond its borders. A modification due to the sccial factor 
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group are determined as much by those of the conquered as 
by those of the conquerors. The race is not extirpated but 
incorporated. The struggle for existence still necessarily 
implies the supplanting of the weaker by the stronger, and is 
therefore not represented by the international struggle, which 
must be taken rather as the means by which certain relatively 
superficial organisations are determined, though this organisa- 
tion, again, will have a bearing upon the general process of 
which it is a part. 

80. This, again, falls in with a remark already made. If, 
in fact, we could take states for units, and regard their 
struggles as the manifestation of the struggle for existence, 
it would follow that the problem worked out by that struggle 
would be identical with the problem of the best form of state. 
I do not mean to say that even upon this hypothesis the 
qualities of the group, considered under its political aspect, 
would give an exhaustive statement of its characteristics ; for, 
in any case, its relation to other groups would be in every 
case only a part of its relations to the whole external world, 
and its power of maintaining itself would also depend upon 
its power of obtaining food and so forth. But the military 
power would always be the essential criterion of its efficiency, 
since its Hfe would depend at every moment upon its power 
of satisfying the condition of military efficiency. Its capacity 
for holding its own in the struggle would be the central 
faculty round which all others would cluster. But this, it is 
plain, would give a totally inadequate result. For the best 
form of state, like the best form of army, is relative to the 
general stage of social development, as the best form of leg is 
relative to the organism in which it is included: and thus 
the external pressure, though it may always supply one con- 
dition, supplies only one amongst many. To state the case 
fully, we should require to know many other properties of 
equal importance, and directly dependent upon an entirely 
different set of conditions, such as the industrial capacity of 
the state, its geographical position, and so forth. A state, in 
fact, may be developed when the external pressure is Little or 
nothing. The English constitution has no doubt been pro- 
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y modified by ttie relation to foreign atates ; but if for 

fcertain period all communi cation with the outside world bad 

Ten absolutely prohibited, the English people would stiU 

! developed under Jiflerent conditions to some different 

It. The conditions which would have determined their 

■ganisation are still of the highest importance, and require to 

taken into account when controlled or modified hy the 

tluence of external relations. Hence — though it may be 

BperSuous to insist upon a tolerably obvious eoucIuBion — we 

~ ! be led into hopeless confusion if we identified the so- 

hled social organism with etates, regarded them as the unita 

r calculation, and considered that the special modifica- 

were all directly determined and moulded under the 

puence of the mutual competition. 

81. We may thus consider the race as forming what is 

1 social organism, or, as I have preferred to say, aa 

Iming social tissue. The reason for preferring the latter 

TraBe is simply that it implies a different kind i)E unity. To 
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but which do not so break it up into distinct fragments as to 
destroy its continuity. The organs which we caU states 
correspond to the most prominent and most deeply marked 
lines of distinction ; but even this demarcation is still relatively 
superficial. The relations between members of different states 
are by no means those of simple antagonism, but also of direct 
sympathy and cohesion. 

82. If, now, we ask how the struggle for existence will 
manifest itself, the answer follows from the considerations 
already set forth. There is, in the first place, a constant ( 
competition, more or less overt, between different parts of the 
race, which may or may not coincide with the struggle between 
different nations. If we limit ourselves for a moment to a 
fixed area inhabited by a strictly homogeneous race, implying, 
therefore, a particular ' social tissue,* we have the case of what 
may be called Malthusian competition. Given the faculties 
and character of the race, there is room for a certain quantity 
of population. It resembles an elastic body pressing steadily 
against fixed Umits. So far as it accumulates capital or ac- 
quires new capacities, there is room for a larger population. 
If, on the other hand, we suppose its sensibilities to increase 
or its standard of comfort to be raised, or, in other words, that 
it refuses to accept existence except upon higher terms, there 
will be room for a smaller population. And perhaps I may 
add — though I cannot here discuss the importance of the con- 
sideration — that an inverse rule may sometimes hold good. 
The increase of population in a given area may sometimes be 
an advantage, in so far as it facilitates a more elaborate 
organisation. A million people may be able to live better in 
a given space than a thousand, because they will be able to 
establish a better division of labour, and, so to speak, to tell 
off more labourers to some essential purpose. Still, however 
intricate the problem, the data are determinate. It is usually 
a question of the maintenance of an equilibrium of a certain 
kind and quantity of social tissue, that is, of men endowed 
with certain faculties, amongst which this power of forming 
organised associations is one of the most important, under 
fixed external circumstances. 
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S3. When we extend the hypothesis to represent the ocluol 
«e, when we suppose the possibility of eiitensioa into differant 
■eaa and the competition with different races, the conditions 
Bincreaae in complexity. Considering only the question of the 
Bcompetition ot races, which is the prohlera which concerns ua, 
lit may ob^-iously take various formt^. Thas, if we suppose 
lompeting races to represent different stages of social 
Idevelopment or tci bo composed of different tissue, the com- 
Ipetition may be one of extermination. The feebler race nuij 
I before the approach of its stronger rivals, as savage 
Itribes vanish from Australia and America. Such extormina- 
Ition, it may be addod, need not imply direct slaughter, but 
Hsimply the gradual asphyxiation of a race by confinement 
narrower limits, and the loss of energy which seems to 
(result when the power of expansion is destroyed ; bat it may 
le of subonlination, as weaker races have become the 
3 of their superiors, or, in some cases, their dependents 
ritbout being in the f'lll senie slave" ; or, finally, it may be j 
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of the struggle should in any particular case depend upon 
Tarious conditions, amongst which of course must he reckoned 
the special organisation of the competing societies. Thus a 
nation inferior in its intrinsic qualities may be able to extir- 
pate its superiors because it has great advantages of numbers 
and of geographical position. Or, again, the industrial 
organisation may determine whether a particular group will 
be absorbed by its neighbours or remain in an isolated posi) 
tion. Now, in any case, we can only speak of the merits of 
any particular organ with a tacit or explicit reference to the 
qualities of the constituent tissue. The military power is due 
not simply to the fact that a nation has numerous armies, but 
that it has the qualities which enable it to organise numerous 
armies ; and thus its military power is always relative to the 
more intrinsic and general qualities. And, secondly, we may 
assume that, although in many particular cases the more 
civilised may be supplanted by the less civilised, the race of 
higher intrinsic qualities by that of lower qualities, these 
accidental and contingent advantages will be eliminated on 
the average, and the general tendency will be to the pre- 
dominance of those races which have intrinsically the strongest 
tissue. 

84. And now, putting aside this question of competition 
between races at a different stage of development, we may 
observe that the same principles apply in the case where we 
assume a perfect continuity or homogeneity of tissue. We 
must still, that is, distinguish between the tissue and the 
organ ; for in every case we assume that some evolution is 
and has been taking place. Many races, perhaps the numerical 
majority of all races, are indeed in a stationary state ; but in 
any case where any morality exists we must suppose that 
there has been an evolution of the kind in question (that is, 
independent of organic changes in the individual) in the past, 
as there may be in the future. Such evolution, it is possible, 
may have its limits. There may be a period, though for many 
reasons it would seem to be indefinitely distant, at which 
everything has been made out of the given materials which is 
pofwible, and at which further progress is therefore possible 
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lonlyon the hypothesis of on organic change. !□ an; case, 
land whatever the stage of evolution or the rapidity with which 
lit 13 proceeding, the changes which have occurred or an 
■occurring are mado possible through the inbeiitance of inatincte 
land faculties from our ancestors, used for application to new 
^purposes. Inti;llectual growth is conceivable so long as we 
e ahle to acquire the knowledge already fonnutated, and to 
lextend it over fresh provinces ; and it seems impossible to fix 
Tany limits to this process, especially when we take into account 
Ithe division of intellectual labour made possible by the social 
^factor. In every case, again, the race considered as a whole 
Ihaa to maintain its equilibrium in the general system of nature, 
knd the particular organisation which is the necessary condi- 
Ition of maintaining as well as of extending the dominion of 
Ithe race at large must always he considered relatively to those 
Ipropertiea which have already become organic in the laceL 
iThe efficiency of any given ortj^n whatever must be estimated 
Irolativi'ly to the [jrj;nnic pnipiTtita which are tho prclnct of a 
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test should be applicable to the social organism. The experi- 
ments which have been tried upon a vast scale in America 
would afford ample illustrations. When streams of population, 
all drawn from every part of the European continent, are 
poured into a common receptacle, they rapidly blend together, 
so that all distinction rapidly disappears. The difference is 
maintained for a time by such differences as those between 
modern languages, which we may call accidental because they 
correspond to no essential social difference. They can speedily 
be removed, and each race readily accepts the political and 
other modes of organisation which it finds in the existing 
organism. On the other hand, the process is exceedingly 
slow in the case of some races separated by more fundamental 
distinctions. The Chinese and the negro remain side by side j 
with the other populations instead of speedily losing their 
separate identity. In such cases there is presumably a differ- 
ence of tissue, although it must be observed that so long as 
there is no organic difference sufficient to make fusion impos- 
sible, the acquired instincts may gradually be adopted by one 
stream of population, and thus they may be assimilated to 
their neighbours, with the result either of supplanting one 
kind of tissue by the other, or of forming a third, differing in 
some respects from both of the parent stocks. 

V. The Family 
86. This, however, is a question into which I need not 
enter further. But one remark has still to be made which 
is of vital importance towards giving a clear statement of the 
case. I have spoken of the State, the Church, and industrial 
bodies as presenting different kinds of social organs. They 
are, in fact, the most conspicuous cases, and of the highest 
importance in any theory of society. But there is another 
form of association, namely, the family, which is frequently 
mentioned as though it were another co-ordinate group. This 
mode of speech, though it may be admissible for some pur- 
poses, seems to me to lead to much confusion ; and until we 
have recognised the essential differences, I do not think that 
we can have a clear conception of the bearings of our theory. 
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37. The distinctions, indeed, between the family and other 
I forms of associations are too obvious to be neglected ; for, in 
I the first place, we have here to do with a simple and primitive 
I instinct which is presupposed in all associations, instead of 
I being in any sense a product of them. The sesual and parent&l 
I passions are not only present at every stage of human society, 
I but their germs iit leaat must be present in the hiwer animals. 
I The sentiment of loyalty t^ a state is clearly a derivative 
^ntiment; it is the product of many instincts or modes of 
I feeling, each of which has its own laws, independently of this 
cial application. It is not a separate instinct with a definite 
I object. The family, on the contrary, depends atoncc upon the 
I moat primitive instincts of our nature, which are the direct 
1 products of our or<^&nic constitution. The love of man and 
I woman or of mother and child constitutes a bond whicb 
I requires and admits of no further eiplanation by reference to 
I other emotions. It is, of course, true that other instincts, aoA 
I indeed every instinct of which we are capable, come to i;roup 
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associations, with despotic, aristocratic, or democratic systems, 
a change in the family associations implies a corresponding 
change of vast importance in the very intimate structure of 
society, or, in other words, in the social tissue itself. The 
change, for example, from a society in which polyandry or the 
forcible capture of women was the rule to a state of monogamy 
and comparative sexual equality marks one of the greatest 
conceivable changes of social growth ; and thus, from a scien- 
tific point of view at least, the family is not in any case the 
product of the political arrangement, but rather one of the 
primitive conditions which determine the nature of the state. 
A state may, of course, make a marriage law, and the society, 
acting through the political organ, may affect the nature of the 
family association. But though the law determines certain 
roles about the family tie which may be of great importance, 
it cannot create it or modify it beyond certain narrow limits. 
For, in the first place, the state being itself the product of 
individuals associated in families, its action will always be 
determined by the existing sentiment ; and, secondly, the 
influence of any law must always be subordinate. Chastity 
and fidelity are not to be made by any law. No state can 
force men and women to marry, or really put down licentious 
habits, even if it makes the attempt ; and, on the other hand, 
the marriage tie might be equally respected in fact even if 
there were no law in regard to it. The law, in fact, recognises 
one kind of association of the sexes, and bestows certain 
privileges upon those who are so associated, but it would be a 
hopeless inversion of consequent and antecedent to suppose 
that it can really originate it. It may be added, again, that 
we need not suppose any other form of association to be 
essential. It is quite possible to suppose men living together 
without any political association ; and according to some 
theorists this is not only possible, but represents the ideal 
state of things. But some association between the sexes, 
however temporary and casual it might be, and some protec- 
tion of infants by parents is absolutely necessary to the 
continuance of the race beyond a single generation — that is, 
some sort of family union must always exist. It need hardly be 
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Idded here, th&t, as a fact, the family represents that kind ot 
lasociation which is beyoad all comparison the most vitally 
lonnected with the happiness of the individual, and the 
londitioD of which most immediately affects the gratification 
it all his strongest instincts. For a great part of every one's 
life the family is the whole world. 

3S. If, then, we look at society as a whole, we see that 

Ihe division into families does not properly represent a mode 

f organisation co-ordinate with the other social organs. It 

mts, on the contrary, the immediate and primitive 

felatioD which holds men together. The family affections 

B the bonds which hold indi\idua]s together, and the primi- 

TQ cohesions in virtue of which society becomes possible, the 

Inolecuiar forces which form the separate cells into a con- 

8 tissue, the elementary property in virtue of which 

ftociety is woven together, to be afterwards formed into different 

1, The larger organs are relatively few, and their con- 

■ormation depends pirtly upon the contingent circumstances 
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social ^ior, it is necessary to go beyond the individual to the 
organism of which he is a member. A man acts from 
patriotic instinct ; we may explain the force of this instinct 
in any given case partly by his innate qualities and partly by 
his circumstances. The latter consideration necessarily intro- 
duces the social factor : for the instinct has been elaborated 
by the evolution of the social organism, and its force and 
nature are determined by conditions not given when the 
innate character is given, and therefore not deducible from the 
individual organisation. So long, therefore, as we regard that 
organisation by itself, we must have an arbitrary datum, the 
' law ' of which is only ascertainable by introducing the wider 
considerations. Secondly, we have observed that we have to 
classify the various social instincts by reference to the 
complex structure of society, which implies a distribution into 
mutually dependent organs, each of which has its own condi- 
tions of persistence, and discharges a more or less definite 
function ; and further, that any examination of such organs 
shows that their laws of growth and vitality are always rela- 
tive to the underlying properties of the ' social tissue,' each 
representing a special modification of that tissue in view of 
some particular function, and varying in its structure accord- 
ing to various contingent circumstances. Again, whilst such 
organs may be adapted to a specific end, and may therefore be 
regarded simply as instruments for gratifying some inde- 
pendent instinct, and their existence is proportioned to their 
efficiency in securing the gratification, they always tend to 
become something more ; they acquire a vitality independent 
of any special end, and become organs discharging a complex 
function, and imply the existence of a correspondingly com- 
plex set of instincts ; whilst, finally, the social tissue is its 
own end, or depends upon the whole system of instincts 
possessed by man as a social and rational creature. And 
hence, thirdly, since the social tissue represents the general 
material or all-pervading substance from which the subordi- 
nate associations are constructed, we must consider the con- 
ditions of its vitality independently ; and therefore we see that 
it is the primary unit upon which the process of evolution 

K 
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iges. The social OTolutioD meanH the evolution of a 

g social tissue ; the best type ia the type implied by the 

°e9t tisaue ; and th^ correlation between painful aod 

I'niciouB, pleasurable and boneficial, ia to be understood b; 

Terpreting the poraicioufl and beneficial with reference to the 

, whilst painful and pleasurable refer to the instincts 

Iterated in the socialised being. It is the vigorons tissue 

lich prevails in the struggle, and fitness for forming such 

s therefore the criterion of a successful elaboration of 

type. This, it may be noted, applies equally to the 

in respect of which society ia an aggregate, and those 

Ireapect of which it ia an organism ; thoae which cannot 

without a corresponding variation of social structure, 

1 those which vary so as to imply a change in the average 

luItieB. For the process of evolution is simple, and each 

I of properties ia always developed with reference to the 

r. This statement, however defective, will, I hope, have 

■ed the ground miifiuiently to enable us to conaider more 
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FORM OF THE MORAL LAW 

I. Law and Custom 

1. SooiBTT is an organic structure, dependent for its 
existence upon the maintenance of certain relations between 
its members, more complicated in proportion to the com- 
plexity of the whole. Its development implies, therefore, the* 
development of customs in the race and habits in the indi- 
viduals. There must be certain rules of conduct which are 
observed by all in order that corresponding rules may be X 
observed by each. To trace the development of the society is 

at the same time to trace the development of the custom, 
and conversely to trace the custom is to trace the social 
development. 

2. I use these words * custom ' and * habit ' without meaning 
to imply what perhaps is generally implied by those words, 
that the modes of conduct designated are variable or indefinite. 
We oppose a custom to a ' law of nature ' because it is not . 
unconditionally observed, and we oppose it to the positive law 
of a state because its observance is not enforced by the police- 
man. But the difference is not f undamentaL A habit may 
often be regarded as a law of nature in tbe making. It passes 
into such a law by imperceptible degrees. We do not say that 
living men have a habit of breathing, because we hold it to be 
something more than a habit; it is, as we hold, a law of 
nature that living men should breathe. We hold, that is, that 
the group of phenomena denoted by human life inseparably 
and unconditionally includes the phenomena of breathing. 
We speak of habit only in cases where the continuance of the 
conduct depends in some degree upon the control of the will, 
and can be suspended in cases where it becomes painful 
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eyond a certain point. But the degree in which the oo- 
peratioD of the will is a conditioD may vary indefinitely and 
eoome a vanishing quantity, ob the habit becomes a definitely 
rganised mode of conduct. If we could extend habit to cover 
ny mode of conduct which can be brought under any general 
armula and is practieed under assignable conditions, wo 
light apply it both to conduct which must continue aa 
ife continues and to that which implies in addition to 
ife a particular state of desire and aversion in the linng 
leing. The latter is esaential not to all men, but to all 
nen under given conditions, which may, of course, be rare, 
r may be all but universal What is true of habits is of 
ourae also true of customs. I will only repeat that eufl- i 
□ms may be essential to a society which do not correspond 
a habit essential to the individual. The existence of a 
iven stage of social development is dependent upon oerbuD 
ufltoms which are not exemplified in every member of the , 
ociety. The mmt civilised country includes numerous ' 
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are to cultivate its domains or to distribute the fruits of oulti- 
vation is settled by a system of rules which, in so far as they 
persist without reflection upon their utility and the possibility 
of changing them, have something of the character of animal 
instincts. They are analogous to the tacit agreement by 
which different herds of gregarious animals may divide a 
district between them. There is a continuous progress from 
this social condition to one in which the land laws form an 
elaborate code or an intricate mass of regulations, the pro- 
visions of which are expounded by judges and altered from 
time to time by the legislature. Now, however great may be 
the difference between the two stages of development, we have 
at every stage a social organisation dependent upon custom. 
The custom, indeed, has gained a new order of complexity. 
For, in the first place, the law actually obeyed is not a simple 
set of rules understood and spontaneously accepted by every 
one concerned. It contains what we may call a potential 
element. For there are a vast number of regulations which 
are only brought into play upon rare contingencies and which 
are known only to a few specialists. It would be straining 
words improperly to speak of a custom which is absolutely 
unknown to ninety-nine in a hundred of the persons con- 
cerned, and which perhaps does not determine conduct once 
in a generation. The custom which is essential at all times 
is that which directly governs conduct from day to day, and 
which is implied in the mutual confidence of proprietors and 
respect for the known rights of property, and, moreover, that 
of obedience to certain constituted authorities when called 
upon to settle disputes. I can hardly be said to be in the 
habit of observing certain rules, the very existence of which 
never enters my head, but I may be in the habit of accepting 
the decisions of certain persons who, on occasion, tell me what 
are those rules. This, it may be observed, is a general prin- 
ciple already noticed. As knowledge becomes too elaborate 
for any single head, we acquire a kind of potential knowledge. 
We do not know the rule, but we know where it is to be 
found. We are not guided simply by our instinct of locality, 
bat by our confidence in the Nautical Almanac. A judge has 
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. same use in the social organiam as a general word in 
guage. We accept the general rule that we are to falfil 
[tracts. In most cases this may be gufficient, but to marlc 
, the rule in a complex case we have to accept the reaulta 
ained by persons specialty <]uali£ed. Thug a custom ma; 
ulate conduct in cases where it does not imply a corre- 
inding inatiact in the mind of the agent, because there is 
i elaboration of the potential element, which he can call 

play by appealing; to the authorities. 

4. The authority, however, must itself rest upon custom, 1 
ich, again, is far more elaborate than in the primitive 
te. For the chief or elders of the primitive tribe we have 

1 whole complex organisation of a modern state. The 
itom of obedience, a^ain, carries with it much more than 
actually present to the mind of the average citizen. He 
lys the kin^, the judge, and the policeman, and has probably 
ery vague conception of the precise relations between their 
ions privileges and the relations of their ofiGces and funo- 
ns. There must, however, be a certain custom of obedience 
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fulfilment of his duty. When we ask that question — as we 
are bound to do for scientific purposes — we see at once that 
this possibility of physical coercion cannot give an ultimate 
answer. How is coercion possible ? What will happen if the 
hangman does not obey the judge? We may go for our 
answer to the nursery rhyme about the old lady who could not 
drive her pig to market. When the butcher would not kill the 
pig and the rope would not hang the butcher, she had to 
appeal to the fire to bum the rope, and so forth. She depended 
upon coercion at some point because she had to deal with a 
pig, but to get the coercion she had to find some agency set in 
motion without coercion. Now in the case of the state, it not 
only may happen, but it is undoubtedly true in all cases, that 
coercion must be at hand, so to speak, to maintain order in 
case of necessity ; and by coercion I mean the application of 
physical force, or the reduction of a man to a mere thing, so 
that his condition is determined by forces entirely independent 
of his own volitions. In that case the theory of the state is 
the theory of the man whose actions determine the action of 
his neighbours. The hangman and the jailer are doubtless 
necessaries so long as men are what they are, and savages 
form a part of a civilised community. But it is equally true 
that other forces are essential to anything like a civilised 
society. A temporary association may be formed where one 
man treats another simply as if he were a tool, or rules him 
by the threat of so treating him. And, again, a race may be 
ruled from without by oppressors who appeal only to motives 
of this class. But this fact does not prove that physical 
force, or the dread of its application, is in any special sense 
essential to political society. For every society, beginning 
from the simplest germ of social union, where the state is not 
yet differentiated from the family, requires the action of all the 
social instincts. The more elaborate the structure, the greater 
the number and force of the instincts which must be called ' 
into play. All that is implied in loyalty, patriotism, respect i 
for order, mutual confidence between man and man, is essential 
to the vitality of a complex social organisation. A bond which 
rested solely upon fear would give, not an organic compound. 
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» temporary association, roftdy to collapse at every instant. 
rcioD iteelf is only poBsible by virtue of the co-operation 
sh implies the existence of every other social motive. We 
' say of any !<tone in an arch that it is the keystone, if by 
racting it the arch would fall into ruin, and coercion is in 
aoQse a keystone in the social structure ; but so are all 
other forces which are essential to the structure so soon as 
tains any permanence or magnitude. A power of flogging I 
be essential to the discipline of an army, but an army.' 
together solely by dread of the whip would be comprised 
:in a circle defined by the smart of the iaeb. It is so littlel 
Qtial, indeed, that a state of society is conceivable in which 
dual application should disappear altogether. Men might 
'illin^ to obey their rulers simply from respect and affeo- 
; judges misht be arbitrators whose decisions would 
.ys be accepted by mutual consent. The powerof applying 
Eion in case of need must no doubt increase as the strength 
10 social bond increases : but that bond is also the stronger 
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sary to the constitution and authority of a representative 
body. Lawyers are apt to speak as though the legislature 
were omnipotent, as they do not require to go beyond its 
decisions. It is, of course, omnipotent in the sense that it can 
make whatever laws it pleases, inasmuch as a law means any 
rule which has been made by the legislature. But from the 
scientific point of view the power of the legislature is, of 
course, strictly limited. It is limited, so to speak, both from 
within and from without ; from within, because the legislature 
is the product of a certain social condition, and determined by 
whatever determines the society ; and from without, because 
the power of imposing laws is dependent upon the instinct of 
subordination, which is itself limited. If a legislature decided 
that all blue-eyed babies should be murdered, the preservation 
of blue-eyed babies would be illegal ; but legislators must go 
mad before they could pass such a law, and subjects be idiotic 
before they could submit to it. 

6. Considering, therefore, any society as a natural growth, 
or, in other words, regarding it from the scientific point of 
view, we see what is implied in a law. We assume that certain 
organic instincts have been formed, corresponding, in my 
language, to a given state of the social tissue ; and involving 
a certain body of customs essential to the life of the society, 
and giving rise to a special organisation according to the 
various internal circumstances. We may, then, trace the 
manifestations of the social properties in two ways — either as 
implying a certain social structure, or as implying a certain 
type of character in the members of the society. There is, on 
the one hand, a political organisation which acts in certain 
definable ways, and, for example, has an apparatus for hanging 
convicted murderers. The ' law ' may be regarded either as a 
statement of the relations existing between the various parts 
of the political organism, or may be viewed as a conmiand 
and a threat, implying a notice to murderers that they will be 
hanged if caught. The same facts, regarded from the other 
side, necessarily imply the existence of an internal law. The 
individual must acquire certain instincts in virtue of which 
he respects the authorities and dislikes murderers. He must 
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e them, that is, in order to be an efficient part of the 
Kial organiBation ; asd the law may be expressed as threaten- 
; him with whatever consequences— other than the legal 
lisequencos— result from imperfect harmony with his social 
,. The society exists by virtuo of the vitality of these 
Btincts. Both kind:) of law are expressions of the same 
keral fuct; the essence of the former being that the in- 
lidual is subject to a pressure tending to enforce a corre- 
|)ndenc<3 between bis actions or feelings and those of his 
■Rhbiiurs. Some such process must take place in every 
nociation. from a state to a gang of thieves, whatever the 
Itliod by which conformity is produced ; and wherever it ia 
d we may speak of a social law. It may not be possible 
der the two modes of action separately. Every law of 
kduct more or less affects the character of the persons 
Jliject to it, so long as it is enforced ; and necessarily every 
fiation in the character more or less affects the sentiments 
1 which the external law derives its force. The corre- 
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the external processes. If, in fact, we take any association with 
a given end or function, its structure and the laws of conduct 
and character imposed upon its members will be determined 
by reference to that end and to the society of which it forms a 
part. An army, for example, may be called the fighting organ 
of a given nation. It resembles a machine constructed from 
given materials for a given end. From such data we could 
determine its structure, the discipline necessary to its existence, 
and thus the various regulations by which the external rela- 
tions of the whole are defined, and the corresponding instincts 
in the units. The statement showing how men could be* 
compounded into a fighting machine would show also how 
they could be most efficiently combined for a particular kind 
of fighting or from a particular kind of social organisation ; 
and the question of how far any particular army fulfilled these 
conditions would be determined by the specific conditions of 
time and place. When we pass from the organ to the * tissue,' 
the problem changes. We still have an organic structure 
with certain rules of conduct and corresponding instincts, but 
we have no longer a definite end nor a fixed material. The 
material, that is, is to be r^arded as developing and deter- 
mining the development of the subsidiary organs. The organ 
is intelligible by its relation to the organism, and the end or 
the function is assigned by that relation ; but the organism 
itself is at once means and end; every part depends upon 
every other part, and the end is intelligible only as the sum of 
all the correlated instincts. The statement, therefore, becomes 
different. We now have to remember that the organism 
develops without any change (or any corresponding change) 
in the constituent units. It develops properties, therefore, 
which are not essential to the individual, for he can exist in a 
ruder state without them ; and which, therefore, imply the 
growth of a social law — that is, of qualities developed in him 
through the social pressure. And further, we see that some 
of these properties are essential to the society. Its growth is 
a process of developing such properties ; and, as we have seen 
that the most efficient society is that which normally survives, 
we may inversely infer from the survival of a society that it 
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? developed the properties upon which its efficiency depends, 
r the end, as before understood, we have now to consider 
■ society as capftljle of maintaining itself in the general 
lilibriuin, whether by competition with weaker societies, or 
supporting itself by its direct action upon the extern*! 
rid, and as cnpable of doing so by virtue of the social 
ipertiPfl which have been developed. We may regard them, 
irnfore, either us the conditions of the social \itality, or u 
posing ft certain law upon its individual members. In 
:er that the society may exist or develop it must have 
tain qualities and customs, and must in Home way impress 
corresponding instincts and habits upon its membero. 
nee wc have to find the qualities which are essential to the 
iety at a given stage of development, though not essenlial 
the individual, and we may then state them either as 

law imposed upon the individual as a member of society, 

.t is, as a constituent part of that tissue. The actual law, j 
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applying to all men, in so far as they have reached a certain 
stage of development, not in so far as they belong to any 
particular class of society. The same moral law is applicable 
to all adult men and women, whether they are rich or poor, in 
one or other profession, or, briefly, belonging to any category 
compatible with a full development of their faculties. Of 
ooorse, each man has special duties corresponding to his 
particular position in life, and in some positions there is a 
greater demand for certain kinds of morality than in others. 
But this means simply that the same general principle is ap- 
plicable in an indefinite variety of relations. The moral law is 
always capable of being stated in the form, ' All j^en-must do 
so and so,' not all lawyers, or soldiers, or sailors must do. You 
come within its operation in so far as you have the funda- 
mental qualities common to all members of the society, not 
in so far as you have this or that particular contingent quality. 
This, then, is to say that morality defines some of the most 
important qualities of the social tissue. It does not apply to 
those qualities which are essential to the life of the individual, 
for immoral people clearly exist, and the law, in this sense, 
implies the possibility of disobedience. On the other hand, it l 
does not apply to the more special and superficial qualities ' 
which fit a man for this or that position without affecting his 
fitness to be a member of society in some position ; and there- 
fore we may assume, from our previous statement, that the 
moral law is under one aspect a statement of the conditions, 
or of part of the conditions, essential to the vitality of the 
Bodal tissue. It may be more than this in various ways ; but 
it must be this, whatever else it is. The process by which 
society has been developed implies that the most important 
characteristics developed in the individual by the social 
pressure correspond to the conditions of existence of the 
society. The moral law defines some of the most important 
characteristics so developed, and is, therefore, a statement of 
part of the qualities in virtue of which the society is possible. 
It is not an exhaustive statement, for other qualities may be 
essential ; nor an absolutely accurate statement, for societies 
exist in which the morality varies within wide limits. But so 
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las it goes it must be an approximate statement of p&rt of 
1 conditions. 

Is. Id saying this, I do not mean either to asBert or deny 

|t this ^ives the form in which the moral Inw presentB 

the members of the society in which it inheres. I 

I considering the cause, not the reaBon, of our moral aenti- 

e. Our moral judgment must condemn instincts and 

s of conduct which are pernicious to the social vitality, 

I must approve the opposite; but it does not necessarily 

.' thut it must condemn or approve them because they 

I perceived to be pernicious or beneficial. The question 

3s, how it comes to pass that we condemn what 

e do not think it to be pernicious ; and this 

Inot be fully answered at the present stage of the argument. 

I will only observe, that there is no absurdity in 

Iposing that the cause of our likes and dislikes may in some 

e bo the fact that tbi;y are useful to us, although we may 

be conscious o£ their utility. This, indeed, mast be to 
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wicked. This seems to be in one sense equally evident in all 
oonoeivable moral systems. If, with one set of thinkers, you i 
resolve morality into reason, a law to alter morality would be 
as absurd as a law to repeal a proposition in Euclid : if you / 
adopt the utilitarian theory, such a law would be as absurd as 
a law to alter the pleasure derivable from the consumption of 
stimulants. Upon the doctrine here advocated, it would be as 
absurd, let us say, as a law to make intoxication healthy. 
The action of any set of people can no more change the nature 
of ^ts than of logical necessities. 

11. But this does not entirely meet the case ; for I am 
here dealing with morality as it actually exists, not with 
morality as it ought to be. So far as morality either is or 
necessarily implies a statement of certain facts, it is of course 
true that morality cannot be made; but actual morality 
corresponds to men's theories about facts, and varies in pro- 
portion as they are fallible. It may therefore deviate from 
that which would be the code if they were incapable of error, 
and we may ask how it is possible to define the possible 
amplitude of their oscillations. May not the code of rules by 
which our moral judgments are guided vary as widely as any 
other code of rules ? May it not be swayed by prejudices or 
altered by respect for some constituted authority ? Though a 
legislative enactment could not make murder right, might it 
not as a fact determine the sentiment about murder ? This is 
necessarily a question of fact to be settled by historical inquiry, 
but the principles laid down may suggest some limit to the 
possible oscillations. 

12. It is plain, in fact, that though morality varies, it must . 
vary within incomparably narrower limits than other systems ' 
of law, because its variation is determined by far more general 
conditions. It is the variation of the most intimate structure 
and the deepest instincts, not of the superficial sentiments or 
of the special modifications of society. In the earliest stages 
of growth, when certain rigid customs represent the germs 
both of moral and other codes, the custom develops in all 
cases by a slow growth rather than by constant modification ; 
and even in the most civilised periods a similar process may 
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e placs in regard to certain rules aa modified imperceptibly 

J judicial interpretation. But as tiie difi'erenee beooines more 

llpable, the moral law alone retains tbe cbaractcristics of 

3, iudefeasiblt.', and so fortb. Tbu differenco then appears 

Itween the organic laws of the tissue and the special laws of 

J particular organisation. One class of laws maiutains 

ilf by the direct action of the organic instincts ; others by 

: application of those instincts to special circumstances, or 

aspect for the authority which developed by such appli- 

in. In a given case the two kinds of motive may be 

ixtricably blended. I may obey a given law either because 

luthority which enforces it or on its own account. I 

itp a proiuiso hfcause I think it right, or because I am 

ft'aid of the penultieB imposed upon a broach of contract, and 

itter case 1 keup it for the same reasons which would 

me to wear a prescribed costume, but the instincts 

Jiiob induce me to act morally are co-ordinate with those 

picb induce me to obey authority, and can only l>e altered 
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case of obedience to a power revealed by miracles, the imme/ 
diate change would not be so much a change of morality as k 
change in the sanctions of morality. It would be revealed to 
men that certain kinds of conduct had consequences of which 
they were not previously aware. Such a change might, no 
doubt, affect indirectly their whole moral character. But it 
is needless to discuss such a theory, except to take note of the 
virtual assertion that nothing short of supernatural inter- 
ference could bring about such a result. So long as we remain^, 
within the limits of scientific inquiry, we must admit that the 
influence of the greatest moral teacher depends, not upon his 
authority, but upon the congeniality of his teaching to the 
sentiments by which the social medium is already permeated. 
He succeeds in so far as his teaching is in harmony with the 
prevailing instincts. He could not teach if he were not in 
advance of his fellows, nor find a hearing unless he were 
giving articulate shape to thoughts obscurely present to count- 
less multitudes. Like Socrates, he must be something of a 
< midwife ' ; he facilitates the birth of the new ideas with which 
the world is already in travail, and is really the interpreter 
and the mouthpiece of thought seeking for utterance, and 
representing a slow process of elaboration. The poet and the 
pMloeopher, and the religious teacher no less than these, 
depend for their power upon this unconscious co-operation; 
and the more men study the history of the world, the more 
importance they come to attach to this occult process of dumb 
preparation. 

14. When we say, then, that morality grows and is not 
made, we really point to this fact, that it is the fruit of a 
gradual evolution of the organic instinct continued through 
many generations. Each individual imbibes the moral senti- 
ments as he grows up and regards them as primitive because 
he has accepted them without conscious reflection. To alter 
the code thus elaborated is to alter the most deeply rooted 
modes of thought and feeling, which are embedded in the 
whole scheme of life, and accepted by the race as its theory of 
the external world. The reformer must start with these senti- 
ments ingrained in his character, and must sympathise with 
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J fellows before he can influence them. New diflooreries 

ftut the external world, new wants due to the growth o( 

, the gradual accumulation of natural and int«llectti&l 

Llth, may necessitate some modification of the organia 

Itincts, but Hucli changes must always be slow, and involve 

Tny blind gropings after a solution before any tolerable 

lihrium can be reached. At each particular stage of the 

Icesa, the ordinary mind resists any change in the principles 

|tilled into it from birtb, and is only induced to revolt by 

very sensible evil. To alter a speculative opinion is hard . 

^h when its alteration involves any deeply seated change i 

ir system of thought, but it is far harder tii alter the ,' 

ans which havo a direct bearing upon our conduct, and [ 

nore to modify profound prejudices in the shiggish minds j 

[he greiit mass of mankind ; and therefore even in the case ' 

u the supposed change involves a real improvement in tha 

Bal adjustment, and has all the advantages, direct and in- 

ftct, resulting from that fact, it implies modifications so far- 
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which is either false or refers to a transcendental region of 
real existences altogether separate from the phenomenal world, 
and therefore has no intelligible bearing upon scientific theories. 
We cannot mean by eternity or immutability that the moral 
law will remain unaltered even if the conditions upon which 
it depends be altered ; but only that these are the most funda- 
mental conditions assignable, the permanent conditions of 
social vitality, which remain constant through an indefinite 
series of more superficial changes in the social organisation. 
If we assume that these conditions may be entirely different 
in some different world, the morality in that world would 
presumably be also different. If in some distant planet lying 
were as essential to human welfare as truthfulness is in this 
world, falsehood might there be a cardinal virtue. The possi- 
bility of such a state of things may be denied by those, at 
least, who profess omniscience ; but if you admit the possibility 
of such a change, you must admit also the possibility of the 
correlative change in the morality. The morality then is as 
permanent as the conditions of existence, though there may 
be a dispute as to the permanence of those conditions. A 
being radically different from man would no doubt have a 
different code of behaviour. The degree of constancy which 
we attribute to the moral code will appear more plainly when 
we come to a more direct deduction of the specific virtues. 
At present, we may say that any change must be relatively 
small in proportion to the permanence of the deepest organic 
instincts as compared with their modification under particular 
conditions. But we may also go one step further. The 
variation, we may say, whatever it is, must correspond to a 
process of evolution, not to what could be called arbitrary 
modification. If one form of living being is evolved from 
another, there must be a certain community of plan. Though 
the two may differ, certain fundamental properties are ex- 
emplified in both. Similarly, when a code of law is developed 
from a simpler code, the latter, though richer in content and 
more varied in application, must contoin certain first principles 
already given in the first, and extend them by generalising 
instead of repealing them. There is a continuity though not 
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I identity of sentiment. The tj^ of character which ia 

|roTed at one stage miiat be always on the lioe towards the 

1 approved at a more advanced stage. And therefore, 

we may raise our standard, and consider the good 

Q of one period as an average, or less than an aventge man 

L highurperiod, we may always so far approve of the standard 

i have left behind as to coDsider that its relative 

ments were always correct. The qualities approved may 

e been in everything better than the qualities disapproved, 

luj^h the highest qualities conceivable were not equal to 

w demamled. But a clearer view of the principle 

|owa from another characteristic of morality, which appears 

1 historical point of view to be of primary importance. 



IV. Morality as InUmal 
Il6. The clear enunciation of one principle seems Ui be ft 
Iracteristic of all the great moral revolutions. The recogni- 
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oondact carries with it a rule as to character, and vice versd. 
Begolate a man's feelings or his actions, and you necessarily 
affect his actions or his feelings. Induce a man not to hate 
his brother, and he will be slow to kill him; and if yon 
persuade him not to kill, you necessarily limit to some degree 
the force of his hatred. As it is easier for the primitive mind 
to accept the objective than the subjective definition of con- 
duct, the primitive rule takes the corresponding form, and 
only prescribes qualities of character indirectly by prescribing 
methods of conduct. 

18. Where, then, is the importance of making the distinc- 
tion? If to every mode of feeling there corresponded a 
definite mode of conduct, the two rules would imply each 
other. It is possible to suggest certain cases in which this 
would be approximately true. It seems, at least, to hold true 
of the appetites as distinguished from the intellectual emo- 
tions; for while every appetite has a definite physical organ 
to correspond to it, the mode of feeling and the mode of acting 
are mutually implied. To regulate thirst is to regulate drink- 
ing ; but this fails to hold good so soon as we deal with the 
emotions which do not discharge themselves by a fixed or 
narrow channel. If I try to define any mode of action solely 
by its objective characteristics, that is, solely by those qualities 
through the perception of which I recognise the existence of 
a world external to myself, I find that the coincidence cannot 
be maintained. Any action so defined may be due to the 
most varying motives, and the same motive prompt the most 
various actions. Killing generally implies hatred, but in 
certain cases I may kill from a sense of duty, from a desire 
of money, or even from love of the person killed ; when I wish, 
for example, to 'put him out of his misery.' Therefore, '. 
though the prohibition of killing generally forbids the same • 
acts as are forbidden by a prohibition of hatred, the two ; 
prohibitions will diverge in an indefinite number of cases, i 
If I wish to forbid all the actions which spring out of hatred, 
the definition by the internal characteristic is simple and 
exhaustive, whereas the other kind of definition must be 
indefinitely complex, and must always be more.or less deiocitiH^. 
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.odify the prohibition of killing by permitting it in 

Iticular cases, aa, tor examplo, in war ; and again by adding 

mber of subsidiary probibitions, forbidding other means 

gratifying hatred, such as mere ioBiilt or the production of 

Bditions indirectly unfavourable to life. But, after all, it 

liUl of course be idle to attenipt to sum up all the indefinite 

July of ways by which one man can inflict pain upon his 

fchboiirs. The difference between the two methods is like 

IdiETireDce between marking a circle by the revolution of a 

e round a given centre and trying to make an approxi- 

i circli' by causing a number of other figures drawn from 

Irnal points to intersect in such a way as more or less to 

■cate the circumference of the circle. If, in short, I wish 

■orhiil all conduct which is the fruit of a certain disposition, 

lall do so at once by forbidding that disposition ; and, in 

case, the rule of conduct will tend to become simpler aa 

ing new classes of action under this general rule. If, on 

(other hand, 1 proceed by the opposite method, and try to 
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the oondaot will of course depend upon the special stimulus 
which comes from without as well as upon the character. 
To know how the character acts, we must know what influences 
are operative; we must understand the instrument, and we 
must also know what are the movements of the external 
player. But to obtain the general rule we abstract from all 
those particular accidents, and consider only what is essential. 
We want to know what are the conditions imposed by the 
structure of the instrument itself, whatever conditions may be 
imposed from without. But this is to take into account only 
those external circumstances which are constant, and whose 
existence is assumed when we assume the existence of the 
agent The organism implies the environment as a persistent 
and universal condition, to which therefore no explicit reference 
need be made. If breathing is necessary to life, air must be 
necessary ; but I can define the laws of breathing, its relation 
to other functions, and its place in the whole organic equi- 
librium, without making any further reference to this implied 
condition. So a psychologist might regard a man as a com- 
pound of certain primitive emotions, and give their relations as 
constituting his character without any reference to the external 
conditions which are necessary to the existence of such a | 
being. The general rules so given would be implied in every 
particular action and their mode of operation, and each case 
would depend upon the special stimulus applied ; but the rules 
would not themselves include any datum of external fact. In | 
the special cases where a given mode of feeling has a fixed/ 
external correlative, the two modes of stating the rule wouldi 
be interchangeable ; but as in the general case no such equi- 
valent presents itself, we must necessarily state the rule in the 
direct and only possible form, namely, as a rule of character. 
And since morality is, as we have said, concerned with these 
general rules, the only mode of stating the moral law must be 
as a rule of character. 

20. The point may be made clearer by taking into account 
another consideration. If we consider any given class of 
actions, we may say that the intrinsic motive, instinct, or 
mode of feeling is that wbiph b^ing given, the action follows, 
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■hich, if the action takea place, luuat be preaent. Hai^r, 

may say (without taking; not^ of poaaiUe exoeptioDs), implies 

; under certain circitmstancea, and vice versd the con- 

Bption of food under these circnmatancea impliea bungsr. 

, a^ain, there will l>e a true intrinBie motive if certain 

litions always produce a given desire, even when other 

■itiona may prevent the desire from leading to action, 

s the case if huntier is always produced by certain oun- 

!. although other considoratinna, e.g. the fear of poison, 

I prevent eating. For a volition wo then have only a 

Tbere la, on the other hand, an extrinaic motive 

1 the condnct is desired solely with a view to some further 

which may or may not be present, and is therefore not 

l-ed when that result is not anticipated. In such a case 

iiitive is not only overcome, but entirely suppressed by 

lange of circumstances, and the apparent end tumtg out to 

f been only desirable as a. means to some further end. 

pi. Assuming this, we may say that there are many classes 
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22. In the general ease, however, the statement will be/ 
dififerent. A given class of actions will be pleasant or painful, 
and may therefore suggest a rule of conduct of one kind or 
other. Now, generally speaking, we may say of a certain 
elasi of conduct partly defined by external considerations, 
that it most correspond more or less closely to some intrinsic 
motive. It may be such that one kind of conduct alone will ' 
be desirable on the assumption that the agent is accessible 
to certain motives. That is, if we have a certain character, 
we shall act in the way supposed. But it will also generally 
be tme that the same conduct may be prompted by other 
motives ; so that we cannot certainly infer the motive from 
the conduct. And besides this, it will generally be true that 
the desirability of the conduct depends to some extent upon 
dioomsiances not expressed in the rule. So that some kinds 
of conduct, although falling within the class definition, do 
not present themselves as desirable. That is to say, it has no 
intrinsic motive precisely corresponding to it. So, to repeat 
the former illustration, certain actions are generally the result 
of kindness. So long as I am kindly I shall not kill ; but 
the abstinence from killing may be the result of many other 
motives, such as fear of the gallows ; and in some rare cases 
kindliness might even prompt to killing. To say this is only / 
to repeat the previous statement of the impossibility of making 
the external and internal codes precisely coincident. 

28. We may ask, then, how any external rule of conduct 
is possible ; for if all conduct is conditioned by feeling, and 
uniform conduct implies uniform feeling, whilst external uni- 
formity could only be secured in practice by internal variation, 
and vice versd, it would seem that no external rule can 
express a real rule of conduct. In one sense this seems to be 
rigidly true. That is, there is no rule which a human being 
will obey under all circumstances in spite of all conceivable 
conflicting motives. This is simply an admission that the 
strength of the will is finite. It merely asserts that other 
motives may override those implied in the observance of the 
mle ; the rule may still be an operative force, though not the 
pole or dominant force. But the question is how any rule 
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J the external kind can express even a uniform desire, and 

I not, whence it can derive any permanent influence? To 

e may say, that, in the first place, the observance of 

rule may become a habit. The essence of a habit is, 

have seen, that I act in a certain way in obedience to 

■rtain signals, mthout caUing up all the feelings implied. 

T I am in the habit of getting up to breakfast when a bell 

gH, I may get up when a bell ringa which I know to be 

I indication ; but I must suppose that in this case the 

lowledge is more or less of the potential kind ; that is, that 

Imight know if I reflected or brought into vivid conaoioua- 

s all the thoughts connected with the given symbol. And, 

I the secfnd place, the observance, and still more frequently 

) breach of a rule, may be due simply to the fact that 

^m an unreasonable and inconsistent being. This mc&na 

Irtually, as we have already seen, that I may have a difl'erent 

f aritcter at different times, and perhaps allow a set of 

I which, nn other occasions, are relatively superficial. 
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gives pain. If I see a man, therefore, and know nothing 
about bim beyond the fact that he is a man, I shall refrain 
from killing him. I shall again refrain unless the presumption 
is rebutted by evidence that killing will diminish pain ; and 
in that case, I shall kill if, in fact, the dislike to giving pain 
is the intrinsic and sole applicable motive of my conduct in 
relation to my neighbours. On this supposition the general 
rule is a conditional one, although the conditions may not be 
distinctly formulated. 

26. Again, the rule may be accepted from an extrinsic- 
motive; that is to say, from a motive not implied in the 
definition of the class of conduct commanded or prohibited. 
This, of course, is the case wherever the rule is accepted, not 
for itself, but from regard to the authority by which it is 
imposed. In this case I do not object to killing, but to some 
consequence not necessarily or invariably connected with it. 
I may object to kill because killing leads to the gallows or 
because it leads to damnation. Were I certain to escape the 
hangman and to obtain spiritual absolution, I might still be 
ready to kill. This, of course, is a highly important case in 
practice. The legislator is forced to classify conduct by its 
objective manifestations. He, therefore, is necessarily limited I 
by the considerations already suggested. He cannot forbid 
all the possible manifestations of a passion such as hatred, 
but only those which produce certain tangible and visible 
consequences. However elaborate his code, there will still be 
innumerable devices by which a man whose character prompts I 
him to take the forbidden courses can gratify his passions by | 
indirect methods. And where the moralist and the religious 1 
teacher is misled by the analogy, and instead of forbidding the I 
passion tries to classify all the modes of conduct to which it 
may lead, he gets into the same difficulty. He permits what 
he does not prohibit, and is therefore in danger of producing 
hypocrisy instead of virtue, and stopping a few holes in a sieve 
instead of stopping the stream at its source. And here we have 
the secret of the immense importance attributed by all the 
higher moralists to the other mode of statement. 

26. Hence we may define the spheres to which rules^ whkih. 
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r havB not rd external rGfereiiue, are neceesarUy limited. 
I long as any external eloment is present in the formala, it 
ist be a {ormiila of tho organ, Dot of the organism, appli- 
i under partiuular conditions or circumstances, and not 
■oQ^iii<; to the man simply in respect of his intrinsic 
. For if the respect for the law is really a case of 
Ipect for the imposing authority, that authority is itself a 
iiluct of the primary instincts acting under special condi- 
ml determined by them and by the properties of the 
■ of which it is a modification. Therefore a rule of 
lidut't which tacitly or implicitly depends upon some prin- 
Ble of authority must by its nature define, not a property of 
B tissue, but of some special product, determined by external 
|cumstances and variable from time to time. And if we 
' ca.sc of any rule which does not coincide throughout 
Ito the motive and the conduct, it can only give a condi- 
'ult of conduct, tbo condition being not tho general 
ns implied in ttie- existence of the agent, hut in some 
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law be from other points of view inconsistent. In this case, 
therefore, the true role is in the form : Do as you are bid by ' 
somebody. And as here, again, the instinct of obedience to 
any authority whatever is necessarily dependent upon the 
particular circumstances under which the authority has grown 
up, and is a deduction from the primary instincte in a parti- 
cular application, not the principle from which they can be 
deduced, we still have a rule of character as affected by special 
conditions, not a rule which corresponds to the organic rela- 
tions of character. Hence any external law whatever fails to 
give a law of character simply ; and, on the other hand, the 
organic law must also transcend all these special applications, 
however general some of them may be. The moral law as a 
law of social ' tissue,' or as a law concerned only with the 
development of character by the intrinsic properties of the 
social organism in presence of fixed external conditions, can 
only be adequately expressed in terms which have no external 
reference. 

27. The process, then, by which the moral law (or rather 
the law of conduct of men considered simply as constituting 
the social tissue, for this law includes but is not coincident 
with the moral law) is developed, is a process of generalisa- 
tion. It corresponds to a vast induction carried on by the 
race as organised in society. It is a gradual disengagement 
of certain primary instincts, and a distinct perception of their 
value and mutual relations from the perplexing complexity of 
their particular manifestations — a process which is more com- 
plex because it involves a modification of the emotions and of 
the whole character, as well as a simple intellectual process. 
Certain modes of conduct are seen to be bad, that is, they are 
disliked for some reason or other by the persons concerned. 
Society tries to put them down as it tries to extirpate dan- 
gerous animals. It develops in proportion to its success in 
this undertaking, which implies, again, a development of the 
feelings hostile to such practices, and at the same time of a 
social structure capable of applying effectual restraints. Now, 
so &ir as the growth of a certain body of sentiment is implied, 
the question emerges, What is the common principle in virtue 
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I which this, that, and the other bad praotioe is hateful? 

J men grow more reaaonaljle, they are eonatantly comparing 

Id correlating their feelings ; some such process is involved 

!onscioua action; they are thus classifying the ^-arious 

,1 phenomena in respect of the feelings excited. Gmdu- 

ly, it appcara that this process lends to a necessary divergence 

f the two methods of classification. The same feeling is 

ited in countless ways according to the endless combination 

isternal facts. No definite class of esternal facts can be 

tigned which precisely corresponds to one intrinsic feeling. 

Imce, as the ultimate principle of classification must for all 

Brposi^s of conduct be by the primary feelings, we find that 

)at general rules ot conduct must be expressed in terms 

J character, and the other rules, which contain the appii- 

|.Lon iif those general rules to more special cases, must take 

iiibordinatij position, and be regarded as being only of con- 

|iotinl value. This, again, is the same thing oa to say that 

e general rules express the properties of the social tissue, 

Bthose propertiofj of the organic growth which noderlie all 
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to a given association may be regarded as more or less condi- 
tional. I may agree to obey its rules so long as those rules 
do not conflict with the laws of a higher authority. We 
might conceivably have a state which in this way did in fact 
recognise the moral law, so that no law would actually be 
enforced when it conflicted with the moral sense of the com- 
munity. How far this is the case in any really existing state 
I do not presume to say. It is undoubtedly very difficult to 
enforce laws when they palpably offend the recognised morality 
of a country ; and the conceivable reply of a lawyer, that they 
are still laws, is a mere verbal reply when we are dealing with 
facts. But however this may be in particular cases, the 
general principle remains true. The laws of a state, along 
with all its other arrangements, are, generally speaking, the 
product of the social medium from which it springs, and 
generally, therefore, reflect the prevalent moral feeling. And 
further, the moral feeling is itself dependent upon conditions 
of a higher and more general order than those by which the 
political organisation is determined. We may therefore say 
briefly that the morality of a race, as it depends upon the 
most permanent conditions, represents its fundamental cha- 
racteristics, and that the subordinate rules of conduct, what- 
ever they may be, must be regarded as springing from them, 
and not vice versd. Many laws, indeed, exist which are re- 
garded as more or less immoral by large classes of the persons 
bound by them. The law does not cease to be a law because 
it is immoral, but certainly it has less chance of being any- 
thing but a law in name : and the only general principle must 
be that the characteristics which are most deeply seated and 
dependent upon the most permanent conditions must tend, 
however long the process, to override those which are rela- 
tively superficial and contingent. Further, it may be added 
that, in an ideal state of society, every general principle would 
also be recognised in every particular rule. This is a result, 
indeed, to which we must expect a gradual approximation 
rather than anticipate its actual attainment. So, for example, 
if the moral law commands kindliness and some particular 
rule prescribes a cruel action, we may say that if the society 
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Iprogreaaive (a, coDdition which is of course necessary) some 
liform rule must be worked nut. Then, by bj'potb^sis, 
liiUiness has been discovered to be a quality cbarACterisLic of 
iiil vitality, and tbo rule can be laid down abflolulely : 
..'ri::is the rule which prescribes cruelty is the product of 
10 particular coinbinatiou of circumstances, and can only 
I stated conditionally. Hence we may say that the general 
Tidincy must be to bring about aueh a modification of aenti- 
Lnt that the HuperficJtil and exceptional rule may be super- 
lied by one consistent with the general principle. The 
Ltement, however, as to the supremacy of morality and the 
Inscience is generally, as I tbink, understood in a diETerent 
nd as applicable to particular cases of conduct rather 
Ian to the position occupied by the moral seotiinents in the 
.1 process of evolution. We sball come to tbii) in a later 
■apter. 

V. Basis of Morality 
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a fuller solution of the problem of adapting a society formed 
of given materials and acting under fixed conditions to the 
needs which those conditions impose. Again, it must be 
capable of expression as a law of internal character, not as a 
law of external facts ; for the only variable element is the 
character, and the problem to which it supplies an answer is 
the determination of the most effective qualities of character 
which can be developed in a given agent to make him an 
efficient member of society. In the infinite variety of circum-t 
stance, these qualities may manifest themselves in a corre> 
sponding variety of methods, which can never be adequately 
summed up or classified by external characteristics. And, 
finally, since these qualities represent the most general rules 
of action, such alone as can be stated absolutely — that is, 
without reference to varying circumstances — the law must be 
supreme. It deals with the first principles, the primary 
reasons to which every particular case must present a special 
application. 

80. Supposing this to be admitted, we have still the critical 
problem before us. For the natural method would now be 
to deduce from the general principle the particular rules of 
conduct, and to show that they do in fact lead to the re- 
cognised moral law. There is, as I began by saying, a tolerable 
agreement as to the contents of that law, however wide may 
be the divergence as to its form. This being so, it would be 
absurd, as it would be really misleading, to affect the method 
of an a priori deduction. We know what are the conclusions 
to be reached, and need not speak as though we had befv^re 
OS nothing but the premisses. It will be enough to show 
that the general principles of morality can in fact be deduced 
from the theory laid down, without supposing that we are 
starting from that theory with perfectly unprepossessed minds, 
in search of any principles that may turn up. Certain general 
remarks, however, may be premised, to elucidate the nature 
of the investigation. We are to see how certain rules have 
been reached by the evolution of society from a period at 
which, as we assume, though attributing to our assumption 
no more than an approximate accuracy, the individual man. 
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ll hia presont orgaQiBation, but at which Bociety esisted only 
1, and this custom upon which it depends had not been 
Htinctly elaborated nor consciotisly accopted. We have to 
ll, then, only with the tuIgh which have been created by 
Bicty, or rather which have been evolved as society baa I 
■Ived, the internal and theest^rnal processes being necessarily I 
related, and not related as tbough^one had appeared tirst f 
I the other been moulded upon it. 

, Hence we have nothing to do with certain rales of 

Iduct which are implied in the very constitution of the rocG) 

I which would certainly have to be stated as primary con- 

ms of eustence. Men must have certain appetites, hunger, 

5c\ual instinct, and so forth, without which the race conld 

survive for a day. They are, again, implied in every later 

Helopment , but we have only to do with the later modifioa- 

1, and not with the initial state. But, in the next place, it 

llear that no might lay down niany rules of conduct as 

s-ary t > the esistence of society which cannot bo regarded 
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sistent with selfishness, cruelty, falsehood, and other bad 
qualities. Briefly, it is admitted that, in some sense or other, | 
morality implies action for the good of others ; but to define 
that sense accurately is to solve some of the most vital moral 
problems. We may ask, in fact, whether it is or is not possible 
for any man to aim at the good of others as an ultimate end ? 
and, again, whether it is necessary to moral conduct that the 
good of others should be consciously intended, or whether it is 
sufficient that it should be a natural consequence of the con- 
duct in question? To give some answer to these and the 
allied questions will be one object of the following pages. 

82. We may first recall a distinction, already stated, which 
will be relevant to this inquiry. Society, as I have said, may 
be regarded both as an aggregate and as an organism. There 
are certain qualities which we may suppose to vary in the 
individual without necessarily involving a change in the social 
structure. The relations of the parts may remain sensibly the 
same although the general vigour — the sum total of the 
energies involved — ^is increased or diminished. On the other 
hand, there are qualities in respect of which the reverse is true. 
No change can take place in them without implying a corre- 
sponding change in the character of the social union. The 
distinction is not absolute ; for every change in any part of 
the organism must have some reaction upon all its other parts ; 
but the distinction may be, or rather must be, made for 
purposes of classification. We must distinguish, that is, 
between such a quality as loyalty, which cannot be supposed to 
increase or diminish without altering the essential character- 
istics of the social tie, and such a quality as mere personal 
prudence, which would no doubt have a great influence upon 
the whole social organism, but which may be considered apart 
from that set of consequences and which immediately affects 
the total power of the community rather than the relation 
between its members. Some reference, whether erroneous or 
not, to this distinction seems to be implied in the criterion by 
which we judge whether a given rule does or does not belong 
to morality proper after we have admitted it to be a rule of 
social vitality. And this distinction may be made without 
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Isidoring the further and most important question bow t&i 

] (quality which ia actually and permanently essential to 

■cty considorod as an organism, rather than to society con- 

3 an aggregate, does or does not involve any conaoioua 

■roDce to the welfare of the society, or of others besides tha 

u. This is a question which demands a special discussion, 

which, thoreforo, it is desirable to ieser>'6 as much as 

ble. 

!3. The question, therefore, which now has to be considered 
e deduction of the moral rule from the general principle 
ocial vitality, and with a reference to the question how 
/ are distinguished from other rules deducible from that 
ciplo. If we have rightly assigned the germs to which 
aoral law belongs, we have atiU to consider how these 
) may be divided into species, and what is the specifie 
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CHAPTER V 

CONTENTS OF THE MORAL LAW 

I. The Law of Nature and Morality 

1. The law of nature has but one precept, 'Be strong.' 
Nature has but one punishment, decay, culminating in death 
or extirpation, and takes cognisance of but one evil, the weak- 
ness which leads to decay. From this, the most general point 
of view, we can make no distinction between the various 
instincts except in so far as they do or do not imply the 
vitality of the organism to which they belong. But when 
we regard the individual as an organism within an organism, 
the law takes different forms and requires to be differently 
stated, according to its mode of impact. In one great class of 
cases it applies to the instincts in respect of which society is 
an aggregate, and the conduct of each individual may vary 
without implying a corresponding variation in the social 
organisation. In the other class it applies to those instincts 
which are the vital forces of that association, and cannot vary 
without a corresponding variation in it. In one case the 
effect upon the individual is the primary effect, and the society 
is affected through its constituent units ; in the other case, the 
units are affected through the society, and the law cannot be 
intelligibly stated without taking the social factor into account. 
This may be expressed again by saying that the great law, 
' Be strong,' has two main branches, ' Be prudent ' and * Be 
virtuous.' To assign the mutual relations of these resulting 
codes, which, although distinguishable in abstract analysis, 
are so closely connected in the concrete, is the task upon which 
we must now enter. By some thinkers morality has been 
resolved into a particular case of prudence; according to 
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Brs, prndence may be resolved into morality, or both into 
It reason or into a desire for happinesB. Let us oonsider 
1 the case must be stated from our point of view. 

Tlu3 Btatement takes for granted the genera! nature of 
I distmction ft is, in fact, admitted that by the moral 
mean to refer not merely to tbe predicatea already 
f d, bucb as tbe eternity, supremacy, and so forth, of the 
', but aho to its having in some sense or other a reference 
B welfare of the society. What wo have now to do is to 
Ititutfl tor that 'some sense or otbor' a more precise 
|iilion; and tbe task would be accomphsbed if we could 
e tbe particular laws of conduct from tbe laws of nature, 
J then show which of these laws coincide with tbe moral 
land why. There is here the difficulty that tbe moral law 
Inot been, and, if 1 am right, cannot bo accurately codified, 
L if tbti agreement as to its contents were still closer than 
Ktually tbe case. If we classify conduct by external marks, 
i variety of general rules, none of which are precise or 
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we should love God and our neighbour ; that we should hurt 
no one, and do to others as we would that they should do to 
us. Bufc such statements are too general to be available for 
our present purpose. 

8. To iind a classification of the virtues which will not run 
into infinite detail or be a simple affirmation of the general 
principle, we may observe that the internal mode of classifica- 
tion suggests a method which will be sufficient for our purposes, 
and which corresponds to the ancient doctrine of the cardinal 
virtues. We may begin by considering the qualities which 
belong to the individual primarily, and ask how far they have 
any moral significance. The general formula of such virtues 
is, * Be strong,' or, as we may put it, ' All weakness is an evil.' 
The simplest organism may be considered in respect of its 
strength or weakness, that is, its power of preserving its life 
onder the various conditions of existence, and that before any 
complexity of social organisation has been reached. As the 
social development affects these qualities as well as the others 
more directly involved, the social pressure constitutes a law 
which may have some moral character. In the next place, 
the development is of two kinds, or may be regarded under 
two main aspects — the emotional and the intellectuaL To 
each of these there belongs a characteristic moral law ; for as 
soon as we can regard the individual as a complex organism, 
made up of different instincts and capacities for feeling, one 
main condition of vitality must refer to the strength and 
mutual relation of those instincts. Hence we have the virtues 
of which the general formula is, ' Be temperate,' or the corre- 
lative statement that all excess is an evil. These qualities, 
again, however modified in the higher phases of development, 
must exist in germ even before the animal is capable of any- 
thing that can be called reasoning, or of a conscious reference 
to the distant or the future. When we consider the intellectual 
development, we have a third class of virtues referring to the 
conditions of intellectual efficiency, the general formula being 
in this case, * Be truthful,' and ' All falsehood is evil.' And, 
finally, as the social* organisation becomes developed, and has 
special moods of sentiment corresponding to it, we have the 
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Kues which correBpond directly to a conditios of sncial 
ulity. The formula, may be expressed in the aocial or 
1 asserti m that all injury to our fellows is an evil. 
Bill not inquire whether this classification can be regarded 
Iccumte or eihaustive. It will give us, at any rate, a clue 
Bthe inquiry quit« aufficient for our purpose; that is, in 
ft, fir Bho\^-ing how the specific difference understood by the 
■al ' is brought out in the code actually furmed by 
>-aIs and disapprovals, and what is the nature — so 
.u b(! defined — of the process hj which the dorelop- 
Lt ia effected. . -, V ^"\ 

II. Virtue of Courage 

e strong ' is, I have said, the general precept of the 

I of nature. The strength of the society, again, is increased 

Itbe strength of its individual members. So far as each 

L ia strunger, braver, more energetic, and more industrious, 

3 capable, therefore, of holding hia own against external 

miea or matorJal disadvantages, bo far is the society 
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against external enemies, military excellence is the most obvious 

guarantee for its security, and in rude societies, military 

excellence is proportional to courage. Savage tribes may often 

be said to hold life at every moment upon the tenure of military 

prowess. And, moreover, it is plain that the same principle 

wjuld hold good, not only where it is directly exemplified, 

but where there are apparent deflections from the rule. That 

is to say, that in cases where the external conditions are such 

as to give less importance to the military energies, courage 

is less highly estimated ; and so, again, the particular kind of 

courage most in demand varies as fraud or force is the most 

effective weapon for the particular race and purpose. The 

most familiar instance is in the very different estimate which 

is placed upon courage in the two sexes. Moralists would 

hardly admit that the rule ought to be different; but they 

admit that, in point of fact, want of courage in men provokes 

contempt in most modern nations, and a want of chastity is 

regarded with comparative indifference ; whilst in the case of 

women, the rule is altered : unchastity is hold to be the most 

unpardonable of crimes, whilst cowardice, in some relations 

at least, is thought to be rather graceful than otherwise. 

Practical moralists lament these inconsistencies, and theorists 

have invented more or less ingenious hypotheses to account 

for them. The historical explanation is, within its own limits, 

simple and obvious. We may state that in early social stages 

fighting power was the critical or essential power for each race ; 

that those in which it flourished most conquered, and often 

exterminated the rest ; and thus that a cultivation of the 

military qualities, the most conspicuous of which was bravery, 

was a characteristic of the dominant races. The warrior was 

the natural leader, and the best warrior had the first choice 

of spoil, or the greatest chance of gratifying his passions. 

Naturally excellence in war was coveted and admired by every 

one. The estimate once fixed tends to prolong itself even 

when some of these conditions disappear. Every male child 

in a certain rank in England is still brought up from its 

cradle to value itself on being * a gentleman ; ' and to be a 

gentleman is amongst other things, to be ready to take one's 
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VQ part with sword or fist. To women, on the other hand, 

s been aEisi<;Qecl from the earliest period of the division of 

r the class of social fuDctioQB for which military excellence 

8 not required. The savage acquired hia wife by knocking 

r down ; to him, thertfore, the ideal feminine character 

list have included rt^ftdiness to bo knocked down, or at least 

Ireadiness to strike again ; and as some of the forms of 

3 recall the early system, so iu the sentiments with 

liicb it is regarded there may still linger something of the 

fly instinct associated with striking And being struck, 

bus we may say that courage is a necessary condition 
I the vitality of a society so long as it depends upon military 
Itivity ; tind this implies that every man is in such a society 
liined to be brave in so far as his possession of that quality 
|titles him to respL'ct and the advantages of being respected ; 
tin, in so far as he imbibes the current opinion by 
liich the standard Islixodfrom his earliest period of conscious 
might. The development nf society implies n corresponding 
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it down as more or less diabolical ; whilst at the same time 
they are capable of a true chivalry towards those with whom 
they are more nearly allied. The English and Scotch 
Borderers might respect each other's courage, and be the better 
friends when the fighting was over. They might, at the same 
time, regard courage in a Saracen as a bad quality, demanding 
a more undying antipathy. This growth of the chivalrous 
feeling implies, on the one side, a growth of sympathy, inas- 
much as we are now capable of admiring the man who was 
beyond the pale of any common feeling ; and, on the other 
hand, it may be regarded as involving an implicit generalisa- 
tion. We say implicitly that we regard the brave enemy as 
intrinsically admirable in so far as he has shown a good 
quality, and objectionable only from the accidental circiim- 
stances which have made his interests incompatible with our 
own. We thus have virtually reached the general principle 
that courage in war is a valuable quality for its owner and his 
side, and therefore one which we can admire, although it may 
or may not be valuable to ourselves. 

6. The increased intelligence or sensibility which makes 
such a judgment possible carries along with it other changes. 
In the early state, attention is fixed exclusively upon the 
simple case of military excellence. The warrior who runs 
away is doing me an injury, for the tribe has its interests so 
much in common that the bad conduct of one necessarily 
injures others. But as men become more intelligent and 
society more complex, this simple observation requires to be 
modified. For, in the first place, it must come to be perceived 
that courage per se is not necessarily a good quality. If, that 
is, courage be defined as simple insensibility to danger, it may 
obviously be carried to excess ; and we imply this by the 
condemnatory phrase * rashness.' Indeed it is so little a virtue, 
that cases may certainly be imagined in which what we call 
cowardice would be a virtue. There are races of animals 
which owe their safety to a lively perception of danger. The 
excellence of a hare consists in running away, and those hares 
which were best at running and also quickest at taking alarm 
would tend to survive, and set the standard of hare-morality. 
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is not tho case with man, we C&n only explain it by tlie 
Kct tbat, in the conditions of human life, military excellence 
1 the necessary condition of auccesa, and that military success 
is courage. But courage, as we see, requires to be more 
:uiirntely defined. 'Moral courage,' as it is called, tends to 
mka the place of ' physical courage." By moral courage we 
Bust understand not simple inaensibility to danger, which is 
(insistont with idiocy, but a power, as we say, of ' keeping 

r heads,' or, in other words, of reasoning as deliberately and 
Kting us coolly under danger as when there is no danger. 

bis [Quality would be as useful to hares as to men, and indeed 
J implied in the intellectual development; for it Is simply a 
latement that a power of reasoning — that is, of consulting all 
■levant circumstances and acting in accordance with a sound 
Idgmcnt' — is an essential part of practical reason. Courage, 
Berefore, changes its quality t3 some extent, and we admire 

3 kind of courage which is manifested by the general coin- 
Banding under stress of great danger and henvy responsibility 
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efficiency in peace, one quality or the other may be in excess ; 
as there are races which are easily conquered, but which have 
great capacity for thriving and extending themselves when 
not encountered by enemies, and others in which the military 
spirit is so strongly developed that, although they can resist 
direct attacks, they are weak in adapting themselves to the 
material conditions of life. The races which survive are 
those in which there has been such a development that, on 
the whole, a maximum of efficiency has been reached by the 
best adaptation to divergent, though not naturally antagonistic, 
conditions of development. The distinction appears in the 
internal relations of any community ; for as peaceful relations 
become more prominent, it is evident that excellence of the 
military kind may be combined with bad qualities of another 
kind — that the bravest man or the best soldier may be lazy, 
dissolute, or tyrannical in his other relations, and that we 
must therefore substitute some more discriminating mode of 
judgment for that which was previously sufficient. 

6. Hence arises the problem whether courage can be con- 
sidered as a moral quality at all ; for it may be as well to make 
the remark, which will be frequently exemplified, that although 
we speak of the moral law as though it corresponded to a 
perfectly distinct mode of thinking and feeling, we are by no 
means entitled to assume that the actual demarcation is so 
sharp as our use of language suggests. In fact, we shall find 
that it is often exceedingly difficult to decide at what point 
we are to trace that special shade of feeling which may be 
called distinctly moral. The difficulty is the greater because 
there is no reason to suppose that the same sentiment exists 
in all members of a given society. The feelings with which 
they regard an admittedly wrong action may vary greatly 
aoeording to individual idiosyncrasies, even though they agree 
in condemning the same actions or admiring the same qualities 
of character. This appears to be the case in the present 
instance. When asked whether courage is or is not a moral 
quality in the strictest sense, we must reply that at some 
periods it has been considered as not only a virtue, but the 
typical and cardinal virtue, whilst at others it begins to be 
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lesa doubtful whether it is, proporly speaking, a virtue 
I all : while, again, very different answers would probably be 
l-eti upon this point by different classes of persons. 

. Remembering this, lot us ask what are the facts as to 

e existing social code. If courage is intrinsically virtuous 

', that is, the bare fact that a man is brave entitles htm to 

I called virtuoua so tar — we should have to admit that every 

ifestation of courage was virtuous, and we should call a 

good because he met a tiger unlliuchingly when he was 

Inply engaged in sport. This, I think, would be rather a 

gained iiaa of language, and wo should decline to admit the 

3 unless the quality was exerted for benevolent pur- 

\a, for example, in saving the life of one of the tiger's 

litims. But in the latter case it eeema that it is not in 

Ipect of bis courage that the man is called virtuous, but in 

■pect of his It n selfishness or benevolence. Thas, to take a 

§-ther case, we feel it to be a perfectly justifiable form of 

an when Clarendon speaks of Cromwell as a ' bold. 
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feeling, although the approval is not exactly of the kind which 
we call moral. If we speak of some distinctly moral quality, 
the implicit reasoning would be different. Charles I., let us 
assume, was chaste but tyrannical. In so far as he was chaste 
he deserves moral approval, and in so far as tyrannical, moral 
disapproval. We have to settle the balance by conflicting 
considerations. But in the case of a Cromwell, the respect 
which we feel for his courage does not serve to qualify the 
moral verdict, but to represent a feeling which is intermediate 
between that of moral approbation and simple admiration for 
an endowment, physical strength and beauty, for example, 
which has no definite relation to moral judgment at all. It 
may be just worth while to add, that the difference cannot be 
explained by saying that courage is a simple property which 
does not involve * free will,' or is incapable of being modified 
by the approval of others. How far this consideration affects 
our moral judgment need not be considered here, inasmuch as 
it obviously does not apply to this case. There is no quality 
which is more imminently amenable to opinion. The special 
characteristic of the warrior has always been taken to be his 
thirst for glory, and the fact that courage can be generated by 
discipline is one of the most familiar of observations. 

10. It is, in fact, easy to put a logical interpretation upon 
the verdict of common sense ; for it virtually asserts that 
courage is a quality which is useful to society : that it there- 
fore forms a part of the good man's character ; and thus that 
to call a man a good coward involves some inconsistency, 
although it is not inconsistent to speak of a bad brave man. 
Hence courage may be regarded as one of the necessary con- 
ditions of ideal excellence, though its possession does not 
necessarily imply the fulfilment of any other conditions. To 
be good, you must be brave ; but you may be brave without being 
good. And therefore when we see courage united to wicked- 
ness, we regard the agent as in some degree qualified for oar 
approval, though for a kind of approval differing from that 
reserved for what we call virtue in the most eminent degree. 
And the principle involved is obvious : namely, that courage 
does not imply necessarily a use of faculties for the good of 
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pors. In rude states ut society, as we have seeo, this is aeoea- 

IriJy (or almost necesBarily) the ease, inaamiiob as the indi- 

bual ia so closely ideotified with his tribe, the objecta of hia 

limosity are so certain to be the objects dangerous to bis 

llowa, that to be brave ia to be socially useful. Bat as 

Tciety develops we see that the necessity is external ; that is, 

ut upon (I state of things which does not always exist 

I the higher stages ; and hence we make a distinction, and 

liilst still admiring courage, we scarcely regard it with that 

jcific kind of admiration reserved for qualities which, by 

ir very nature, must be useful to others than the agent. 

11. Let us now consider for a moment the nature of the 

cl'ss thns described. It supposes the development of a 

mplex nrgauisation and the growth of correlative instincts. 

primitive society depends at every instant upon the 

■ilitary prowess of its members. Resppct for the good 

Ibtor and contempt for the bad, respect, therefore, tor 

and contempt for cowardice, as the most obvious 
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tion, starting by a condemDation of certain actions plainly 
mischievous to the society, and ending by the recognition of 
a certain type of character as admirable, which includes 
amongst its attributes a capacity for the conduct actually 
admired, but which also includes fitness for conduct of a 
different kind. Courage is now regarded as one manifestation , 
of a character which is fitted for all the requirements of social 
existence. But as it may be turned against society, we scarcely 
regard the brave man as therefore virtuous, but rather as 
satisfying one of the conditions necessary to virtue. Thus 
the process implies the elaboration of a more complete defini- 
tion of the type necessary to the constitution of a vigorous 
society, and thus the recognition of certain external rules of 
conduct — that, for example, which prohibits running away 
in battle, as defining particular manifestations of the typical 
character under specified conditions, and deriving their validity 
from the more general condition of social fitness. 

12. Hence this statement suggests a question which requires 
a distinct answer. Courage in all its phases is a condition 
of social vitality. The spirit in which a race confronts danger 
must be always one criterion of its power of holding its own. 
But we may still ask how far the approval is generated by a 
perception of this fact. Is courage admired simply because 
it is useful or because it is seen to be useful? We have 
obviously no right to assume a perception in all cases. The 
average man accepts without reflection the standard of his race. 
The warrior may hate the coward as he hates the harmless 
necessary cat, without seeking a reason for bis aversion. We 
may therefore explain the sentiment in any given case by 
saying that the man has derived it from his neighbours. But 
this, of course, is no explanation of the whole phenomenon. 
To explain this we must go back to the history of the race. 
The courage of an animal is ' explained ' by the fact that it 
is necessary under the conditions of his life. The courage 
of a bulldog is a blind instinct ; the blindness implying, 
not that he is without feeling of pain, or even perception of 
danger, for otherwise we could hardly speak of him as brave, 
but that danger or pain does not affect him as it affects a 
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r, and that he holds fast when the cur lets gn. Such ttn 
Itinct may o£ course exist, and must exist, in the unreason- 
' animal in the absence of any reasoned calculation of 
tisequencea. The creature survives by reason of his instinct, 
t not because he fornis any conscious judgment of the 
wantages of this mode of conduct. And when we rise to 
T reasoning agent wo may atill aak whether the utility of a 
kin character impliea, or in what sense it implies, a percep- 
the utility? The diatinction requires to bo noticed, 
h a.R certain ambiguities result from a neglect to take 
Into account. 

I IH. Now it seems necessary to suppose that races owed their 

to military prowess when reflection was still in the 

it rudimentary stage. The utility of courage, indeed, mnat 

m a very obvious discovery as soon as any retieclion 

Rame poasibie. No condition of the preservation of a com- 

Bnity ctmld be so palpable or pressed by such constant and 

Boated oxptTience upon ttm attention of it,i Tiicniliers. Tbey 
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before the definite emergence of a social approval. The dif- 
ference is that in the higher stages of development the fact 
becomes a recognised fact. The other instincts are not only 
interested, but their interests are perceived. Formerly they 
were interested as slaves may be interested in the success of 
their owner ; now as free men whose opinions have to be con- 
sulted. As reflection develops, men come to have a wider 
perception of the bearing of their conduct in every direction, 
and this perception modifies the actions and instincts ; but it 
must always start from a pre-existing organisation of character 
and society. 

14. And hence we may state more precisely the sense in 
which the notion of courage is a statement of the general 
conditions of social vitality. The problem is more complex 
than appears at first sight. It has, we may say, a double 
aspect. The * utility * of courage, meaning by utility the fact 
that the braver race is so far the better qualified for the 
struggle of existence, is in all cases the cause of the survival 
of the instinct. That is equally true whether we speak of a 
blind or a reasoned instinct, of the bulldog or of the hero, 
and gives the general principle applicable at every stage of the 
process of evolution. The principle applies to the particular 
case of the reasoned instinct developed through the social factor, 
and governs it as the general rule governs the special applica- 
tion. The instincts of any race must comply with the conditions 
of its existence, and this must be true as well of the instincts 
which imply a perception of utility. The approval of any 
conduct as useful must itself be useful, if the race is to 
survive. 

16. The necessity of calling attention to this distinction is 
already manifest. For, in the first place, the conditions do 
not at present appear to be necessarily coincident. Courage, 
we say, is useful ; or is, in other words, a condition of the 
existence of the race. So far as the race becomes conscious 
of this fact, the same condition applies to this consciousness. 
The consciousness, that is, that courage is useful to the race 
must stimulate courage. Now it may appear that this is not 
a necessary result of increased intelligence. If, in fact^ we 
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ose the intellect to become keener without any increased 

e for social welfare, which is clearly possible in individoftl 

es, the clearer perception of the social utility of courage 

Id only stimulate it in coses where the interest of the indi- 

unl was identical with that of hia fellows. It might then, 

iverage, produce cowardice, or a desire of each to save 

Jnself whenever he could do so at the expense of his fellows. 

|that case, incresised intelligence would operate so far to the 

idviintajie of the race, na the stupider and therefore bolder 

c:s would have a better chance of survival. Something of 

i kind seems occasionally to happen. Looking, indeed, at 

i facts, and observing that the more intelligent races have 

ladvanta>;e, and not least in this quality, we must infer that 

f general principle operates differently. Evolution affects 

I whole nature ; and we may suppose that those raoeB are 

|st succesatui which are so constituted that a perception o( 

ntality of courage goes along with an increiise of courage. 

1, liowever, seems to impJy an additional condition. The 
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stage. Now, on the one hand, it is clear that any sentiment 
thus transmitted through the social factor, must have a refer- 
ence to the conceptions of social vitality. All men could not 
agree to admire courage unless they thought that courage was 
useful — useful, that is, in the second or subjective sense, 
namely, of generally tending to procure happiness. The process 
by which any such sentiment is transmitted and diffused, so 
as to be part of the general inheritance of the race, is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for this. Men may agree to admire qualities 
which make their possessor unhappy, but not at once to admire 
a quality and to think that it diminishes happiness in general. 
The perception that a quality is in this sense useful or felicific 
must nearly coincide with, if it does not generate, the admira- 
tion felt for the quality ; and, on the other hand, it is clear 
that the actual utility of courage will generate admiration as 
soon as the fact is perceived. If the existence of a tribe 
really depends on the courage of its members, it must become 
apparent that in numberless special cases courage preserves 
the lives and happiness of all, whilst cowardice is fatal. What 
is useful as preservative must also be useful in the sense of 
happiness-giving. Within certain limits men may reason badly, 
and even the collective reasoning may be bad. Courage may 
be the object of an extravagant admiration from the survival 
of prejudices generated under special conditions, or a tem- 
porary absence of danger may lower the estimate; but any 
wide deviation from the correct judgment will be rectified, if 
not by the reason of the society, then by the operation of the 
general principle of utility, and the tendency of the erring 
society to disappear. This principle, therefore, must be re- 
garded as working, not only through the blind and more or 
less unconscious instinct of the lower races, but upon the 
conscious and reflective judgments of the most highly organised 
society. In an ideal state there would be an absolute coin- 
cidence. The society would not only possess those instincts 
which are necessary to its survival and vigour, but would 
understand precisely how, in what respects, and under what 
conditions or limitations, they were necessary; whilst its 
judgment of what was useful as giving happiness would pre- 
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ily coincide with its judgment of what was nsoful as pre- 
.■ative of its existence. 

17. These remarks are of course applicable, m?*(a(H muian- 
Qot only to courage, but to other qualities, such as industry, 
■er^y, and so forth, which belong to the siime class ; and, 
ireover, as we shall presently see, to the virtues in general, 
id it muy be aa well to make one remark before finishing. 
lO ultiinftto and governing principle is in all oases the utility 
the quality, in the sense in which utility means fitness for 
conditions of lite. The scientific explanation, at any rate, 
not get beyond an exposition of the essential implication 
courage in the general conditions of social life. And this 
principle may operate through an unreasoning or a 
'd instinct ; that is, through the instincts of a being 
lis or unconscious of their value. Now, althongb 
irality proper is only possible when reflection and a power 
grasping general rules has been developed, this has stiU an 
lication even to the higher stages of social growth. For a 
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example, it is prudent to be temperate because temperance is 
necessary to health. Any rules deduced from that considera- 
tion are primarily concerned with the individual, and interest 
the society through the individual. The primary objection 
to drunkenness is that it injures the constitution, and if I 
prove from purely medical considerations that certain drinks 
are injurious and others innocuous, the rule deduced is a law 
of prudence and consequently a part of morality. It is my 
duty, it may be said, to maintain my health unless some 
other moral duty accidentally conflicts, and thus the rules for 
framing health may be taken up into the moral code ; but 
they are deduced without reference to the society from the 
simple principle that whatever increases the health of each 
man is so far a matter of prudence. The society composed of 
healthy men is so far better, but the rule is deduced from a 
direct consideration of the individual, and the sanitary rule 
coincides with, because it is assumed by, the moral rule. That 
is right which is health-preserving. But another class of 
these virtues is directly social. In fact, society is dependent 
from its very germ upon the sexual and parental instincts ; its 
most intimate structure depends at every moment upon the 
way in which they are regulated ; and conduct, which from 
the sanitary point of view may be perfectly indifferent, may 
have the most important effects upon the social organisation. 
Temperance in eating and drinking is a dictate of simple 
prudence, which has no need to take into account the con- 
sequence to others ; but chastity is a virtue which is only 
intelligible when we take into account its bearing upon the 
vitality of the social organism. 

19. Hence we have a moral evolution similar to the former. 
Chastity, that is, some modification of the sexual instincts 
imposed by the social sentiment, is implied in the earliest 
stages of social growth. Society is constituted by the develop- 
ment of an organic custom which defines, amongst other 
things, the relations of the sexes. The marriage law of 
primitive times differs in strange and unexpected ways from 
that of civilised races, but it implies at every step the existence 
of some restraining sentiment. Sexual rivalry is the great 
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B of hoBtility amongst Yahoos ; whilst the state and the 

lily are barely distinguisheJ, the disputes about women are 

I cauae of wjir. The formation of the social bond 

fclies the formation of some modus vivendi in regard to such 

Bttcrs, and a complex system of rules is developed at a very 

liy date. Ueince the external rule ia farmed before a more 

ral theory of the passions has obtaioed acceptance. The 

lnw is, 'Thou shalt not commit adultery.' Little atten- 

ia aroused by conduct not so clearly injurious. The 

;e sees no evil in glultony, and intoxication appears to 

as a new pleiisure revealed by the civilised man. In the 

Bbor law the rule is extended, and applies to the motive as 

3 to the specific action. Lust is condemned as well aa 

lltery. The man who would sin if he could is ween to be 

lobjectionable as the man who sins because he can. And 

oudumnation extends itself to all forms of sensuitlity in 

i of the general principle thus elaborated, as their effect 

nn the character of the agent and their remoter cunsequencas 

i are tpetter understood. 
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does not require, we may say, to lose the appetite because he 
is able to counterbalance its action by calling other forces into 
play. He sees that the present gratification will have to be t 
paid for at a certain rate of future pain. But the moral 
quality of the rule only becomes marked when there is some 
recognition of the effects to others than himself. Now it 
becomes evident that sensuality generally has a direct bearing 
upon the social qualities, even in those forms which are 
primarily objectionable on prudential grounds. Courage and 
energy generally are of course clearly connected with tem- 
perance ; and so far as courage is regarded as a virtue, the 
slothfulness and indifference which spring from all forms of 
intemperance incur a share of the contempt bestowed upon 
the quality which is their natural fruit. But, on the other 
aspect, they have a more intrinsic bearing upon social vitality 
than the virtues of strength. The brave man may still, as I 
have said, be a thoroughly bad man; he may use all his 
energy to oppress his neighbours. To some extent this is 
also true of the temperate man, but the connection with the 
social qualities is more direct and invariable. So far as a 
man is a drunkard, he is almost necessarily a bad husband 
and father ; so far as temperate, he is free from some of the 
weaknesses which must generally disqualify him from acting 
in that capacity. Courage and energy may often be essential, 
and are generally useful, in the discharge of the duties result- 
ing from every social relation, but they are not so closely 
implicated, and for a reason which becomes obvious as men 
become more intelligent. Sensuality, that is to say, implies ' 
selfishness. A man's love of his bottle is so much deducted 
from his love of his wife and children. So far as he is taken 
up with the gratification of his appetites, there is less room 
for the development of his affections. A coward and a sluggard 
may be affectionate, though his affection will be comparatively 
useless to its objects, but in a sensual character the affections 
are killed at the root. He is incapable of really loving as well 
as of being useful to those whom he loves. And thus we may 
explain the moral verdict passed upon certain kinds of conduct 
which, on the ordinary judgment of common sense, are classi- 
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1 as ' selt-regariliDg.' The most eonapicuoua evils oauaed 

I some actions are produced upoD the man himself. People 

\ inclined to regard them as breaches of prudeBoe rather 

of morality. The intemperate man, according to the 

InmoQ phrase, is an eneiay to no one hut himself. We 

we fancy, no right to object to him bo long as ho 

■y makes a beast of himself in private. In some cases, 

in, this leads to the production of a kind of spurious moral 

Q. People admire the ' good fellow ' as they admire the 

Kndthnft, because the immediate and obvious conserjuencBa 

Ibis conduct are agreeable to his neighbours. CoDnvial 

^Ltionship generates a sort of law of its own, in virtue of 

lich thd person who drinks fair and takes his wine like & 

. is admired, partly because his prowess is taken as a proof 

igour, and partly because be is ' sociable ' in the lower 

e of the word, and is therefore assumed to be sociable in s 

Bher sense. As tho reason develops it becomes clear that 

|h the spendthrift and the drunkard are really mischievous, 
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opportunity for displaying it, so we object logically to the 
man who is destroying his social qualities, whether the imme- 
diate effect of his conduct tells upon himself or upon others. He 
must be defective in characteristics essential to the moral type. 

21. So far the case seems to be clear ; that is, the moral 
law does in fact come to condemn those qualities in respect of 
which the individual deviates from the type prescribed by the 
conditions of social welfare. But there is another characteristic 
of the virtue of temperance which requires a little more con- 
sideration. In the first place, the disgust which we feel for 
some conduct seems to be inadequately explained by the con- 
siderations just offered. Undoubtedly the condemnation of 
sensuality goes along with a perception of the many and 
complicated social evils which spring from it, and implies a 
recognition that a tendency to such indulgence is a fatal 
symptom of social decay. But the feeling of disgust seems 
to be a direct product of what we may call physiological causes. 
As the intellectual sensibility becomes keener, a pure-minded 
person is revolted by the sensual indulgence of the grosser, 
and resents the attempt to explain his disgust by a simple 
perception of the mischiefs produced. The feeling which 
exists in a healthy state of society is so strong and immediate 
that it seems to precede any utilitarian calculation ; and I may 
add that, as a matter of fact, utilitarians have found a special 
difficulty in accounting for or justifying the strength of the 
prevailing sentiment, and are sometimes inclined to relax the 
severity of the code. Many people object to any attempt even 
to discuss the question, partly because they feel that there is 
a moral danger in even talking about certain subjects, and 
partly, perhaps, because they are afraid that their prepossessions 
may not be fully justified. 

22. This, again, seems to be connected with another pecu- 
liarity of the moral judgment in this direction. I speak of 
the ascetic theories which at different times acquire so much 
strength, and which may in some forms appear to be a nega- 
tion of the very principle of morality as I have stated it. In 
some cases the natural morality of a race appears not only to 
condemn intemperance — that is, an excessive addiction to 
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hsiial pleasures — but condemns aenaaal pleasure in iteelL 

;gards every ploasure of the kind as Id itself bad, although 

il^'ence mny be permitted under certain restrictions as a 

leguard against worse evils. Now if this were to be taken 

B fullest sense, it is plain that it would condemn conduct 

ich is not only productive of pleasure, but which ia abso- 

liily essential tn the preservation of the species ; and, in fact, 

lire admired and regarded as entitled to special reverenoa 

i complete abstinence from some of the functions on 

Jich society depends. The virgin and the hermit are re- 

■ded as admirable because they withdraw from direct parti- 

|ation in social and domestic pleasures and duties ; and 

;, though moralists have laid it down &a a universal rule 

Imorality that every man should act so that his conduct 

' be a rule for all, yet some morahsts regard action as 

:ial!y admirable which cannot be a rule (or all. It would 

■ easy, of course, to reply that such morality is really im- 

Iral ; that it implies erroneous reasoning, and would there- 
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uses its power exclusively for its own enjoyment, in which 
great men plunge themselves into sensuality with indifference 
to the sufferings of their dependants, suggests the doctrine 
that sensuality is the great enemy of mankind, and naturally 
suggests an exaggerated statement of the advantages of the 
opposite character. The hest teachers see that the passions 
are strong enough, so to speak, to take care of themselves ; 
there is not the least danger that men will be too little 
sensitive to downright animal enjoyment ; and therefore they 
denounce that evil unsparingly, and think that they can cut 
it up by the roots by denouncing the source of mischief, 
without supplying those qualifications which will be sufficiently 
supplied by the facts. 

24. Further, it is to be remarked, there seems to be a kind 
of tacit recognition of the fact that the principle has a limited 
application. The virtues are divided into two classes — the 
ordinary and the heroic. A man is held to have fulfilled the 
law if he is chaste and temperate enough not to indulge in 
adultery and intoxication ; but he has done something more 
if he is so chaste and temperate as to suppress all indulgence 
of one kind, and to confine the other within the limits neces- 
sary for the support of life. He is then not only good, but 
good enough for two. This, again, is implied in the theory 
of merit. Whatever else may be intended by that word — 
which will have to be considered hereafter — it recognises in 
some shape a certain normal standard applicable to every 
man, but which some men may transcend and by transcend- 
ing acquire merit. Now in the theological doctrines generally 
associated with the theory it is supposed that the merit thus 
acquired is in some way useful to the race. It propitiates 
the gods, and makes them look more kindly upon the followers 
of the saint. The man, therefore, who possesses heroic virtue 
is not anti-social, although his conduct is such as, if universally 
adopted, would destroy society. He is rather to be compared 
to a man who sacrifices life and health in the pursuit of some 
philanthropic purpose, and in this sense his conduct might be 
approved by other moralists. We may, for example, think 
that a Howard is admirable, although he neglects duties 
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h muat be performed in the ordinary case. He doet 

good in this particular instance by improving the oon- 

3 of prisoners than by attending, for example, to his own 

a. This, however, merely admita that the general moral 

3 of benevolence prescribes different conduct according to 

special opportunities and talents. So it might b6 

aitt«d by all moralists that in special cases a man of peou* 

temperament might find it right to suppress instincts 

should generally be allowed to rogiilato his conduct. 

: difference would only be that such suppression would 

ret^arded as unoonditionally right, or as establishing, 

!, a title tu superior respect. 

1 25, It seems, therefore, to be quite possible to express tho 

Totic theory in a form which is consistent with a reasonable 

leeption of social needs. We have, in fact, only to say 

It, in a condition o! society characterised by sensuality and 

ishness, the existence of men capable of refusing all sensual 

Itihcation may be of the highest value, if only as a demon- 
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seems to neglect all reference to the conditions of social ^el-. 
fare may, in fact, be the direct product of those conditions. 
It corresponds to the disgust produced by certain evils which 
arises spontaneously, and ^ does not imply an accurate recog- 
nition of the true nature of the evils, and thus condemns 
absolutely what is only relatively bad. 

26. Hence follows a conclusion which has been already 
noticed : namely, that the general condition of the utility of a 
moral sentiment cannot be identified, except under certain 
limitations, with the condition of a perception of the utility of 
the corresponding rule. Thus, when we speak of the disgust 
produced by certain conduct, and proceed to ask whether the 
disgust can be justified by the presumed consequences, we 
sometimes fall into a perplexity. Are we or are we not to 
take into account as amongst those consequences the disgust 
itself ? Is the offended faculty entitled to a seat ob the bench, 
or is it only entitled to a hearing as a witness ? In the former 
case, we seem to be falling into a circular argument and 
making the instinct its own justification. In the latter, we 
may ask why this particular kind of pain should be less re- 
garded than any other in estimating the total consequences. 
The answer, I think, is simple from a right point of view. 
When we say that conduct or instinct is bad, we clearly make 
one assumption : namely, that it can be eliminated, and that 
the conduct or instinct which takes the place of that con- 
demned will be better. When I say that vice is mischievous, 
I must mean that, on the whole, and taking in everything 
implied in a change assumed to be possible, the temperate 
man is better fitted for social duties, or, which is the same 
thing, that a society formed of the temperate is better adapted 
for persistence than a society formed of -the vicious. It is a 
manifest fallacy if I compare the two things only in respect 
of a particular set of differences which happen to be con- 
spicuous on the surface, or if I fail to make a real comparison 
between possible states, and therefore make a false assumption 
as to the true alternatives. 

27. Now, in the case before us, let us consider some vice, 
say gluttony, which is specially contemptible, but which 
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fculd perhaps generally he classed as self-regard ing, inasmuch 

; doea not imply the existence of malice and direct attacks 

a others. To estimate the evil of gluttony fairly, I must 

pare the gluttonous man, including all that is implied in 

liitton, with the temperate man. It I try to sum up the 

equences of ghittony, I shall probably think first of the 

to hofllth, of the consequences in the shape of gout, 

lestion, and sn forth. But this gives a very imperfect 

uire of the sociiil evila of gluttony. The difference be- 

n the [glutton and the temperate man is not that one is 

3 espi.ied than the other to certain diseases, or that in 

Insequenco of the diseases he is less capable of strenuous 

■tivity. It is also that the man who is a slave of his beUy 

\ less capable of all the higher affections, of intellectual 

■easurea or ft'sthotic and refined enjoyments, and preaum- 

lily aelfiah and incapable of extensive sympathies. If, then, 

my disapjiroval of gluttony is measured by the first set of 

•nsefjuencos alnne, it is manifestly inadequate. It is as 
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to ask whether it implies a right estimate of the other conse- 
queocee of the conduct — that is, of the collateral results which 
are offensive to other instincts ; for this is virtually to assume 
that it has no independent existence, but is only a special 
application of those instincts to the foreseen consequences. 
We must also ask whether it is useful in the sense of being 
a necessary part of the higher type of character. As men 
become more intellectual, sympathetic and so forth, they 
gain fresh sensibilities, which are not simple judgments of 
consequences hitherto improved, but as direct, imperative, 
and substantial as any of the primitive sensibilities. Hence 
the justification of the instinct is not that it implies a judg* 
ment of what is useful, but rather that it is a useful judgment. 
To get rid of the sensibility you must lower the whole tone 
of the character or destroy the perception of consequence 
Therefore some such sentiment is essential to social develop- 
ment, though it is difficult or impossible to obtain any accurate 
measure of the desirable strength. That is a problem which 
can only be worked out by actual experiment. 

28. This would appear to follow psychologically from the 
fact that the excess in question (and this is of course equally 
applicable to other sensual excesses) is itself prompted by a 
direct instinct. It is a morbid development of a certain 
appetite ; and it would seem that the disgust which we feel 
for the excesses of others is a direct result of the correlative 
impulse in ourselves. We are shocked by the excess of the 
glutton, because our imagination is revolted when we put 
ourselves in his place, and fancy ourselves consuming the 
same monstrous masses of food. The question of the degree 
in which it is desirable to cultivate this instinct must be diffi- 
cult, because every direct instinct is in its nature incapable 
of such measurement. When we are estimating the conse- 
quences of conduct in the ordinary sense, we may sometimes 
have an available test. We are asking whether the pain given, 
for example, by an attack of gout is greater or less than the 
pleasure of a series of good dinners, and we may conceive at 
least that in some cases the sum is fairly easy, and admits 
of some approximate estimate. But when we ask ^b&t^Vv&T ^ 
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|rUin iastinct is on the whole useful, and in what degree, we 

e really asking tbe enormously complex problem whether 

e man who hua it, together with all that is implied in it, is 

thp whole a better or worse member of society than the 

Ian who bus it not, together with all that is impUed in its 

Jisenco, It is clearly impoaaible to reduce the comparison 

1 two organisms to any direct process of calculation, 

lough we may at least att6mpt to calculate the quantities 

n happiness in two differeat sets of actions ; and hence it 

lllows that the strength of the instinctive emotions of dis- 

■st which we have been considering may vary widely without 

ling capable of immediate regulation by any reasoning 

This may go to explain why the disgust excited by 

Irticular vices, or, again, the admiration for their contraries 

liphed in the losthetic theories of morality, is apt to deviate 

Iry widely from any assignable measure of immediate utility. 



IV. Virtne of Truth 
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imply a kind of tacit assumption that the duty requires some 
extrinsic sanction. We might suppose the wickedness of taking , 
away a man's life by a false statement to be so obvious that a 
man restrainable by no other motive would hardly be influenced 
by the sanctity of an oath. The faci^ therefore, that oaths are 
regarded as efficacious in such cases shows the faintness of the 
average sensibility to the virtue. Lying to an enemy, again, 
is often regarded as at least pardonable, even when cruelty is 
seen to be wrong. The obligation to truthfulness is limited 
to relations with members of the same tribe or state; and, 
more generally, it is curious to observe how a kind of local or 
special morality is often developed in regard to this virtue. 
The schoolboy thinks it a duty to his fellows to lie to his 
master, the merchant to his customer, and the servant to his 
employer; and, inversely, the duty is often recognised as 
between members of some little clique or profession, as soon 
as it is seen to be important for their corporate interest, even 
at the expense of the wider social organisation. There is 
honour among thieves, both of the respectable and other' 
varieties. So the agreement of gamblers to pay debts of 
honour and the respect paid to hospitality in rude countries 
are familiar instances of the growth of a partial morality, 
wherever it is plainly the interests of a class to have a mutual 
understanding. Finally, it may be noticed that truthfulness 
in the highest sense must be of slow development because 
only partially intelligible. The child cannot lie because it 
cannot speak the truth ; so long, that is, as it is unable to 
distinguish between the creations of its own fancy and the 
&cts perceived in the external world. Telling stories has 
for it the ambiguous sense of lying or relating avowed fiction. 
In the same way it appears that the infantile man produces 
myths and fables, and all manner of superstitious beliefs, 
without a distinct perception of the difference between imagina- 
tion, hypothesis, and historical statement. Fiction in the 
modern sense and downright lying have the same root, and 
only come to be clearly differenced at a comparatively advanced 
stage. The inheritance of such figments, especially in the 
matter of religious belief, continues to perplex men's minds. 
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e virtue of philoaophical truthtulnege is only now obtaining 
Rognition, and tho process by which it has won recognition 
1 interesting illuatration of tljo general principle. 

, It is etisUy perceived tbat an erroneous belief is in- 

3 to society, and there is a, tacit recognition of this in 

t conviction that a man who insuUa the god of his tribe 

K.y hring down ovil upon bis tribesmen. As moral rules 

aiplicated with theological beliefs, indifference to either 

Bplies indifference to the other ; nothing, then, is more 

Itural than the hatred, and consequently tho persecution, 

I the heretic. The change is chiefly brought about by the 

perception that a man's beliefs are accidental and 

lendont upon his social surroundings, and that the man 

E, therefore, is estimable so far as he ia sincere, not so 

|- as his conclusions are right. Even at a very late period 

) enunciation of that siinplo principle was regarded with 

r, and it has come to be admitted only by the acoumu- 

; evid(>nce which has demonstrated that tho difference 
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comes to be given equally to the man who fights on our side 
or against us, in consequence of the accidents of position, so 
we should respect truthfulness whether the results obtained 
were in agreement or not in agreement with our own opinions. 
81. So far, then, we may say of truthfulness, as we have 
said of other classes of virtue, that the morahty emerges in 
the form of a condemnation of particular kinds of conduct 
seen to be pernicious to the society, and gradually passes into 
the recognition of a certain quality as implied in the realisa- 
tion of the highest social type. But we have now to consider 
a respect in which it differs from the other virtues. We may 
notice in the first place that the obligation to a certain 
definite external mode of conduct is generally stated as abso- 
lute. Philosophers have deduced all virtues from truth, and 
this absoluteness of the statement is favourable to the method ; 
for though purity and courage give rise to rules which are 
almost invariable, such as fidehty in marriage or to military 
obedience, still they seem to include an empirical element. 
The particular marriage law, for example, may vary, and it is 
conceivable at least that polygamy may be the rule in one 
period and monogamy in another, while the decision as to the 
superiority of either rule would depend upon variable con- 
ditions of human life. The rule of truthfulness, on the other 
hand, seems to possess the d priori quality of a mathematical 
axiom. It seems possible to say that it is always right to 
speak the truth, as it is always true that two and two make 
four. Truth, in short, being always the same, truthfulness 
must be unvarying. Thus * Be truthful ' means, ' Speak the 
truth whatever the consequences, whether the teller or the 
hearer receives benefit or injury.' And hence, it is inferred, 
truthfulness implies a quality independent of the organisa- 
tion of the agent or of society. The agent should act as if 
he were a pure intellect. Nothing is so truthful as a calcu- 
lating machine, which grinds out the same results, whether 
they give pleasure or pain. The preceding virtues imply a 
certain equilibrium between the passions; we cannot define 
' excess ' without taking into account the constitution of 
the persons affected; but the rule of truthfulness is inde- 
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ndenl of any such cooaiderations and underlies tbem alL 

:nneeption of truth is implied in nl! reasonioij, (or reasoa- 

s nothinft but a perception of truth and error. Thus to 

ivey truth to others is apparently the simplest possible rule, 

1 ciLpiible of the most nbsolute statement ; Htid thus, it is 

fcpnsed, wo may reach the rule, ' Be truthful,' without more 

3 to society than we make in asserting a geometrical 

a iDgical axiom. 

J 32, We must ask, then, whether this? absoluteness of the 

■o really affects the doctrine that it expresses a condition of 

Eial welfare. Moralists agree approxtmatelyin the admisaion 

Lt truthfulness is an essential condition of the welfare of 

pietyas known to us. This, according to me, is the ultimate 

n a scientitie sense at least, of its moral value. The 

■empt is still made to represent the principle as possessing 

luthority independent of any social consideration. A 

perent rule, it is said, would not only be mischievous^that is, 

istcnt with social development — but self- contradictory. 
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88. In the next place, the fact, if it were a fact, that the 
direct inversion of the rule was contradictory, would not prove 
the rule itself to be necessary. The moral rule might con- 
oeivahly be, * Speak truth to your friends and lie to your 
enemies,' or, * Speak truth when it is not plainly inconvenient ;* \ \ 
just as the moral rule may be, * Kill not, unless in war or by * 
due form of law, and do not drink more than is good for you.' ' 
This is not only conceivable, but is a fact of actual morality. 
The rule of truthfulness, as I have said, is understood, in fact, 
with many limitations, and is still far from being universally 
and thoroughly carried out ; and these limitations correspond 
to the limitations, real or apparent, of its social value. And, 
finally, even in the highest moral stages there remain certain 
limitations. Just because the rule can be so absolutely ex- 
pressed, it gives rise to various casuistical problems when 
applied to the varying facts of life. Exceptions are recognised, 
and these exceptions still obey the general rule of conformity 
to the conditions of social welfare. Such, for example, are 
the familiar cases of telling the whereabouts of his victim to 
a murderer, telling patients in certain cases of their true con- 
dition of health, and revealing secrets which it is thought 
right to preserve, even when lying alone can preserve them. 
These are generally cases in which the internal diverges from 
the external law, and, however rare, are therefore worth notice. 
The rule, 'Lie not,' is the external rule, and corresponds 
approximately to the internal rule, ' Be trustworthy.' Cases 
occur where the rules diverge, and in such cases it is the in- 
ternal rule which is morally approved. Truthfulness is the. 
rule because in the vast majority of cases we trust a man in; 
so far as he speaks the truth ; in the exceptional cases, the . 
mutual confidence would be violated when the truth, not when! 
the lie, is spoken. In such cases, therefore, the moral law 
admits of an apparent exception, though there are many diffi- 
culties upon which I must touch hereafter in the way of 
defining them. 

84. Now, without going farther at present, we see that 
truthfulness is a fresh exemplification of the principles already 
laid down ; for truthfulness, so far as it is a virtue, implies 
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BBtworthineas. Truatworthineaa, again, is clearly a quality 

I devolopmunt of which is esBential to all such aocial growth, 

lleast, as we can conceive to exist. It is an essential, and 

most obviously essential, condition of social development 

e growth of a. sentiment of mutual conjidenco is so clearly 

Ressary that it seems to have been virtually regarded by 

Torists who dealt in social contracts and so forth as tba 

lential ulomont or ultimate basis of morality, The develop- 

of tbe sentiment implies a correlative develop- 

t of the whole nature of men and society— a development 

blow as to be very inadequately realised even in the highest 

r existence, and generally limited by very incomplete 

phdeiice between the members of different classes. So far 

u implying any suppression of passions or of tbe emotions 

Isueh, it implies the cultivation of all tbe quahties by which 

ty is held together, so that the man who is trustworthy 

e highest sense, who has in all cases a self-respect wbioh 

)s it impossible for him to He, is the final outcome, tbe 

i healthiest social conditions. 
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the oaloulating maohine. Such a man no doubt would have 
what may be called a purely intellectual love of truth ; but of 
truth as opposed to error or equivalent to accurate knowledge, 
not of truth as implied by trustworthiness. He would be 
like the calculating machine, equally at the service of the 
rogue or the honest man, unless he had also the social qualities 
summed up by a high sense of honour. It would give him 
no pain to know that he had deceived others, so long as his 
knowledge of their error was accurate. To know is to avoid 
error; a desire for knowledge and a love of being deceived 
are doubtless incompatible ; and the man who felt the desire 
would be self -contradictory if he did not desire to be ' true to 
himself' in the sense of thinking and observing accurately. 
But he might be as great a liar as any one, as willing, that is, 
to use knowledge selfishly, unless we suppose that he also 
possesses the qualities implied in the social type. And there- 
fore we may assume here, as before, that the moral law means 
simply a statement of the conduct characteristic of the most 
vigorous vitality. 

V. The Social Virtiies 

86. We come, in the last place, to the directly social 
virtues. It needs no demonstration that the existence of a 
society and its maintenance at a certain stage of civilisation 
are dependent upon the instincts which, whatever their ulti- 
mate nature, imply the readiness of the individual to identify 
himself with his fellows, and to seek his own happiness in or 
through their happiness. The question is not whether such 
qualities are virtuous, but whether they are not the sole 
virtues. Accordingly, some moralists hold benevolence to be 
the single virtue, as others deduce all the moral principles 
from prudence, or purity, or truthfulness. It is equally clear, 
again, that these virtues, like the others, are developed through 
a gradual process of generalisation ; that so long as each tribe 
is an independent whole, the mutual good will of its members 
is often limited to the little section which represents the whole 
world for them, and that even in highly developed communities 
the limitations of benevolence are such as to show little 
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lco,>;nition of extenml claims. The gradual extension of the 

iTo i>£ uionility may bo due to tbo generaliaing faculty 

It — tu any process by which the understanding becomes 

|ltghtuuod and the Bympathie."! more sensitive, or it may be 

indirect rcsiilt of such a change in esternal conditions as 

impUed by the ahsorptiim of many communities into a 

wr whole, with a consequent recognition of a wider com- 

iiity of intertst. We are still very far from an umjualified 

lognition of the virtue. Patriotism often takes the narrow 

Id contemptible form of a desire for the extension of oui 

political oriranisation, in complete indifference to, or 

(T with a contemptuous refusal to attach any importance 

^bo welfart' of the outside world. I will only observe, 

Bthout dwelling,' farthpr upon sufficiently obvious considers- 

. that the chitiigo may be regarded in two aspects. The 

'ence between the itiorality of military savages and that 

civilised country ia not necessarily so great as it seems. 

nc'timl rulu of conduct may bo, in ime ca.se, to knock a 
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a greater development of emotional sensibility, and so a greater 
power of sympathy, which must go along with the purely 
intellectual process. 

86. This remark suggests one other which must be taken 
into account. The virtues of which I am speaking are often 
regarded as falling under the two heads of justice and bene- 
volence. These two are sometimes described as so far from 
coincident that they may occasionally come into conflict, and 
morality is to prescribe a course which is a kind of diagonal 
between the two diverging rules. The justice of the Supreme < 
Being, we are told, is tempered by his mercy, and vice versd. 
It is plain that the distinction corresponds to that already 
drawn between the intellect and the emotions. Temperance, 
so far as it is strictly virtuous rather than prudential, implies, 
as I have said, a restriction upon selfishness, and the instincts 
by which the society is held together may be regarded as a 
development from the sexual and parental instincts. Truth- 
fulness, on the other hand, so far as it too is strictly virtuous, 
must be regarded as implying a distinctively social quality, 
and so far a fitness to act in accordance with social demands. 
Thus we may regard temperance as included in the duty of 
benevolence, though it has also a prudential aspect; and 
truthfulness, with the same limitation, as included under the 
virtue of justice. And hence, again, it must be repeated that, 
although there may be a distinction, there can be no proper 
opposition. If benevolence means a desire to see others 
happy, it defeats its own end if it tries to promote the happi- 
ness of some at the expense of others ; and justice ceases to 

be just when it implies the observance of a rule imposed for \ 
the good of all in such a way as to be injurious to all. 

87. It seems desirable, however, to put this rather more 
precisely. What, in fact, is meant by justice ? The special 
case in regard to which the virtue first emerges is that of a 
partial judge, and the same principle will apply of course to 
aU other persons intrusted with power by the organisation of 
the community. The judge, again, is unjust so far as he acts 
from any other considerations than those which are recognised 
as legitimate by the legal constitution. He has to declaj:^ 
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) law, and to apply it to particular cases without fe&r or 
He mii!jt therefore give the same decision whether 
interested be friends or foes, relations or strangers, 
ir i>oor. And so, extending tbo same principle, we say 
I minister is unjust who distributes ofiices from other 
siderationa than tbu fitnosM of the applicants, except in 
■3 whore it ia understood that the power of appoiat- 
: is an indirect mode of rewarding the appointer. A 
vent is unjust who does not distribute his property to his 
lldron equally, whether they are clever or stupid, and even, 
E3 limits, whether good or bad. And, on the other 
|]d, considerations which are held to be ixrele('ant in one 
regarded as essantiallj relevant in another. The man 
linjuat who, in his judicial capacity, distinguishes between 
tiend and an enemy, a relation and a stranger ; he is equally 
s domestic capacity, he fails to distinguish. It 
luld bc' grossly unjust in a judge to favour a Tory as against 
a miniatdr, it might be grossly unjust not to con- 
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centralised military power. If a particular king uses the 
power not so as to discharge his function in the most efficient 
way, hut for some other purpose, such as the gratification of 
his appetites, the social organ ceases to he efficient, and the 
society is so far in a state of degeneration. The due per- 
formance of the function is suspended, and the organ hecomes 
an encumhrance instead of a useful part of the system. The 
function of the criminal judge is the suppression of certain 
offences ; if he only punishes criminals not related to him or 
receives hrihes, and even if, as a judge, he gives undue weight 
to qualities which in another capacity he might properly 
regard, the administration of justice is so far corrupted. The 
same principle of course applies in every conceivable case, and 
is analogous to the statement that in a living organism the 
welfare of the animal depends upon his eyes seeing and his 
ears hearing according to certain rules. So far as the king 
is a tyrant or the judge corrupt, each is hindering the due 
performance of an important function, and injures the country 
as the distorting eye or ear injures the organism. 

89. Hence, when we say that a judge is to be passionless, 
we use the word in the same sense as in the case of truthful- 
ness. He must be inaccessible to certain passions when they 
are out of place ; the ruling passion which must govern him 
in his judicial capacity is the passion for justice ; and that, 
as before, whether acting justly has become a habit or is 
prompted by a constant sense of the vital importance of 
judicial impartiality to society in general. He should apply 
the rule with the precision of a calculating machine ; but he 
must have a motive for setting his intellect to work impartially ; 
and, of course, such motives are sufficiently numerous and 
powerful in a healthy social state to make judicial purity a 
second nature. When, again, we speak of mercy as conflicting 
with justice, we mean generally to imply that either the 
benevolence is ill-guided, or that a rule founded upon some 
important considerations is being applied in cases when an 
exception should be made. Benevolence conflicts with justice 
in the case of misguided charity or excessive leniency, where 
the desire of giving pleasure to some one immediately before 
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centralised military power. If a particular king uses the 
power not so as to discharge his function in the most efficient 
way, hut for some other purpose, such as the gratification of 
his appetites, the social organ ceases to be efficient, and the 
society is so far in a state of degeneration. The due per- 
formance of the function is suspended, and the organ becomes 
an encumbrance instead of a useful part of the system. The 
function of the criminal judge is the suppression of certain 
ofifences ; if he only punishes criminals not related to him or 
receives bribes, and even if, as a judge, he gives undue weight 
to qualities which in another capacity he might properly 
regard, the administration of justice is so far corrupted. The 
same principle of course applies in every conceivable case, and 
is analogous to the statement that in a living organism the 
welfare of the animal depends upon his eyes seeing and his 
ears hearing according to certain rules. So far as the king 
is a tyrant or the judge corrupt, each is hindering the due 
performance of an important function, and injures the country 
as the distorting eye or ear injures the organism. 

89. Hence, when we say that a judge is to be passionless, 
we use the word in the same sense as in the case of truthful- 
ness. He must be inaccessible to certain passions when they 
are out of place ; the ruling passion which must govern him 
in his judicial capacity is the passion for justice ; and that, 
as before, whether acting justly has become a habit or is 
prompted by a constant sense of the vital importance of 
judicial impartiality to society in general. He should apply 
the rule with the precision of a calculating machine ; but he 
must have a motive for setting his intellect to work impartially ; 
and, of course, such motives are sufficiently numerous and 
powerful in a healthy social state to make judicial purity a 
second nature. When, again, we speak of mercy as conflicting 
with justice, we mean generally to imply that either the 
benevolence is ill-guided, or that a rule founded upon some 
important considerations is being applied in cases when an 
exception should be made. Benevolence conflicts with justice 
in the case of misguided charity or excessive leniency, where 
the desire of giving pleasure to some one immediately before 
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J causes us to averlook the indirect consequences of de- 

ftralisatlon, and so forth, to the person benefited, and the 

Bury done to others who have equal claims, but who do not 

a to bo in so conspicuous a station. There is a conflict, 

when n rule is pedantically applied, so as to injure a 

rhose conduct is forbidden because it belongs to a class 

lierally misehiovnus, though wo are quite certain that in the 

Iticular case it had not the objectionable characteristics of 

ft class ; as, for example, if a man is punished for homicide 

e where homicide was evidently cominitted in self- 

But in all such cases it is not properly a conflict 

Bweon justice and benevolence, but between a benevolence 

h takes into account all the relevant circumstances, and 

which fails to do so ; between a justice which applies a 

^vith, and one which applies it without due consideration, 

c are, of course, many casuistical cases which may be 

ested, and which often present real difficulty — coses, (oi 

Lmple, such as have afforded materials for the most striking 

situations, where a man is distracted between demands 
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VI. The Social Definition of Virtue 

40. This brief survey of the main divisions of morality, 
which, as I have shown, run into each other, and to some 
extent mutually imply each other, may justify the conclusion 
as to the social definition of virtue. Society, I have said, may 
be considered as an organism, implying what I have called 
a social tissue, modified in various ways so as to form the 
organs adapted to various specific purposes. The existence of 
the social tissue at any stage of development, and its power of 
maintaining itself, either as a part of the special order or as 
against other societies, depends essentially upon the fulfilment 
of certain conditions. Since the qualities by which societies 
differ do not depend upon the innate qualities of its constituent 
members, which remain constant (or approximately constant) 
through long periods of social development, but upon these 
qualities as modified and developed by means of the social 
factors, it follows again that the society grows on condition of 
impressing a certain character upon its members. This takes 
place in the earlier stages by the development of a social senti- 
ment unfavourable to certain specific modes of conduct. As 
the society becomes more reasonable, more capable of under- 
standing and applying general principles, the sentiment 
develops into an approval of a certain type of character, the 
existence of which fits the individual for membership of a 
thoroughly efficient and healthy social tissue. To state the 
main qualities thus impressed is to lay down what I have 
called the ' law of nature.' This, as we see, has the two poles 
of prudence and virtue, corresponding to the distinction of 
the qualities which are primarily useful to the individual 
and those which are primarily useful to the society. Thus, 
whatever strengthens the individual, increases his courage, 
energy, industry, and so forth, must, other things being equal, 
strengthen the society. Hence the law of prudence, which 
corresponds rather to a precedent condition of morality than 
to morality itself. Then the individual is stronger and the 
society is stronger so far as his passions are regulated in a 
certain way, and including alike the passions which have a 
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|irect bearing upon the individual life and those which have k 

>ct bearing upon the social bond; whence the vtrtuM of 

Jemperance and chastity. Thirdly, the individual, so far &b 

leasonable, must avoid error on his own account, and must 

^void the propagation of error for the welfare of the sodety, 

Ifhenoe the virtues of wisdom and truatworthine-ss. And, 

■ nally, since the aocial union implies a direct interest of the 

piiiividual in the welfare of the society, we have the direotly 

loeial virtues, which imply at once benevolence and joetice. 

;ording as we attend to the motive or to the regulated action 

t motives. And these four classes of excellence, which by the 

mode of development are necessarily reconcilable and mutually 

mplicatory of each other, seem to constitute all that is meant 

By (he general moral law, though adnaitting, of oouree, an 

Indefinite variety of special applications. 

41. Briefly, then, we may say that morality is a statement 
lif the conditions of social welfare; and morality, as dis- 
linguished from prudence, refers to those conditions which 
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virtuous, or what are the motives by whioh the conformity of 
the individual is or may be secured ? In order to answer this, 
and the many problems which arise from or are intimately 
connected with it, it is necessary to consider what may be 
caUed the ' theory of obligation.* This, accordingly, will form 
the topic of the next three chapters. What is the quality in 
respect of which the individual is susceptible to the social 
pressure ? What is the form taken by that pressure ? What 
is the nature of the character which must be impressed upon 
the individual ? These are the problems of altruism, of merit, 
and of conscience, upon each of which I shall have something 
to say. 
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CHAPTER VI 



I, Egoistic Instincts 
I The last chapter has brought ub U> the problem which ii 
I the root of all ethical disGUSsion. Thedefinilioa of mora 
I perfectly simple so long as we fix our attention upon t 
lial organifim ; tho moral law is a statement of oertaitti 
nential conditions of tho vitality of the society, and speclfivl 
|Uy of those conditions which apply primarily to the society, J 
1 only in a secondary sense to the individual. The incK- 
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If it be erroneous, we must be careful in laying down the 
positions of which it is a perverted statement ; and as even the 
^^oist admits that altruism, though a mere mask, is yet a 
mask invariably adopted by the virtuous, it is equally neces- 
sary, upon his assumption, to examine its true nature, though 
at the expense of painfully retracing some familiar ground. 

2. Where does the puzzle arise ? Common-sense finds no 
difficulty. A man is altruistic who loves his neighbour as 
himself ; who gives money to the poor which he might have 
spent in luxury ; who leaves house and home to convert 
savages ; who sacrifices health to comfort prisoners or sufferers 
in a plague-stricken city. Sir Philip Sidney was altruistic 
when he gave the cup of water to the wounded soldier instead 
of slaking his own dying thirst. Such deeds make our nerves 
tingle at the hearing, and ennoble the dreary wastes of folly 
and selfishness recorded in history. But the egoist has an 
easy explanation. Sidney's conduct only proves that his 
vanity was stronger than his thirst, and vanity is one of the 
meanest of motives ; the charitable man is repaid by a glow 
of self-complacency; the missionary hopes for a reward in 
heaven ; the physician in the plague-stricken city is eager for 
praise and shrinks from general contempt. In all cases, and 
however skilfully disguised, some personal gratification sup- 
plies the cogent motive. Everywhere we find the conviction, 
tacit or express, that the conduct adopted will secure the 
greatest happiness of the agent. Nobody, indeed, can deny 
that men act so as to destroy their own happiness ; if vanity 
causes a man to sacrifice his best chances, so may the desire 
of a brief sensual pleasure. One man goes to a public-house, 
another leads a forlorn hope; each throws away life for a 
brief enjoyment, whether mischievous or beneficial to others. 
The egoist may explain both cases with equal facility. Each 
act implies a temporary error of judgment ; the love of gin or 
the love of glory overpowers the reflective faculties. Let a 
man call up all the consequences of his action, and he will 
cease to be imprudent, and therefore to throw away his chances 
of future happiness, whether his happiness is bound up with 
or absolutely irreconcilable with the happiness of othetc^. k 
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Ian ma; conceivably be unseliish, but so far aa really un- 
llfsh he is a foal for bis pains. He will only do good to 
Iber?, if a wise or a thoroughly enlightened man, bo far as he 
■pacts to derive some benefit for himself. Thus the state- 
Bent that altniiam ia impossible does not mean that it is 
IpoHsihle in fact, hut only in deliberate intention. No man, 

3 argued, can saerifico himself knowingly and intentionally. 
3. To unravel these arguments as well as I can, I muat 

;in by recalling some considerations already noticed. All 
Induct has an indefinite series of consequonces ; that is to 
ly, any act may be taken as the starting-point of a series of 
vents continuing for an indefinite period, all of which would 
J different had the action been different. The agent can of 
Burao contemplate only a small part of these consequences, 
intention to produce those events which he sees to be 
npendent upon his actions, and from the intention we may 
lotive— that is, the feelinf; which is gratified by the 
Iftlisatioii of the intrntion. (T5ow conduct may l>e beneficial to 
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others, and yet in its lower form implies no recognition what- 
ever of those consequences. The purely sensual appetite] 
remains in the reasonable being who can recognise the con- 1 
sequences to others. If he still gratifies the passion without 
reference to those consequences, he is prompted to the grossest \ 
selfishness ; if, on the other hand, the sensual impulse is so 
regulated that others are not injured by its gratification, it 
may become the nucleus of the most unselfish affection. 
Before the agent is enlightened by reflection it is hardly 
proper to call him either selfish or unselfish; he does not 
repudiate the claims of his fellows — he is incapable of per- 
ceiving their existence. Selfishness or unselfishness is de-^ 
veloped as the intellect becomes capable of contemplating the 
happiness of others besides the agent. The same change is 
manifest in other relations. The master of slaves may regard 
them simply as convenient instruments ; he may risk life and 
limb to defend them, as he would run the same risk in 
defence of inanimate property. So far as his interest is 
furthered by their health and safety, his relation to them may 
have beneficial consequences although there is no benevolent 
intention ; but so far as he can increase his own comfort by 
giving them pain, he may be as willing to inflict pain as to 
give pleasure. He might, for anything we can see, be as 
willing to feed his pigs on slaves as to feed his slaves upon 
pork, if the price of the two commodities should vary. In this 
case the relation remains purely external ; the slaves are con- 
sidered simply as things, not as human beings. But where 
external circumstances enforce a certain identity of interest 
upon a particular group, there is room for the development of 
genuine altruism. The mother may be stimulated to actions | 
which are de facto beneficent and self-sacrificing in their con- 
sequences by the pleasant sensations connected with suckling 
and nursing ; as soon as she becomes aware that she is further- \ 
ing the happiness of her ofiispring, the happiness may itself 
become a motive for conduct. There is already a framework 
provided within which the affections have room to expand, y 
The purely sensual pleasure is now so blended with the pleasure 
derived from a perception of the happiness conferred that it 
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fty be impossible to discriminate between them. In the 

IrmiLl case they operate in the surne direction, and there is 

1 conflict so long as they do not dictate diverging lines of 

pduct. The snme change (as I have already argued) takes 

n regard to social relations generally. The connection 

n husband and wife, which implied originally the aubordi- 

nf one being to the sensual appetites of the other, 

LomoH the ground of the moat perfect sympathy and the 

Bongtflt mutual affection. A slave-holding commnnity may 

lelop into one in which the employer and the employed 

e friendly domestic relations, and each deaices, or at least 

pects, the pleasure of the other; and the point at which 

I becomes poH^ible must bo at that stage of intellectual 

elopment in which we are able to recognise the happiness 

I others than ourselves. Till that is possible, each being can 

I at moBt the instruuient of the othcr'n pleasure, and regarded 

[ feelings not difl'erini; in kind from those esoited by any 

033 object. Ko soon as we realise the fact that we cause 
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the other. Undoubtedly, the pleasant association prepares the 
way for the higher sentiment. The fact of the mutual con- 
venience provides a necessary condition for satisfaction in 
conferring mutual pleasure. But the condition is obviously 
insufficient, for it suggests no account of the distinction which 
arises between the sentiment excited by a mother or that 
excited by a comfortable garment It might happen that, by 
throwing away broken meat which was a nuisance to me, I 
was contributing to the support of a poor family or to the 
support of the crows. So long as I regard both simply as 
conveniences for the removal of my refuse, I shall simply 
prefer one or the other as it discharges that function most 
efficiently. If I am better pleased to benefit the poor family i 
than the crows, whilst the conduct in other respects produces 
the same effect upon me, I am so far * altruistic ' ; and this 
implies that I am capable of sympathising with, and therefore 
of at least recognising, the happiness conferred upon the 
human beings. The bare convenience to me, being by hypo- 
thesis the same, would not lead to any distinction by mere 
force of association. 

6. I assume, then, that altruism, whatever its meaning or 
analysis, begins at the point at which I am capable of bene- 
volent intentions ; or, in other words, where conferring pleasure 
upon others becom es a possible motive. And here the egoist 
meets us by denying that this can ever be an ultimate motive. 
The desire to give happiness is always capable of a further 
analysis, which shows it to include a desire of happiness for 
ourselves. Nobody denies that the wish to give happiness 
may be part of my motive, and it may be at a given moment 
the only part of which I am distinctly conscious. I till a field a 
in order that I may reap the harvest, but whilst I am tilling ^^^<^^ 
I may be thinking only of the plough ; the means become a "^^ c ^'^ 
temporary or conditional end. So I may be kind to you in ; ^ 
order that you may hereafter be kind to me, and at a given ^w 
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instant of kindness I may not be distinctly conscious of the ,k} ^^ 

ultimate end. But, according to the egoist, such an end must ^^"^ 

always exist. The goal of every conceivable desire is some ^^ 
state of agreeable consciousness of my own. I may not look 
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I the end of tlie vista ol inteuded conaequtjDcea, but, if I 

sha,]l always see my own reflection. This, ng&in, ia 

|teQ to be a aulf-evideot truth. To suppose genuine altruism, 

\a, A ile^iro of which the ultimate end is the happiness of 

e uther person, is to auppoBe a contradiotion, 

J. This BtatemDnt appears to me to convey a palpabls 

th or a great error according to our mode of interpreting 

Every motive, as I have already said, may be described 

|ber in (ibjective or subjective language. I may either 

:i the external conditions of gratifying my desire or the 

re which is {^ratified. It la almost the same thing to saj' 

I desiru food or that I am hungry, and it depends 

Bon the particular circumstances whether it is more con- 

pitent to use one or the other form of eipression. Though 

■most,' indeed, it ia not quite the same thing, for the reason 

lat the external condition never corresponds absolutely to the 

'Dal state. A given desire may be gratified in various 

), and, again, a given set of conditions may gratify various 

Baires. The statement that I want a fire espresaes something 
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please, and call any one ' the cause/ which being altered, the\ i-^ .^^ 
subsequent events would be altered ; but at the time of action 1 ^ 
the desire itself, to whatever it may be due, must be the cause I 
of conduct. 

8. Now the assertion that there is both a subjective and an ^ 
objective condition of conduct tells us nothing whatever as to 
the«nature of the objective conditions of gratification. We 
gain nothing by changing from one mode of statement to the 
other. It is idle to say that I want a thing because I want a 
thing, or to modify statements by emphasising in one case 
the want and in the other the thing, or, again, by laying a 
special stress upon the ' I.* Of course my conduct, whatever 
it is, must be conditioned by my desire ; but the objective 
condition may be anything which can affect my desire. There 
is, therefore, no prima facie objection to the hypothesis that \ 
these objective conditions may include the happiness of others. 
There is no more reason for denying that we may receive 
pleasure from the pleasure of another man than for doubting 
that we may receive it from the combustion of coal. The only 
condition which we have so far assumed is the obvious one 
that I can only desire that which has some relation to me, for 
this is doubtless implied in saying that I desire it. A desire 
for warmth, for example, could not prompt a desire for such a 
change in the atmospheric conditions as would not affect my 
bodily organisation. The desire could not be gratified by a 
change in the temperature of Sirius or a fire in a desert island, 
for that would be to desire a warmth which did not warm. 
In short, I must not so state the objective conditions as to 
suppose that I can desire them when they necessarily part 
company with the subjective condition. To say that I desire 
something is to say that the something has an influence upon 
me, since it has an influence upon my happiness ; and this v 
condition must be noticed, because, for the reasons already ^ 
noticed, the objective statement generally is too wide, and 
includes other conditions besides those which gratify my 
desires. 

9. Hence we reach the problem which has to be considered. 
Conduct, I have said, is determined by feeling, or, in other 
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1, bj happinesa and unhappineas. My happiness, ^ain, 

jends at every moment upon my relation to the external 

knd thin external world is constituted partly of things 

lich I assume to possess, anil partly of thini^s which I do 

t assume to posi^ess a consciousness Analogous to my own. 

' or may not tako into account this external conRcious- 

I may regard an oyater, as I regard a pench, simply as 

puthsome morsel, or I may suppose him to have a certaiii 

city tor pain or pleasure. 1 may regard my fellow-men 

either of tbese ways — as parts of a mechanism or as sentient 

^niams. It may happen that, in the former case, the eondi- 

4 of ray happiness are identical with the conditions of 

ra. I may be unable to get my own dinner without by the 

(1 action getting a dinner for you. If so, there is, we may 

an external identity of interest, and my conduct may be 

keficial to you without implying the existence in me of any 

11 For your happinesa as such. If, however, the knowledge 

an essential and unconditional tendency 
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done what we can in that direction, we may be able to return 
to the original problem. 

^ — II. Sympathy 

10. Now, in the first place, the recognition that there are 
other centres of consciousness besides my own is bound up in 
the closest way with the recognition of what is called an 
objective world. A thing is held to be objective — in one sense, 
at least, of a most ambiguous word — when I hold that it is 
perceptible by you as well as by me, and subjective when I hold 
that it is perceptible by me alone. I do not assert or deny that 
this is the sole meaning ; but at least, in asserting the objective 
existence of anything, I assert it to exist for others as well as 
for me. The statement is bound up in the process by which 
my world is constituted. It is the power of so regarding the 
world which gives it, if I may say so, a stereoscopic solidity. 
Each person sees only one aspect of surrounding realities. 
He holds it to be real in so far as he holds that other aspects 
are visible to his neighbours. The actual sensations of every 
moment are completed and held together in the mind by a 
whole system of ideal perceptions more or less distinctly 
present in actual consciousness. The room in which I sit is 
part of the house, the house of the city, and so forth ; and such 
statements summon into comparative vividness a set of percep- 
tions not actually present at the moment, but present to others, 
and which would be present to me if I changed my position. 

11. To think of anything as real is to call up a system of 
such ideal perceptions. It is to rehearse a set of sensations 
which are somehow (the ' how * is a problem of metaphysics) 
regarded as representative of others not actually present. If 
I have to do with simple relations of time and space, no 
assignable emotion is produced. I complete my picture of 
the exterior of my room by imagining what I should see from 
outside, and so I may build up a picture of the whole world. 
But the world is interesting to me so far as it is the dwelling- 
place of myself and of beings analogous to myself. The man 
as directly revealed by my senses is simply an object of 
certain colours and dimensions, but the relations in which he 
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I really interesting to me are those in which he is moved by 

ns likG my owa. I do not really think of a man till I 

interpreted the external aigns hy the emotions which 

ley signify. Till I do that, ha is for mo merely a coloured 

3vin^' statue. I know not whether he will be a friend 

I an enemy, one who will save or destroy my life. To com- 

lete the picture I must thorefore represent his feelings. I 

t put myself in his place, feel what he feola, and meoaure 

:oniiuct Ly the analogy of my own behaviour under aimilar 

Jcumstances. The process is the same which is implied in 

ry intellectual proceas, I imagine a atate of consciousness 

. actually present, and besides imagining mere sensations 

I perceptions of mechanical relations, 1 imagine a set of 

Lotions and reasomng processes analogous to my own. I 

liiipleto my picture of the house hy putting myaelf outside 

igination ; I add the imagined feelings of standing in 

iu and cold, and, in virtue of some intellectual process 

re to be discuaged, I take those feelings to be repreaenta' 
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tive emotions. * Put yourself in his plaoe ' is not merely a 
moral precept ; it is a logical rule implied in the earliest germs 
of reason or a description of reasoning itself, so far as it deals 
with other sentient beings. To know that a man has certain 
feelings is to have representative feelings, not equal in intensity, 
bat identical in kind. Sympathy and reason have so far an ' 
identical factor — each implies the other. I cannot reason 
about another man except in so far as I can rehearse his 
motives ; I cannot feel for him except in so far as I can regard 
my feelings as representative. The two processes are mutually 
involved, and, whatever difficulties may be suggested, it seems 
clear that I cannot properly know what another man feels 
without in some degree feeling what he feels. 

18. Although I must take for granted the metaphysical 
implications of this statement, whatever they may be, I must 
dwell for a moment upon certain difficulties which obscure it 
even from the scientific point of view. The mechanism of 
language tends to introduce certain perplexities ; for it is, as I 
have said, one main use of language that it enables us to 
reason by symbols without calling into distinct consciousness 
all the feelings which are symbolised. The arithmetician per- 
forms his processes without evoking a distinct vision of the 
numbers with which he deals, or recalling the primary intui- 
tions which satisfied him of the truth of his rules. We say 
* men ' without attempting to call up more than a very small 
part of all the thoughts which may at different times be 
suggested by the word. I may say, * My servant is ill, there- 
fore I tnll give him a holiday,' and may act accordingly, 
though a very faint image of illness, holidays, or servants 
presents itself to my mind. When I say that a man has been 
hanged, the expression is thus liable to many ambiguities. It 
may suggest to me simply that a figure of a certain weight 
and shape has been suspended in a certain way. It may call 
up merely certain affections of the senses of sight and touch ; 
or, again, it may suggest certain visible signs of vital processes, 
struggling limbs, the gradual cessation of motion, and the 
conversion of a moving and coherent into a motionless and 
decaying body ; or it may further suggest the painful sensations, 
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,ir, horror, and remorse which I suppose the mui 

clt. I may stop at the Gstcrnal signs, and I may 

mii them to the emotions signified. And thus the 

d9 may call up the mental images which woald be 

perated in the most and in the least sympathetic witness, 

e equally to suggest certain mechanical reUtioDS as to 

mulate the deepest and most complex emotions. When, 

nrefore, I say that knowledge implies sympathy, I of course 

lean to deny that we may have a knowledge of the 

lernal fact, which ia, for many purposes, ali the knowledge 

lufllly present to our minds, and which implies no sympathy 

I need nut •^o beyond the fyelings which would be 

Bled lip by han^'ing a dead body, even when I am said to 

V that a man has been put to death by hanging. In every 

a targf part of the possihle emotion remains unrealised. 

I 14, It is more important, perhaps, to remark that I do not 

to give a complete account of the process, Un- 

Jiibtedly it mu^t be held that the knowWge of the feeling 

Baomothing different from a simnle rehearsal of the feeling. 
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infant is simply not capable (in the common phrase) of 
entering into the feelings of his victim. The child is amused 
by the spinning of the cockchafer as he is by the spinning of 
a top ; it is simply a curious bit of mechanism. The savage 
may throw away a baby when its cries are tiresome because he 
does not think of its sufferings at all. Cruelty of this kind is 
therefore nothing but intellectual torpor, an incapacity for 
projecting oneself into the circumstances of others, and there- 
fore inability even to think about the most important set of 
conditions of the happiness of more developed beings. The 
dulness which incapacitates a boor for appreciating the feelings 
of the refined nature is so far a disqualification for all the 
more complex social activities. And so we may observe that 
as a society becomes more civilised, as the reasoning faculties 
become quicker and wider, and the power of observing many 
relations between living beings increases, there is an improve- 
ment in the virtue of humanity if in nothing else. To think 
about other beings is to stimulate our sympathies, and our 
sensibility is quickened — to the regret of some people — by the 
same power which implies intellectual progress. Men may be 
as licentious, and in some ways as selfish, in the most as in 
the least civilised countries, but they also become more reluctant 
to inflict pain, and open their ears to lamentations which were 
once interpreted as idle sound. 

16. Pleasure, again, in the sufferings of an enemy suggests 
more complex considerations, but we may still distinguish 
between taking pleasure in pain simply as pain, and that in 
which pain is regarded as a necessary concomitant of some 
other circumstances. When a man's interests are opposed to 
my own, I wish for something which involves disappointment 
or vexation to him. Christians find pleasure in the knowledge 
that their countrymen have killed, mangled, and humiliated a 
large number of foreigners ; but the pain may be imperfectly 
reidised, or, if realised, realised as a drawback. The generous 
enemy becomes capable of the true chivalrous sentiment, and 
may desire a victory at the smallest possible cost to his enemy. 
The barbarous sentiment implied in a Roman triumph may 
have implied rather a want of the perception that other people 
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I feelings thaa a delight in their Buffering ; &nd in an age 
Ln aympfttby is wider thia delight becomes inexproesibl; 
ftlting. The aioat brutal John Bull would hardly have 
i to expose Napoleon to iuault as well as humiliation, 
imply reaaoniible in this sense to love one's enemiea, I 
Iht wish to prove a rival controversialist to be a f ool, becaosa 
Jinviction o£ his foliy is necessary to my vanity, but I should 
Borry to hear that my bitterest or most sucoesafu] antagoniat 
mflerini; from a toothache. Antagonism, of coarse, ra- 
les us to the pain of our adversaries, and eyen allows the 
lught of that pain to be part of a pleasurable emotion. 
rapathotic pang which it produces as represented by our 
ligination is swallowed up by a multitude of associated feel- 
Wo ilesire, again, that a man should auffer when we feel 
mr security is dependent upon his suffering ; and this 
Itiment unters for something into the moral desire of retriba- 
It is a part, at least, of that sentiment that the moral 
r would be out of joint it ■wrong-doing did not lead to pain. 
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are led to detest a man's character because we can partly share 
his feelings. The saint and the sensualist can each enter into 
the motives of the other. The saint is still accessible to the 
brutal passions which it has been the labour of his Ufe to 
master. It is the wild beast within him which he sees incar- 
nated in another agent, and which awakes his horror and 
disgust. Oonversely the sensualist may see in the saint the 
triumphant conscience which can still inflict pangs of remorse 
upon himself, though it cannot restrain his conduct. There 
are conflicting elements in the character of every man, and 
parts of ourselves which we regard with horror in memory, 
though under some special stimulus they may overpower all 
restraining motives. We can sympathise with other men, 
that is, realise their feelings in imagination, because their 
character contains the same primary instinct; and this 
sympathy gives rise to admiration or contempt as the con- 
sciousness of our own qualities gives rise to vanity or humilia- 
tion, when the action shows that the dominating motives differ 
in certain ways from those which, at the time of reflection, 
appear to us to be natural and becoming. We may thus come 
to regard a man as a mischievous agency in the world, as pre- 
destined by his very constitution, and not from mere accidents 
of circumstance, to thwart and humiliate us, and as embodying 
those sentiments which we detest the more heartily as we can 
realise them the more vividly. He is a nuisance to be abated, 
a corrupting or discordant element in the general system of 
things; and therefore we must take pleasure in conditions 
which necessarily involve his suffering or destruction. 

18. I do not attempt to give any analysis of such cases. 
It is enough to say that in the complex mechanism of human 
motives we may often come to results which apparently conflict 
with the principles from which they are deduced. Even in 
such personal antipathies the sympathy is the fundamental fact. 
The hatred which is generated is always a more or less painful 
emotion, because our spontaneous sympathy leads in any case 
to some conflict of motives. We cannot hate the man without 
feeling that some of our own feelings are taking part against 
ourselves. And, further, the feeling of hatred is ^ri^^V^ 
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:»Dmpatiblc with an entire abaeDce of anything like delight la 
We may aimply desire to keep the disagreeable person 
|i,t a distance, to retrain hia activity or divert it into a harm- 
fa nn 1 t on t him to better modes of feeling and so 
th It nlj b n we are so related that our satisfaction 
ly mpl h misery that we are templed actually to 
h ff n The distinction between bating the sin 
. d hat n th an s often hypocritical enough, but it also 
,1 conviction that all pain is in itself bad 
|bnd [a nful t ntemplate, though it may be inseparably con- 
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.1 be admitted that there is apparently 

a pleasure in the pain of others — pure malignity, 

Ivhich we call devilish, to mark that it is abnormal and signlfi- 

.nt of a perverted nature. The esistence of such a feeling is 

I puzzle such as that which psychologists have discussed under 

3 of the 'luxury of grief,' Sentimentalists seem, at 

Way rate, to dehght in cultivating sorrow, which is apparently 
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seems to yield a kind of pleasure to some natures. The 
problem must be left to the psychologist. It is enough here 
to say, first, that in all such cases the pain, whether original 
or reflected, is but one strand in a highly complex thread of 
feeling, and may produce its effect as a counter-irritant, or as 
heightening other sensations which are in alliance with it ; 
and, secondly, that it is in any case a comparatively rare and 
abnormal phenomenon, due to some morbid condition of the 
faculties, or perhaps to the survival of ferocious instincts from 
times when the intellect and the sympathies were compara- 
tively dormant. Sympathy is the natural and fundamental 
fact. Even the most brutal of mankind are generally sympa- 
thetic so far as to feel rather pain than pleasure at the sight 
of suffering. The scum of a civilised population gathered to 
pick pockets on a racecourse would be pained at the sight of a 
child in danger of being run over or being brutally assaulted 
by a ruffian, and would be disposed to rescue it, or at least 
to cheer a rescuer, unless their spontaneous emotion were 
overpowered by some extrinsic sentiment. 

20. If this account of the sympathetic emotions be approxi- 
mately accurate, we see that sympathy is implied in all thoughts 
about others. Though it generates antipathy and discord in 
numberless cases, the underlying and governing process is 
sympathetic We may say that we think about other men 
by becoming other men. We appropriate provisionally their 
circumstances and emotions. Metaphysicians and mystics 
have expressed this by denying the ultimate validity of indi- 
viduality, and by saying that in some transcendental sense a 
man is his neighbour, or that all men are manifestations of 
one indivisible substance. The language, though to my mind 
untenable, may serve to express the fact. So far as I sympa- 
thise with you I annex your consciousness. I act as though 
my nerv eg^eou ld somehow be made continuous with yours in 
such fc|^^^*^*^-»-*^w which fell upon your frame would 
eoiq^^ ' brain. Undoubtedly we must add 

'^Hted, is greatly enfeebled in almost 
^ -ig is normally far less acute than 

Hki^ pains of starvation does not 
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iJuce a. pain at ail comparable to starvation itself. And &8 
representeJ object is distant in time and epaoe, the senai- 
Blity becomes rapidly dulieil. Most men havo great ditficalty 
f forming any vivid representation of distant suffering. The 
Itual sight of a stranger in agony gives a keener feeling at the 
Bomciit than the image of a brother dying at the antipodes ; 
Id the moat benevolent nf men hears with great composure 
\ the destruction of millions in China, It may, on the other 
be remarked, in passing, that the suffering of another 
u may stimulate a sympathetic person under certain oon- 
|tiooj more forcibly than similar sufferings of hie own. The 
\ may incidentally set in motion a whole current of 
^cumulated feeling. A man who has been watching the sick- 
ftd of a wife may be more moved by an accident to her than 
y one to himself, not because the sight of her pain is keener 
3 nivn pain in itself, but because it firea a whole train 
I anxieties, hopes, and fears already prepared for explosion. 
D I may take enormous trouble to give a very slight pleasure 
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If by sympathy we mean this power of vicarious emotion, it 
may give rise to antipathy, to hatred, rivaby, and jealousy, 
and even to the diabolical perversion of pleasure in others' 
pain ; but the direct and normal case is that in which sympathy 
leads to genuine altruism, or feeling in conformity with that 
which it reflects. 

III. Altruism 

22. We may now return to the original problem, what 
is implied in unselfish or altruistic conduct ? Sympathy, in . 
the sense explained, is not identical with altruism, but it is 
the essential condition of altruism. I cannot be truly altru- i 
istic, that is, until the knowledge of another man's pain is 
painful to me. That is the groundwork of the more complex 
sentiments which are involved in all truly moral conduct, 
morality implying the existence of certain desires which have 
for their immediate object the happiness of others. I have 
tried to consider briefly the nature of this underlying senti- 
ment. We have now to say precisely in what sense it leads to 
self-sacrifice ; but we have still to get rid of certain ambigui- 
ties which perplex the discussion before giving the answer, 
which is in itself, as I hold, sufficiently clear. 

28. How does altruistic conduct differ from that which is 
not altruistic? Obviously (if my theory be sound) it does 
not differ in any sense which would imply that my conduct 
can ever spring from anything but my own feelings. So far as 
my actions can be said to be determined by anything else, they 
are not properly my actions. I am in such cases part of the 
mechanism set in action by some external force, whether it 
be the will of another agent or some mechanical circumstance. 
My limbs are for the time part of another man's limbs. 
Voluntary action, or action determined by the motives of the 
agent, is the definition of what is strictly conduct. I may be 
prompted by pains and pleasures which represent those of 
another man, but they must not the less be my pains and 
pleasures. Hence we must exclude two alternative errors 
resulting from the neglect either of the objective or the sub- 
jective conditions of conduct, tad therefore of the fact that 
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1 must always be present. We may speak, tor example, of 

d preferring the pleasure of another to his own. We 

I such a caf-B he understood to mean, not thftt th6 

Btives of the other take the place of hia own motives, 

|ich is as Eibsunl as to say that the food eaten by the otbet 

cishos his own organs, but that the sympathy is atrongM 

1 other conflicting motives. When, for example, Sidnej 

s the water to the soldier, it ia not because Sidney actually 

1 the soldier's thirst, but because Sidney's sympathy for 

) soldier's sufferings is a stronger motive than bis own 

bidnoy'n conduct, as that of the most selfish man, is 

B determined liy his own feelings ; but in his case the 

nipathetic feelings have so great a share in determining 

[iduct, that hia cumpassion is stronger than hia thirst. 

lally, indeed, we may say that the reflected feeling will be 

laker than the original, the feehnf; produced by the thirst of 

r than the feeling due to my own thirst ; but this direct 

Inpathj may be enforced by others, by a sense of duty, justioe, 
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expressed. Now the egoist sometimes falls into a similar 
ambiguity in discussing the question of altruism. To say, 
'I dislike your pain/ and to say, 'Your pain is painful to 
me,' is to say the very same thing in different words ; but the 
second statement is something given as an explanation of 
the first, and not as a simple inversion. The inference thus « 
insinuated is that I dislike your pain because it is painful to 
me in some special relation. I do not dislike it as your pain, 
but in virtue of some particular consequence, such, for exampleJ 
as its making you less able to render me a service. But thisf 
is really to assert that your pain does not give me pain except 
as a link in a chain of events which brings about some other 
disagreeable consequence. In that case, I do not really object ; 
to your pain so far as it is your pain, but only by some remov- 
able and accidental consequence. What I really dislike is that 
consequence, whatever it may be ; and thus the statement that 
I dislike your pain becomes perverted into the assertion that I 
dislike something else ; or, in other words, it is inferred that 
sympathy is a mere delusion. 

25. This, indeed, is expressly asserted by some psycho- 
logists, who resolve sympathetic emotions into a product of 
association, and explain regard and dislike to the suffering of 
others as a case of dislike to the means which survives, when 
we have forgotten, for a time at least, the ends to which they 
originally owed their attractiveness. If I am right in the 
foregoing argument, that is a totally inadequate explanation of 
the phenomenon. The pain due to the pain of others is a , 
direct and necessary result of the very process of thinking I 
about others. A process of association is no doubt implied, ' 
in so far as it is only by association (so at least I should say) 
that we can learn to interpret certain sounds, sights, and so 
forth, as indicative of the emotions of others. But we must so 
interpret them in order to reason at all about the world of 
thought and feeling, and in so interpreting them we learn to 
sympathise. Your pain is not painful to me because I infer 
that some other consequence will result to me, but because 
the thought of your pain is itself painful. 

26. This, indeed, introduQes another Qonsideration whiQl) 
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jet be taken intu nccDunt. It is, in fact, true that your 
Q only be painful to me nnder a certain condition ; tfaa 
lilition, namely, thnt I must know of it or believe in ik 
p Bympiithetic emotions, in other words, are clearly depeo- 
Bt upon a reasonini^ process, which cannot be said oC soma 
iuf;g ; and we may ask bow far this may suggest 
[ distinction between the altruistic and the non-nltmiBtie 
fctions. It does obviously suggest a distinction which in 
limes of grt'At importance, and which shows that there is a 
] between simple sympathy and tuliy developed altruism. 
j may, in fact, admit that your pain may be intrinsically 
liful to me without admitting that I, therefore, become 
in the fullest sunse. Sympathy may establish only 
Kmporary coincidence, not a permanent identity of interest. 
\1 and I are at one su far as it is true that the relief of your 
would relieve me ; but we are not really one, and 
Brefore my suffering may lie relievahlo by means which would 
.■e yours. If we were inseparably united; if, for 
mple, we were confined in a sinsle cell, so that I necessarily 
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27. The fact thus stated is undeniable. It must be observed 
that the limitation which it implies does not apply to the 
sympathetic motives, but to every instinct of our natures, in 
so far as they involve a belief in the distant or the future. 
We do not wonder that a man should continue to suffer from 
a disease because we see at once that he cannot help it ; but 
we think of a sympathetic emotion as something which can be 
helped. We can, we say, dismiss or entertain a thought at 
our pleasure. It is painful to think of a neighbour's disease. 
Then cease to think of it. The remedy is in every one's 
hands. Why not adopt it ? To this we may answer, in the 
first place, that, as a matter of fact, it is very generally adopted. 
People reconcile themselves very quickly to the misfortunes of 
others, and precisely by ceasing to think about them. Not 
only so, but in many cases the remedy is not only common, 
but often irresistible, and often (though I am perhaps antici- 
pating) perfectly consistent with morality. I do not worry 
myself about the bad government of Timbuctoo much more 
than I worry myself about the uninhabitable condition of the 
moon, and for the same reason — that I can do nothing to 
improve either. It would seem to be a general law that 
feelings which do not or cannot produce any effect upon 
conduct tend to become faint, and ultimately to disappear. 
And, morally speaking, deliberate indulgence in emotions of 
the painful kind at least, which bear no fruit in action, is so 
much waste of power, and so far condemnable. If I ami 
dreaming about the millennium or fretting about the evils of 
Chinese despotism, I am throwing away energies which might 
improve the pauperism of London or contribute to the social 
enjoyments of my next-door neighbours. But to say generally 
that I can annihilate my sympathies because they give me pain 
is clearly untrue. I can only abolish thoughts when there is 
a sufficient motive to lead me into a different train of thought. 
I can perhaps get rid of the thought of my neighbour's 
suffering more easily than I can get rid of certain material 
conditions. But the simple fact that a particular emotion is 
dependent for its existence upon an intellectual state does not 
enable men to suppress it. I should perhaps be happier if I 
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ftuld forget that a surgeon waa in the next room ready to 
Israte upon me in an hour, but I cannot therefore fix my 
1 upon n, uovel. The general who brofids over possible 
.t after giving hia orders, the Hpeculatoc who has a tore- 
late of niin which he cannot avoid, are on the highroad to 
Jicide. Yet the actunl pain, added to the knowledge that 
reflection only aggravates the evil, leaves men unable to 
Istract their minds, or to refrain from drinking the bitter 
lip by anticipation as well as in reality. The sympathetic 
otions are eijually potent. When a blow ia hanging over 
family, when I see Bymptoms of deadly and incurable 
3ase in wife and child, I oannot dispel my melancholy, 
vever dearly I know it to be useless. It mnat be added 
t, although I have spoken of sympathy with pain, partly 
nuse it ia the keenest and most conspicuous phenomenon, 
i also true that great part of our pleasure is dependent 
n symptktby, and that the two are inseparably associated, 
am to live with my friends, I must share both their joys 
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inevitable. This is equally true whether sympathetic feeling 
is present or absent. As a fact, it is generally easier to get 
rid of a sick friend than of a tooth-ache; but the pain of 
suffering with him may generate the desire to relieve his 
sufferings rather than the desire to forget them, if his life is 
80 bound up with my own that the selfish remedy is in fact 
impossible under existing conditions, or if the action of 
desertion appears to me as so repulsive in itself that the pain 
of the sympathy is overpowered by the painf ulness of acting 
badly. 

29. This consideration shows that the degree in which our 
happiness is associated with the happiness of others is closer 
than we might at first sight suppose. It may be necessary 
to my happiness that I should relieve Lazarus, not only when 
he is actually present, or when I foresee some ill consequences 
to me from his misfortunes, but also when I am, for any 
reason, unable to dismiss the thought of his sufferings. In 
many cases this may be impossible without such a dislocation 
of my whole system of thought and feeling as may, for some 
reason, be impossible. But we cannot yet say that my conduct 
is altruistic until we know what is the condition which makes 
it impossible for me to separate my interests from those of 
the other. I am still, it may be urged, as selfish in desiring 
relief from the vicarious as from the original pain. I desire 
a fire as warming and a friend's happiness as cheering ; the 
desire for warmth could not prompt a desire for a fire which 
oould not warm — say, a fire in the moon — except by a mistaken 
inference or an arbitrary association of ideas ; and similarly 
it may be said that sympathy can only prompt the desire for 
a friend's happiness in so far as it cheers me. That is to say, 
it is still my own happiness which I desire. The association 
of my own happiness with that of my friends is still extrinsic. 
I am sympathetic but not truly altruistic. If and wherever 
they can be separated, therefore, I shall be decided simply by 
the consideration of the consequences to me. Wherever it is 
possible to obtain relief from the sympathetic pain by abolish- 
ing Lazarus instead of making him happy, I shall abolish 
him. This, it may be said, remains equally true whether the 
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which binds me tio Lazarus is such aa does or does not 

live conditions dopendent upon any intoUectual iufereiices 

1 bcliofa. I shall always, in any casu, prefer that course of 

jndiict which la possible (and thftt of course is always n 

Kdition), and which promises the greatest happiness. 



IX. The Rule of CondiKl 
I 30. This is the cjiii;3tiijn, then, which must be d 

r to bring out the real meaning of the question at issue. 
J far, in fact, aa we have hitherto gone, we have not r«eog- 
Bed any difference between the conduct which docs and that 
ich does not imply the presence of syinpathetic motive. 
I both caaes there is n, subjective and an objective condition ; 
I both cases 1 atu prompted by my own feelings to do what 
Vleasantest to myself. I do so eijiially whether I drink the 
myself or give it to the sufferer by my side. Where, 
a the difference? Since it cannot be in the fact that 
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case they may prompt me to conduct — such, for example, as 
economy in fuel for the sake of my grandchildren's hearths — 
from which I shall derive no benefit. Hence, so far as 
sympathy is real, it obeys a law which has no necessary 
reference to any future state of my own; it may operate 
powerfully even in opposition to any prospect of my happiness 
to come. The present pain is the reflection of pain which 
depends upon conditions which have no definite or uniform 
relation to my future happiness, nor, therefore, to the total 
happiness which I contemplate from a given course of conduct. 

81. With these explanations we may come to the direct 
issue. Admitting that my conduct must always be conditioned 
by my feelings — by my aversion to painful and attraction to 
pleasurable states — are my feelings necessarily determined by 
the balance of anticipated pain and pleasure ? Does the con- 
viction that a certain course of conduct will obtain for me 
the maximum of pleasure determine me necessarily to adopt it ? 
Does that action always make me happiest which promises 
most happiness to me? If these statements are mutually 
equivalent, it would seem that sympathy must be an illusion, 
and that I can really desire another man's happiness only so 
far as it is a means to my own happiness. I hold that the 
inference is wrong, and that the two statements which are 
regarded by the egoist as identical are really incompatible; 
and this, I think, is implied in the foregoing arguments. But 
the point is of such critical importance that I must try to 
bring out the contrast more clearly. 

82. The problem, as I have said, is shortly. What is the 
' law ' of motive? May it always be described as a desire for 
the greatest happiness of the agent ? Let us ask first whether 
it can ever be so described. The unreasoning animal acts 
from blind instinct ; his judgments, so far as he judges, are 
limited to the immediate facts ; he judges or sees this to be a 
fire, that to be a devouring animal, and so forth : but he has 
no prevision of the remoter consequences, and is therefore 
neither selfish nor unselfish, for we can only predicate selfish- 
ness where there is at once a knowledge and a disregard of the 
feelings of others. A distinction, however, may already be 
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i Id so far as he possesses instincta which ore in con- 

Jjuence, though nut in intention, profitable to others. 

Iiiniuls, as I have ttufficiently said, possess instincts, such as 

Itherly love, n on -essential, and in many cases, and even in 

Ip average case, prejudicial to the individual, and yet essential 

e race. These instincts, therefore, must be developed as 

ace thrives, and since the animal has no prevision or only 

I most rudimentary prevision o( consequences, he will act 

Bthout conscious regard to the consequences. If, in the 

Ixt place, we suppose the animal to become enlightened so 

IS to be able to trace remoter consequences — or, in other 

Is, to contemplate the distant and the future as well aa 

immediate^but without any correlative extension of 

mpathies, the result would be a limitation of these instincts. 

a instinct, imleed, would not be abolished ; pleasure might 

lerived, for example, from the exercise of the materoBl 

s ; but such a pleasure would bo in the same categoc; 

I any of the purely sensual pleasures. A perception that 
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exercise a disintegrating and enfeebling influence. The 
more reasoning society would tend to be supplanted by that 
which may be called lower so far as less intelligenti but 
which would be superior in so far as better fitted for the 
conditions of life. The perception of utility would in such 
a case, as I have said, be in conflict with the general con- 
ditions of utility. If cleverness carried with it, or so far as 
it carries with it, inferior sociability, it is or would be a 
mischievous factor, and would tend to be eliminated : the 
world would be to the stupid. We may say, therefore, that 
the intellectual development must at least carry with it 
something which counterbalances this anti- social tendency. 
In some way, then, this anti-social tendency must be 
counterbalanced, and this may be done to some extent 
without assuming any increase of sympathy, for the enlight- 
ened instinct would reveal not merely the disadvantages but 
the advantages of acting for others, and, though it would 
discourage self-sacrifice, would encourage such action for the 
good of others as would bear fruit in good for the agent. 
The difficulty of the question depends upon the intricate 
intermixture of these intrinsic and extrinsic motives to 
altruistic conduct, and we must of course admit with the 
egoist that the extrinsic motives to social conduct exist, and 
are of great importance, though we deny that they explain 
the whole phenomenon ; and this is the point which has to 
be made clear. 

84. Now the general principle, which may be called the 
fundamental axiom of prudence, the rule, namely, * Act so as 
to obtain the maximum of happiness,' does not, as we see, 
hold strictly even of those actions in which there is no admix- 
ture of altruistic motives. It cannot, therefore, have that 
absolute or a priori character which is sometimes claimed for 
it. In order that it may be approximately verified, a con- 
dition is requisite which may or may not be fulfilled. The 
conduct must always be determined in this, as in all cases, by 
the actually existing feelings. These feelings, again, may 
include a foretaste of future pleasures and pains. But, as 
a general rule, the influence of the future pleasure is less 
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Id the influence of the immediate pleasure, the degree in 
lich it is less depending upon the constitution of the ageat- 
le unreasoning iigunt the future is aimply non-existent ; 
von for the reasoning agent it does not nocessarilj 
■ that conduct wil! correspond to calculation. If he 
^ to a certainty that a present sacrifice of pleasure will 



I repaid 
Ift-illing 






kind by pleasures to come, he may still 1 
to make the sacrifice — a case which is daily ex- 
He does not care, we may say, for the future sell 
s for the present self. It is true, however, that, so 
easons, he tends to regard the future as well as the 
^sent, and therefore, we may say, approximates to an adop- 
a of the prudential axiom. The more reasonable he is, the 
ir he comes to it ; but it still represents an ideal limit 
r actually realised, and implying a corresponding 
ace of passions which may lie more or less perfectly 
3ved. And even the approximation is possible in virtue 
|tho normal conditions of life. It is only in rare cases that 
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only to work out a closer approximation. It starts with 
instincts already harmonised, not antagonistic ; and there- 
fore in fulfilling the dictates of pleasure I am already act- 
ing with an unconscious reference to the needs of my whole 
life. 'The instincts have been moulded by the conditions, 
though they do not consciously attend to them. What is 
true (as I may note in passing) of the balance between the 
primary instincts which do not involve sympathy holds true 
equally when sympathy is introduced. Normally it is prudent 
to be virtuous, a point which will have to be considered more 
fully hereafter. 

85. Meanwhile we may say that, as a rule — leaving the 
question of sympathy out of account — an increase of reason 
implies an approximation to the prudential maxim : that is 
to say, that, as a fact, the working of the instincts or feelings 
which dictates conduct approximately coincides with the pre- 
vision as to the maximum of happiness obtainable by the 
agent. This, however, is not an a priori principle, dependent 
or incapable of being denied without contradiction, but a 
deduction from the general conditions of life and the mode of 
development of the faculties ; and the closeness of the approxi- 
mation depends upon extrinsic conditions. The bare foresight 
that I am sacrificing the maximum of pleasure to an immediate 
pleasure certainly does not make yielding to temptation im- 
possible. It only makes it unreasonable in a sense in which 
unreason is thoroughly possible. I may know that I should 
gain a greater amount of happiness if the door of a public- 
house were locked ; but the knowledge is not equivalent to 
locking the door. Still, so far — that is, excluding all question 
of sympathy — we accept the maxim as expressing the general 
law of the operative motive in reasonable beings in proportion 
as they are reasonable. In all cases the conduct depends upon 
the actual mechanism of motive, but that mechanism is so 
arranged that it is possible for the immediate conduct to act 
in conformity with the formula. 

86. We now have to introduce the sympathetic motives, 
and to inquire whether the same formula is applicable or 
approximately applicable. The sympathetic feeling, agjain^ 
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UB of which it is the law that your pain is therefore pain- 
to me. Thu reasoning agent, in bo far as not altruiatic, 
era from the knowledge that he will suffer hereafter, and, 
ar as altruistic, h<: suffers from the knowledge that some 
else is su&ering or is about to suffer. And, again, I have 
ady remarked tliat sympathetic motives are not necessarily 
|ntrasted with others in respect either of their consequences 
f the fact that tbey are still feelings of the agent. The 
Impathetic motives, so to speak, always develop within the 
work already provided by the other motives, and the 
lo are often inextricably blended. The external bond of 
Tteruity, implying no perception of the feelings of the off- 
'ng, develops into the ckiser union in which the sympathetic 
ing becomes predominant, and both forms may persist at 
stage of development. The mother may still admire the 
Bid as sbe admires a Sower, independently, that is, of any 
Kognition of its consciousness, and this sentiment may blend 
llissolubly with the same maternal love ; and, again, the 
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emotions, we have seen that the reasonable agent approximates ' 
to an acceptance of the prudential axiom. Supposing, then, 
a case in which the sympathetic feelings do not come into 
play — as, for example, a case in which we are concerned with 
lifdess objects alone — the maxim can be applied without 
difficulty. No conflicting motive opposes itself to the rejection 
of any course from which we anticipate a balance of unhappi- 
ness. We may calculate badly or we may be misled by asso- 
ciation. We sometimes acquire a kind of sentiment in regard 
even to inanimate objects, misled, it may be, by a kind of 
childish anthropomorphism which leads us to treat them as 
though they had feelings, and to preserve them even at some 
cost of happiness to ourselves. But so far as our action 
implies any assumption of this kind, we feel it to be unreason- 
able, and it tends to disappear as we become more reasonable. 
We suppress it if we wish to act consistently. We approach 
more closely to the only assignable rule of conduct in such 
cases, that which prescribes action for a maximum of happiness. 
Since by hypothesis we are the only persons concerned, we are 
the only persons whose happiness can be reasonably taken 
into account. If the maxim applies unreasonably, we must 
treat every case in the same way. The mother must be ready 
to abandon her child whenever she anticipates more misery 
than happiness from the connection. This is not only the 
sole rule when we have to deal with material objects, but it is 
also the rule in so far as we treat sentient beings without 
regard to their feelings. We throw aside shoes which hurt 
our feet as soon as we can get better shoes. We may consider 
human beings as tools, and treat them in the same way. We 
may discharge an old servant who can no longer do his work 
without regard to his consequent starvation. If we had no 
sympathy, this would be the sole rule of action. The same 
rule, again, is possible in regard to objects (if we may call 
them objects) to which we do not attribute actual existence. 
We derive much pleasure from sharing in imagination the 
sorrows and joys of fictitious persons. We may follow the 
histories of Juliet or of Jeanie Deans with an interest not 
differing in kind from that which we feel for real kw^s^x^ 
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Bnga ; and in this case (assumincr this pleasure to be oar 

e motive for remling) the only rational principle will be to 

liniss the fietitious persons from our thoughte, 80 far as we 

J able to do it, directly the imaginutioD gives us more pain 

ta pleasure. The more reasonable we are, the more cod- 

Itently wo shall obey this principle, though, of course, habit 

1 accidental associations often make our observance of it 

■certain. And here, again, it is possible and common to act 

Ithe 8amo way in regard tn human beings — to treat them as 

1 dreams which pass from existence as soon as they pass 

lyond our sphere of observation. We road habitually of 

1 a distant country as we read of events in a novel, 

Itb little more belief in their objective existence— that is, in 

lir existence independently of our consciousness. Too often 

1 treat even our friends as old kings treated their fools — as 

|irCDS of amusement, to be annihilated for us as soon as they 

a to be amusing. To do so is to treat the object as though 

nroal or evisttd solely in relation to ns. 
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Bat to take the sentience into account is to sympathise, or at 
least the sympathy is implied in the normal or only possible 
case. The only condition necessary for the sympathy to exist, 
and to be capable therefore of becoming a motive, is that I 
should really believe in the object, and have, therefore, repre- 
sentative feelings. To believe in it is to feel for it, to have 
sympathies which correspond to my representations, less vivid 
as the object is more distant and further from the sphere of 
my possible influence, but still real and therefore effective 
motives. Systematically to ignore these relations, then, is to 
act as I should act if I were an egoist in the extremest sense, 
and held that there was no consciousness in the world except 
my own. But really to carry out this principle is to be an 
idiot, for an essential part of the world as interesting to me is 
constituted by the feelings of other conscious agents, and I can 
only ignore their existence at the cost of losing all the intelli- 
gence which distinguishes me from the lower animal. 

89. What, then, is the law of the motives when the influ- 
ence of sympathy is admitted ? Can it still be said that I shall 
always act for my own greatest happiness ? That, as we have 
seen, must be approximately the law of motive for the non- 
sympathetic animal, inasmuch as his conduct is governed by 
his feelings, and those feelings can only be distinguished by 
including or excluding a foretaste of feelings to come, but still 
of his own. The only elements in the problem are therefore 
the feelings of the agent himself, including the anticipations of 
his future state, and I have suggested reasons for thinking that 
the correlation must be such that his perceptions of maximum 
happiness will naturally coincide with the strongest motive. 
When we introduce the sympathetic feelings, it still remains 
as true as before that the agent is governed by his own feelings, 
but the law is no longer stateable in the same way. It is true, 
in mathematical phrase, that the conduct of the agent is a 
function of his feelings, but some of the feelings are them- 
selves functions of independent variables, namely, the feelings 
of others, and we therefore cannot deduce the law of conduct 
from the agent considered by himself. The colour of a reflect- 
ing body depends upon the intimate structure of the body, as 
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liclins tbeooloucof tbenoD-reflectingbody, but the law of tha 

will in one aiso necessarily include, and in the other 

irily exclude, a reference to the surrounding bodies. 

la I take it, givea the true and only tenable line of dia- 

^ction. The aympathetic being, that is, becomes, in mtue 

. syiiip&thioa, a constituent part of a larger organisation. 

no mnro iutelligiblo byhinisoU alone than the linab is in 

I its propurtios intelligible without reference to the body. Each 

of the body must of course be governed by its own properties, 

t tbey work in such intimate connection with the whole 

n, that they are only intelligible, or, in other words, we 

1 uuly obtain tbu law of their action, when we take the 

) body into account. This is equally true of the being 

|iich has become part of the social organism. It is true, we 

', in respect of the direct sympathies which bind him 

Isome other person, so tbat his friend's joys and sorrows are 

|o his own. It ia true, again, whenever such sympathies 

e to a corporate spirit, to the domestic bonds which 
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equally assign the reason of my actions. The law which my 
feelings actually follow must coincide with the principle which 
commends itself to my reason. In order, then, that a being 
provided with social instincts should act reasonably, it is 
necessary, not that he should take that course of conduct which 
gives the greatest chances of happiness, but that which 
gives the greatest chance of happiness to that organisation of 
which he forms a constituent part. Certain external condi- 
tions were necessary, as I have said, to the adoption even of 
the prudential axiom — the condition, namely, that the imme- 
diate pleasure should not be normally inconsistent with the 
greatest sum of pleasure ; and it is of course still more obvious 
that in the other case the weak and intermittent sympathies 
of the less social man should not be naturally out of harmony 
with the purely non-sympathetic instincts. As a rule, the 
instincts of the social organism must be closely coincident with 
those of the individual ; in fighting for his tribe the savage 
must be fighting for himself. Even in the highest societies 
both reason and sympathy are feeble enough, but every exten- 
sion of reasom'ng power implies a wider and closer identifica- 
tion of self with others, and therefore a greater tendency to 
merge the prudential in the social axiom as a first principle of 
conduct. In the highest conceivable stage, a large part of 
conduct is still prompted by motives in which the sympathies 
are not concerned, just as in the highest organisms each organ 
has some properties which have no reference to the organic 
union. But this, as has been sufficiently said, implies no in- 
compatibility except in particular cases, and it is equally true 
that so soon as I become sympathetic, even in the slightest 
degree, and thereby accessible to the social instincts, the purely 
prudential maxim ceases to give the triie law of motive, and 
therefore of conduct, in all the cases in which the sympathies 
or the derivative instincts are called into action. 

41. The explanation may be completed by considering the 
prudential turn given to the facts upon the egoistic hypothesis. 
That hypothesis starts from the theory, which I have criticised 
upon different grounds, that reasoned action means action for 
an end. I admit, of course, the truth implied in this state- 
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knt, that m reasoned conduct every action is regarded not 
lerely in isolation but as part of a sjatem, and therefore in- 

ore or leas cnuscious reference to the future as well u 
I the present ; but I have further reroarked that this must 
It be so interpreted as to imply that the subjective condition 
I coDiluct can ever be anything else than the present feeling. 

as we slide into that fallacious statement, we adopt 

itic formula, for in that case the dependent or identioal 
Jopnaition that the conduct of an agent is determined by his 
l^n Feelings, since otherwise !t would not be his own condoct, 
lexpressed by saying that his end must he hia own happiness. 
^-on when we have to do with the sympathetic feelings, of 

is the primary characteristic, from their most elemen- 
l-y form, that they reflect the feelings of others, they have to 
I forced into conformity with this formula ; and we therefore 

laaume that in al! casea of sympathetic feeling there is 
I egoistic end, which is dropped from consciouaness at the 
fcment of action. This, upon my theory, is to admit that all 
Bch conduct is unreasonable, or that it would tend to \ 
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greater the intensity the less we can know of it. This is only 
a way of putting the fact that the presentative knowledge! 
excludes for the time the representative. I know anything ^ 
the more I know its relations to other things, and I know a 
feeling as I know the conditions under which it arises. I 
know it, again, the better as I have felt it more keenly, but at 
the moment the intense feeling excludes all reflection, and 
therefore its intensity suppresses knowledge at the instant, 
though it is a condition of knowledge when I come to reflect. 
In the same way we may hold that when a man is acting for 
any end whatever, he may gain it more effectually by not 
thinking about it at the time. If I aim at a mark in order 
to win a prize, I must not think of the prize whilst I am 
aiming, for to think of the prize is to allow a number of dis- 
tracting representations to interfere with my absorption in 
the immediate action, and they may be equally distracting at 
the moment, whether they are in some way connected or not 
connected with the action, whether they are thoughts of the 
cheers which are to greet my success, or thoughts of some 
entirely different character. Exclusion of everything irrele- 
vant and extrinsic, absolute concentration upon a single end, 
is a general condition of successful action, even when that 
special end is part of a larger whole, and would not be desired 
unless it contributed to something else. 

48. This is clear enough, and it holds good of course of 
many altruistic actions. I may do good to a man in order to 
attain a reward ; I shoot at a mark to gain the prize ; I cure 
a patient to get the fee. And, in point of fact, I think that, 
as a rule, the mind generally ' flickers ' — that it runs along a 
chain of consequences, stopping sometimes at one point, 
sometimes at another, dwelling upon the final success or the 
intermediate struggle, and therefore taking various, though, so 
far as it is reasonable, consistent or mutually dependent ends. 
But this statement does not in the least affect the reality of 
each of the motives called into play. I have no right to select 
the last state anticipated, and to say that this alone is the 
essential motive, even though other motives taken by them- 
selves may be insufficient without it. Every part of the fore- 
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leu consequences has its eSect as much as the ostensible end. 

Lim at the mark to get the prize ; that is, if it were not for 

B prize I should not aim. But it is equally true that the 

) for the pri?.o would not make me aira if the act of 

ig were itself disagreeable in a certain degree. Nor, 

vain, coviW I dismiss from my mind all thoughts of the end, 

lid therefore I could not fulfil the necessary condition of 

Iccess unless tho action were agrccahle up to a certain point. 

I most be in itself tolerable, or I should have to call up a 

lught of extrinsic consequences, and so tar to distract my 

nd ; and therefore the necessity of ' disengagement " proves 

fcthing against tbo rcjility of each motive, which baa for the 

Homent to be (if I may say so) self-s up porting. On the 

Intrary, in order that it may be self- supporting, the motive 

jst he real, 

a. This is equally true in the case of the benevolent 

The physician is not benevolent enough to cure me 

tlees he expects a fee ; but unlftss ho is really kind, unless. 
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reasonable being, the suppression of any one motive would 
clearly involve the alteration of others ; our sympathies would 
often be stifled if it were not for the oo-operation of motives 
of a different kind, and our non-sympathetic feelings would 
be equally limited in their range if such modes of action 
would not operate by motives which rest essentially upon 
sympathetic feeling. 

45. And this suggests a remark which will have to be 
developed hereafter. The difference between th6 sympathetic 
and the non-sympathetic feelings is a difference, as we have 
seen, in their law or in the fundamental axiom which they 
embody. When the egoist, therefore, maintains that it is 
paradoxical to say that a man can be the happier for aiming 
at something which is not his own happiness, he means that 
a man cannot be the happier for sensibility to motives which 
obey a different law from that of the simple desire for his own 
happiness. Now from what has gone before, it is plain 
that this paradox has really no meaning for us. It is true 
that the man acquires sympathies which may deviate from 
the law of prudence, and which may therefore involve self- 
sacrifice. Even the non-sympathetic instincts may, as I have 
argued, involve self-sacrifice, and self-sacrifice is clearly not 
essential to the sympathetic instincts ; it is only an incident 
which has more or less importance according as the interests 
of the society conflict more or less with those of the indi- 
vidual. If and in so far as this conflict does not exist, there 
is no paradox in supposing that the sympathetic is happier 
than the non- sympathetic being. He differs in having 
acquired new sensibilities; he is not the same man acting 
from different motives, which is, in fact, a contradictory 
assumption but a different being with a different set of 
faculties ; he has gained a fresh capacity which has fresh 
advantages as well as fresh dangers. It has indeed this plain 
advantage, that he cannot develop as a reasonable agent 
without it. To be reasonable, he must be sympathetic ; to be 
thoroughly and systematically selfish, he must be an idiot ; or, 
in other words, we may say that he has made a bargain, in 
virtue of which he makes a common stock of pains and 
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Beasurea with the whole society to which he belongs, and 

Twjuirea all the new advantages which are dependent upon the 

Kciai umon. We ahall have to conaider more fully whether 

B bargain be a good one or a bad one ; but we have at least 

I priori right to say that it is bad ; for if it carries with 

a obligation to occasional seU-sacrifice, we cannot tell 

lether the obligation ia or is not oppressive on the whole 

i we can toll faow it operates in fact and what are the corre- 

Itive advantages which it implies. 
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CHAPTER Vn 
MERIT 

I. The Conception of Merit 

1. AiiTBUiSM is, as I have argued, the faculty essentially 
neoessary to moral conduct. Were it not a reality, virtue 
would be a name and society an impossibility. But, as I have 
also said, the altruistic sentiment is not to be identified with 
morality. I can only be an efficient member of any society so 
far as I can identify myself with others. As altruistic, I can 
imbibe the corporate spirit of any social organism, and become 
absorbed in my regiment, my church, my family, or my club ; 
but the sentiment itself thus generated is something different 
from the altruism of which it is a product. The elementary 
sympathy must be regulated and disciplined in order that it 
may give rise to the truly moral sentiments. Virtues which 
belong to the type of truthfulness and justice generally imply 
a severe restraint of the immediate sympathetic impulses. A 
hatred of lying is a virtue, because the typical character, as 
determined by the conditions of social vitality, includes 
thorough trustworthiness. But at any given moment the love 
of truth may dictate conduct which, at first sight, at any rate, 
is contrary to that dictated by the love of our neighbours. 
Hence virtue implies more than simple altruism or benevolence, 
namely, the elaboration and regulation of the sympathetic 
character which takes place through the social factor. 

2. The recognition of this leads to a corresponding recog- 
nition of another aspect of the same process. As altruistic 
or sympathetic, we are not only sensitive to the pains and 
pleasures of others, but we catch the contagion of their com- 
plex sentiments. We share their prejudices and paa6lQ\^&^ 
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r lavo9, hatreds, and modes of estimatJcg men and things. 

oome to lave and hnte our own (jualities, with a. love and 

Itred reflected from the feelinga of our neighbours, and trans- 

|itcd in this case into remorse or self-complacency. As 

ic we aro Utted into the social medium and inooulated 

|tb Its cbaractet-istic sentiments, Hence we have, amongst 

r things, the complex sentiment of moral approval and 

■approval. If virtue were identical with altruism, we might 

ftntify moral approval with gratitude. It would be simply a 

f loving the man who does us a good turn, because hia 

implieij love for ns of for our fellows. But this seems 

in inadequate account of tho peculiar sentiment which 

Helaboratud in any complex social structure. The approval 

which virtue is the object requires to be explained, as well 

I tbe motives of which virtue is the fruit. In both coses we 

|ve to consider sentiments which imply the existence of a 

c altruism, hut which also imply some modification of the 

mis tic feelings. 
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regarded as giving a claim upon the approval of others, and is 
virtuous when we think of it as implying a disposition of 
spontaneous conformity to the moral law. There is the same 
kind of difference between the words virtue and merit as there 
is between the words reason and argument. A reason is an 
argument when it is applied to convince others, and an argu- 
ment is a reason when it supplies the ground of the individual 
conduct. But there are certain difficulties which are specially 
connected with each aspect ; they are so far distinct that they 
can be separately discussed, and perhaps it does not much 
matter in what order we take them. I propose first to discuss 
the problems connected with the theory of merit, and by 
showing how the conception of merit depends upon that of 
virtue we shall clear the ground for the final question as to 
the nature of virtuous motive and conscience. I take for 
granted for the present that intrinsically virtuous motive is 
possible ; that is, that a man may be so constituted as to obey 
the moral law unconditionally. I say, then, that he is meri- 
torious in so far as he is thus constituted, and I shall try to 
explain certain fallacies which obscure this part of the subject. 
4. Merit, in the first place, clearly implies a close con- 
nection with virtue. We may assume that, ceteris 'paribus, it 
is proportioned to virtue. That man is the most meritorious 
who, under the same conditions, is most virtuous, and that 
conduct the most meritorious which requires the greatest 
virtue for its performance. Merit, in the next place, seems to 
carry a reference to some reward. So far as meritorious, a 
man has a claim upon the approval of his fellows or (upon 
some systems) a claim upon the justice of his Maker. It is 
even supposed, in some superstitions, that he can obtain a 
claim which may be passed to the credit of others. The 
genesis, then, of the theory seems to be simple. So far as we 
share the moral sentiment, we wish that virtue should be 
stimulated, and therefore that it should be rewarded. The 
moral rule begins, as I have argued, in the external form ; it 
is stated, ' Do this,* instead of ' Be this.' So long as it is in 
this form we need not attend to the motives of the agent. 
The conduct is approved simply because it is useful, and it is 
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■ually uaeful whatever his motivBa. I desire ihat a man 

lUl Dot cut my throat, and may care little whether he is 

^trained by a fear of the gallows or of hoU, or by a desire of 

■lyment, or by sympathy for me. Aa the moral sentiment 

livolopa I Gonif) to approve of the motives which imply true 

lorality, or of such a dislike to cutting my throat as is 

funded not \ipou the extrinsic and separable motive, bat 

I the iiitriosic and inseparable motives of hmnanity and 

oil will. But this development does not imply that the old 

is Buperseded, only that it is less prominent. The fear 

I punishment may be operative or capable of being called 

Ito activity. 1 still desire that my throat should not be cut, 

P'l therefore that the gallows should remniD applicable in 

e of need, though 1 desire also that the case may occur as 

lorn a» possible, and that men may be actuated aa much as 

jsible by the motives which are opposed to murder as such, 

respectively of possible penal consequences, and so far as I 

Take this distinction I recognise a difference in the merit of 
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1 
I stimulate the extrinsic, I deduct from the intrinsic motive. - 

The contrast, of course, appears in many theological contro- 
versies. If virtue is to be rewarded by heaven and vice by 
hell, do they not, it has been asked, cease to be virtuous and 
vicious ? One difficulty which applies to human laws can of 
course be avoided. A human legislator cannot secure the 
coincidence of the extrinsic with the intrinsic motive. If he 
pays for virtue, a love of pay takes the place of a love of 
virtue, and love of pay may be pressed into the service of vice ; 
a system of rewards may suggest a system of bribes, and thus 
no external sanction can be uniformly annexed to the moral 
law. The divine legislator is of course bound by no such 
restrictions; he may secure the absolute coincidence of the 
two classes of motive, and may affix to virtuous and vicious 
conduct consequences which are not the necessary outcome of 
the conduct itself. The purely self -regarding motive may 
thus always operate in the same direction with the altruistic. . 
The question remains (with which I have nothing to do here), 
whether such a theory does not destroy the essence of virtue by 
making the appearance of altruism a mere illusion ? In any 
case, it illustrates the fact that merit represents the claim 
of the virtuous person upon the universe. In so far as he 
desires no reward here, he is held to deserve a reward here- 
after; and we need not here inquire how, upon this hypo- 
thesis, a satisfactory distinction can be drawn between prudence 
which aims at an immediate, and virtue which aims at a remote 
advantage. 

6. Merit, then, is a function of the social forces by which 
our characters are moulded. It is attributed to any one in so 
far as he dispenses with any extrinsic stimulus, or, in other 
words, with motives which are equally available for other 
purposes. Thus we find that the wants of mankind in par- . 
ticular social stages generate a particular respect for certain 
virtues, which under different conditions cease to be valued so 
highly, because the wants can be supplied without calling the < 
virtue into play. In sparsely settled countries, for example, I 
hospitality is stimulated by its obvious convenience. A man 
is forced, on penalty of forfeiting the esteem of himself «£l^ 
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; neighbours, to render services for nothing which would 

Jaewhere be rendered for pay. He is regarded bb a churl 

[ he turns away b stranger from hia door. The sentiment 

loped wherever the conditions occur which make the 

ictice obviously convenient, and may be described by saying 

pat in Huch regions a man is induced to do what an inn- 

koper duos elsewhere, not by the prospect of a bill, but by 

Iread of incurring contempt, or by the corresponding senti- 

it which hfis become a part of hia own character. It 

I not of course follow that when the social demand is 

irod, the general level of virtue is lowered, A man who 

t in London may he called upon to approach a higher 

(andard of benevolence in general than an Arab in the desert 

a backwoodsinan in America. But this particular kind of 

levuk'nce is not demanded from him to the same extent, 

1 we do not censure him for a want of hospitality when 

semis a foreigner to a hotel or passes on a tramp to the 

lisual ward. A similar change takes place in regard to many 
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is, of course, independent of the abundance or the scarcity of 
the supply. It has the same effect upon my thirst whether 
I live upon the borders of a river or can only obtain an 
occasional bucket from a well. But the value in exchange 
depends upon the difficulty of attainment, and, in the ordinary 
case, gravitates towards a certain average standard, dependent 
upon the various processes which constitute the industrial life 
of a community. The same statements may be made in regard 
to virtue and merit. Benevolence, we may say, is always 
benevolence, and truthfulness, truthfulness ; but the estimate 
set upon these may vary within wide limits. The moral law 
may remain in a sense unaltered, whilst the price necessary 
to secure obedience may rise or fall, the merit of obedience 
being greater in proportion to the quantity of extrinsic motive 
necessary to enforce obedience upon the average mind. An 
action is highly meritorious in one country which in another 
is a mere matter of course. That was regarded as an act of 
heroic self-restraint in Scipio which would be so natural to a 
modem general that to praise him for it would be an insult. 
We scarcely thank a mother for a devotion to her child 
which, if shown to a stranger, would imply the most unusual 
benevolence, and therefore the highest merit. In all societies 
some degree of maternal affection is necessary ; but in some, 
a mother would be praiseworthy for attentions to her child, 
the neglect of which in others, even for the sake of her own 
health and comfort, would involve the severest censure. Thus, 
we may suppose that whilst the scale of duty remains fixed, 
the zero point of merit may shift upwards or downwards 
according to circumstance. Of two courses of conduct, the 
same may be regarded in all cases as the best, but the degree 
of approval which it invites may change like the price of a 
commodity. You are no more obliged to a man, it is said, for 
being commonly honest or decently civil than you have to pay 
for air in the open fields or for water on the banks of the 
Nile. Merit thus carries with it a reference to an assumed 
average standard of conduct, and accrues to the agent in pro- 
portion as he reaches that standard. Absolute merit, if the 
phrase may be used, means a man's virtue, considered ab- 
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KLractedl; from the social state and the difficulty of attaiuiiig 
It, whilst merit, in the more ordinary sense, takes those con- 
nitions into account. The sober man is in the first sense 
IquftUy meritorious everywhere, because be everywhere shows 
e same quality ; but subriety may be called more meritorious 
In England than in a temperate country, because the average 
Htandard of temperance is lower. 

, It is clear, again, from this that merit can only belong 
o voluntary actions. A man is mtritorioua in so far as he 
Kits in a way which the average man will only act under from 
atimuliia of some extrinsic motive. The act, therefore, 
must spring from his character; it must be the fruit of some 
Inotive which we regard as excellent : and if it did not arise 
1 a motive — or, in other words, were not volantary^it 
kould not, properly speaking, be his conduct at all. The 
meritorious disposition must be capable of a stimulus from 
e approval or disapproval of the society. There is no price 
r commodities the supply of which is entirely beyond the 
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9. In saying, then, that a man has merit, we mean that he 
has virtue, whilst we implicitly recognise the fact that virtue 
is the product of a certain social discipline. The individual 
of course may be a more or less favourable subject of such 
discipline ; his innate qualities may be such as spontaneously 
mould themselves upon the moral code, or such as are only 
forced into it with great difficulty. They are, in any case, 
qualities which are modifiable, and susceptible of the social 
discipline. When a man obeys the moral law from some 
extrinsic motive, he is not, properly speaking, moral at all ; 
so far as he can properly be called virtuous, it is because the 
outward has become an inward law ; it is no longer a law in 
the juridical but in a scientific sense ; it is not a rule enforced 
by external sanctions, but the ' law ' of his character, or the 
formula which expresses the way in which he spontaneously 
acts. Society does not force him to act against his will ; it 
has annexed and conquered his will itself ; the obligation is 
internal, and the action supplies its own motive. The man, 
if we choose to say so, enforces upon himself, which is the 
same thing as to say that he does without force that which 
others can only be made to do by some external force. We 
imply, therefore, that in this case virtue is intrinsically de- 
sirable, or, in the common phrase, becomes its own reward. 

10. One other source of possible ambiguity must be 
noticed. We speak, perhaps, more commonly of the merit 
of an action than of the merit of the agent. What is meant 
by such a phrase ? Obviously the moral quality, whatever it 
may be, cannot be attributed to an action as distinguished 
from the agent. By a kind action we mean the action which 
is done by a man because of his kindness, or in so far as he 
is kind. In other words, it is an action which proves him to 
be kind, or which would not be done unless he were kind. 
And in the same way, a meritorious action is the action which 
proves a man to have merit, or, in other words, to be virtuous. 
Upon this showing — and it is, I think, the only consistent 
statement of the case — an action is meritorious in so far as it 
is a manifestation of certain qualities already existing. But 
we speak of the action rather than the agent as meritorious 
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r obvious rt^asons. For, in the first place, we can only know 
man's character through hia actions. We could not know 
r certain that Loonidas wae n brave man until he had fallen 
, Thermopylie, for we cannot see a man's bravery. We 
terefore may fall into the confusion of speaking aa though a 
Bialky wore mure real because it is more clearly established. 
nite right (or honouring a man more who has given 
§-i)ofs of courage by Uis behaviour under danger than one 
e courage is only inferred from more indirect inferences. 
J, then, we mean by merit proved virtue, wo may admit that 
I two equally virtuous men one may have more merit than 
nut that he has more \-irtue, but that 
The case, again, is complicated by the 
Bllectinn that action strengthens habit, and therefore that 
Iman may become actually more rirtuous by giving greater 
Joofs of virtUM. This being understood, however, it is only 
lijuestion of worila. A man may be equally virtuous whether 
■ has not had opportunities of showing his good 
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case is interestdng because it suggests some troublesome 
problems of actual occurrence, but we may answer it suffi- 
ciently for our present purpose without much trouble. Accord- 
ing to the previous argument, it is the same thing whether 
I say, ' This is right,' or, ' This is commanded by the moral 
law,' or, ' This is what all good men will do.' The good man 
is one who does what is right or what the moral law pre- 
scribes, and the moral law prescribes that which is right and 
which all good men do ; and therefore it is a contradiction to 
say, ' This is right,' and to add that it may be done either by 
a good man or a bad man. But I have tried to show how 
such an impression arises. The moral law, ' Do not persecute,' 
is one of late growth, and for the simple reason that the evil 
of persecution was not perceived until recently ; it therefore 
presented itself in the first instance in the shape of an external 
law or a law of expediency ; that is to say, some people saw 
that persecution was mischievous but could not convince 
others that it was mischievous. Whilst that was the case, a 
man might persecute from a good motive, say, a love of truth, 
not seeing that he was doing more harm than good« Just so, 
as I have said, good men may still advocate protection as well 
as free trade. If protection were recognised as mischievous, 
an advocacy of it would necessarily imply selfishness, as at 
present it may imply either selfishness or intellectual error. 
But whilst a proposed rule is in this state, whilst its good or 
evil results are still disputed, and a conviction of its advantage 
has not forced itself into the accepted moral standard, it is not 
properly a moral rule at all, or it is a moral rule only for the 
more enlightened, who understand its true nature. In saying, 
then, that it is wrong to persecute, the early advocates of 
toleration meant that persecution was mischievous, and there- 
fore wrong for those who recognised the mischief ; but they 
might admit that a ' good ' man might still persecute if he 
did not see the mischief, meaning by a good man a man of 
benevolence and love of truth, but of a certain degree of 
stupidity. 

12. Hence we may see what is the true criterion and the 
cause of difficulty in its application. A given action, as 
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lefined by i\a external relations, may always, as I have said, 

ight under various principles ; or, in other words, the 

londuct mny be the result of various motives. Heretics 

be burnt from religious or political motives, or spared 

I religious indifference or out of respect for veracity ; 

lioney may he given to the poor from ostentation or from 

Irue charity. The inference, therefore, from the action to 

e motive is always more or less precarious : it is preoarioos, 

L particular, in the case of a growing morality, when the 

3 character of a given rule of conduct is not yet fully 

fecogoised, and may be judged differently by difFereat 

Beople. Whatever we may think of the ultimate ground of 

rality, wo must all admit that the normal consequences 

If any rule of conduct are relevant in determining its 

rality. When wo know that certain modes of indulgence 

injurious to health, the indulgence proves imprudenoe; 

Jnd when we know that any mode of conduct is injuriona 

our fellows, such eondiiet proves selfishneaa. So long as 

I consequences remain uncertain, the implication i 
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implied. Where the moral code is still doubtful, there may 
of course be many difficulties in deciding the proper inference. 
But, given the moral standard, we simply have to ask 
whether the character implied does or does not correspond 
to that type which spontaneously and invariably obeys the 
moral law ? The more closely it does so the higher the 
merit, which is, as I have said, nothing but the virtue 
regarded from a particular point of view. 

18. I have already argued that a true moral law can only 
exist when it includes a definition of character. It is at most 
an approximate statement of the moral law to say that we 
should give money to the poor. The man who gives money 
from ostentation is not really acting morally at all, though, 
in the particular case, his conduct coincides with that which 
morality prescribes. His conduct may be regarded as moral 
80 long as we attend only to the external rule ; but it is a 
sham morality which he obeys, for the character indicated 
is not that which does what really belongs to the best social 
type, and therefore not that which is prescribed by a tenable 
moral code. A genuine moral law distinguishes classes of con- 
duct not according to external circumstances, but according to 
the motives involved ; and therefore when the conformity to 
the law is only external, it is more proper to say that it is not 
conformity at all. Vanity or avarice may often prompt the 
actions which are equally commanded by a sense of duty or 
by genuine love of my neighbours. The question whether 
such actions are or are not virtuous is only intelligible as a 
question as to the motives from which they spring. We may 
or may not be able to answer that question decisively in any 
particular case, but till it is answered we cannot say how 
far the conduct is strictly meritorious. The test would be 
given by placing a man in such a position that the only 
motives operative are the intrinsic motives to virtue. If he 
acts rightly when he can have no other motive for action 
except those which we hold to be I virtuous, he is really 
virtuous ; if not, we must suppose that his conformity to the 
moral law was simply accidental. And this, it may be added, 
is independent of any hypothesis as to the ultimate nature 
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^ 



the intrinsicallj virtuous motive. If there be such a 

love of virtue for its own sake, the virtuous man must 

e rule when all other motives, including those derived (rOBH 

e happiness of hia fellows, rnalta the other way. If, on the 

her hand, virtue is merely a form ot selfishness, it is absurd 

> suppose that virtue can ever command conduct which i« 

I the whole opposed to the interests of the individual. 

I that hypothesis we should consider a man to be in- 

tinaically virtuous, and therefore meritorious, who, thongb 

lystematically selfish, never allowed immediate intereete 

) overpower a proper attention to his tobil interests. In 

y case, his oharactor must he such as to imply invariable 

|bedienco to the moral code : or, as we may safely say that 

s virtuous up to this point, we should rather say 

s virtuous or meritorious in proportion as he reaches 

8 ideal standard. 

14. Wo have said, then, that a man's intrinsic merit is not 
berely proportioned to his virtue, but is his virtue considered 
trticular aspect, namely, as causing the moral 
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willf that it implies effort, and that it implies a love of right 
for the sake of right. A man can have no merit so far as he 
acts under compulsion, or without difficulty, or from some 
other motive than a love of virtue. Other conceptions, espe- 
cially that of ' moral responsibility/ are equally involved in 
the controversies which have arisen upon these points ; but it 
will be sufficient if I state the bearing of my own theories 
upon the main points at issue. 

II. Free-Will 

15. I have already said in a summary way that I reject 
the free-will theory, so far, at least, and only so far, as it 
implies a negative of the ' universal postulate ' in regard to 
human conduct. I would willingly pass by the whole con- 
troversy with this statement. But it seems necessary to 
traverse expressly the contention that a ' determinist ' must 
logically be a disbeliever in merit. In one sense, indeed, that 
contention is admissible. I admit that there can be no 
question of merit as between man and his Maker. The potter 
has no right to be angry with his pots. If be wanted them 
different, he should have made them different. The consistent 
theologian must choose between the Creator and the Judge. 
He must abandon the conception of merit or the conception 
of absolute dependence. The free-will argument, as under- 
stood by the school which seriously maintains it, is an 
illogical attempt to reconcile two conceptions which are 
radically contradictory by the device of substituting the word 
' mystery ' for the plainer word * nonsense.' Admitting the 
inherent difficulty of the question, I must still admit frankly 
that to my mind the one insuperable difficulty is the difficulty 
of reconciling determinism with the ordinary theology. That 
difficulty, however, ceases to trouble us when we admit (with 
many theologians) that the ordinary theology is erroneous. If 
any one denies this, I must be content to refer him to the 
many metaphysicians who, from the days of Hobbes and 
Jonathan Edwards, have fully discussed the question. I pro- 
ceed to argue that not only is determinism consistent with a 
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^lieE in merit and moral responaibility, but that it is implied 
jvery step by that belief. 

16. Let U3 start from a particular case. I sign what I 

^ow to be a malicious libel. I am, then, a malevolent liar. 

y ccinduct proves that I am neither benevolent nor truthfuL 

oaerve blamo, and my conduct is de-meritorioua. Bat it ia 

loved that my haniJ waa held by overpowering force. My 

Ition, then, was not wrong, or rather it waa not my action. 

■y body waa employed by aomebody else, as my pen was 

luployed. My character, then, bad no influence upon the 

fisult. I may have bceu the moat truthful and benevolent of 

The moral law applies to my character, and not to the 

liecbanical movements of my limbs when impelled by another 

will. Suppose it now proved that a pistol was held to 

fty head or a bribe oflercd to me. How am I now to be 

idged ? From the whole operative motive and the total 

Inplication as to character. The new motivea, fear of death 

kd love of money, are not in themselves bad, for they may 
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duct : so far as other causes do not account for the conduct, 
my inference stands ; so far as other causes are assignable, 
the inference must be modified accordingly ; and the strength 
of the motive is measured by the resistance which it over- 
comes. So, in the case suggested, we only infer malevolence 
in so far as the conduct is determined by the character of 
the agent, and we infer that degree of malevolence which is 
necessary to account for the action when the influence of 
other motives is deducted. I reason precisely as I reason in 
determining, for example, the motion of a body when I set 
down, say, to the tension of a particular rope all the share in 
supporting a given weight which is not otherwise explained. 
At every step in the process I assume that there is a causal 
connection between character and conduct, so that I may 
infer motives from actions, and reciprocally actions from 
motives. I assume freedom, in the sense of freedom from 
external force, wherever I assume merit, because the internal 
force accounts and must account for all that part of the 
phenomenon for which the external force does not account. 
Coercion or external force makes motive irrelevant, and there- 
fore annihilates the inference to motive. But the inference 
would equally break down if I denied this causal relation 
between action and motive. If, that is, conduct did not imply 
motive when there was no coercion, I could make no inference 
as to motive from the fact of freedom. If, therefore, by 
assuming freedom, I mean to imply that motive does not 
determine conduct, or that, given the character, the man may 
either act or abstain from acting, I so far destroy the inference 
as to virtue and merit. But, upon my assumptions, this is to 
assume an absurdity, if not a contradiction in terms. It is to 
destroy the sole postulate in virtue of which reasoning is 
possible at all, or to make the very essence of reasoning 
impossible. 

18. Let us suppose, in fact, that my inference is uncertain, 
or, as it is sometimes put, that the agent and all the relevant 
circumstances being constant, the conduct varies. The same 
man will in one case give and in another refrain from giving. 
What is the legitimate inference ? Since the action varies. 
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linfer that aoiiie at the conditiona must vary. Now in m&ny 

BS thin is appireutly an accurate statement of the facts. 

i samo man k liberal at one moment, stingy at another. 

if(.>r that hiH chiiracter biui varied, ami that he has seen one 

ft;>t'ar befarc dinni^r and another after, or that aome acci- 

lintal asaouiation uf ideaa (' accidental ' in the ^ense that it la 

ime combination not dependent either upon his cha- 

Ictur or the aat^mned facta) baa for the moment luodlfiod hia 

Bsposiiion. This, of course, ia possible upon any hypothesis. 

as thia esphmation ia hypothetic, the merit or the 

i diminished ia proportion to the uncertainty. The 

e33 liboral than I supposed, for hia hberalityis limil«d 

viously unknown condition. He is only liberal when 

a temper is unruffled, or when he is under the iniluenc« of a 

Lrticular association. But this is not enough for the advo- 

fttu of free-will, for I have still aaaumed that some variatioiL 

I character or circumatanco accounts for the varying conducL 

e asserts that, all conditions down to the rainuteat remaining 

thtrti is still a poaaibility of variation in conduct. I 
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endless perplexities ; for whereas we must admit that a man 
is more truthful in proportion as he is certain always to 
speak the truth, we make it an essential condition of his 
virtue that it is intrinsically uncertain whether he will speak 
the truth or lie. Indeed, if free-will be essential, then the 
more free-will the better, and the smaller the certainty of 
truth the greater the virtue. 

19. The same argument of course applies to the correlative 
theory of responsibility. A man is responsible for that alone 
which he can do or leave undone. Obviously so if we mean 
for that the doing or the not doing of which depends upon 
his character ; for otherwise there is no inference as to cha- 
racter. I am not responsible for dying when my throat is 
out, for I shall die equally whether I am a saint or a sinner ; 
but I am responsible for cutting my throat, for I shall not do 
so (assuming the immorality of suicide) if I am a saint, but 
only if I am a sinner. If it is urged that, being a saint, I am 
still free to cut my throat or leave it alone, that is true in the 
sense in which it is true that, being a saint, I may become a 
sinner. But the more saintly I am the smaller is the possi- 
bility. If a fate called free-will or anything else intervenes, 
and causes me to cut my throat whilst I am still a saint, I 
am not the more but the less responsible for an action which 
does not spring from my character. 

20. But, it is said, admitting the relation between character 
and conduct, it is true that each man can form his own 
character. Undoubtedly every man is always forming his 
own character. Every act tends to generate a habit or to 
modify character, and consciously to form character is an act 
like any other, and subject to the conditions already stated. 
Nothing but fresh confusion is introduced by attempting to 
draw the old distinction upon these lines. We say, for example, 
that a man is less responsible for licentiousness who has been 
brought up in a corrupt society. The argument is sound if 
reasonably interpreted. It is true that a man who is now a 
drunkard may have been originally as sober as another man 
who owes bis sobriety to the absence of temptations. The 
moral worth of the two men was originally the same, and the 
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■fference is due to the differeoce oF circumstance. Ag&in, it 
I true tfaflt tbe wbole inference aa to character ia often very 
ftereut according to the dififerent mode in which it haa been 
riiiod. The man who has been seduced to drinking by strong 
inptations is as much a drunkard us the nmn who has taken 
drink without thmii, but he has not given the same proof 
weakness of character, and may probably be more estimable 

other ways. When everybody drank, drunkenness was 

ore consistent with a sense of honour than it now ia. Such 

Inai deration 3 show tbe necessity of guiding our jndgment 

very complex inferences, and show that the merit — in the 
ise of the pro\'ed virtue — of given conduct may vary widely 
LCD the particular action alone is given. But it is impossible 

make this the ground for a diatinction between qualities 
e to circum. -stance and othera due to the man himself. In 

actions, as in the whole of our lives, there is a constant 
tion and reaction between the external and internal con- 
,ions. We cannot disentangle them into two separate series 

uvi'tits, any more than we can say whether 1: 
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with the occurrence of chance, and the conception of merit 
becomes contradictory and repulsive. Exclude chance, and 
you are virtually a determinist. From this dilemma I can 
see no escape, and I am not aware of a plausible answer. 
The advocates of free-will theories are frequently content to 
admit the force of the argument, but retort it by suggesting 
equal difficulties in the opposing theory, and asserting this to 
be one of the speculations which lead to inevitable antinomies. 
The practical reason is therefore left to choose the most 
edifying alternative. Though I am far from admitting this 
assertion, I think that it is true in this as in many other 
cases, that each party to the controversy is most effective 
when assailing the position of its antagonists. I must there- 
fore give my reply to that which I take to be the most telling 
argument of my opponents. The pith of it seems to be as 
follows: — Moral responsibility, it is said, implies freedom. 
A man is only responsible for that which he causes. Now 
the causa causa is also the catisa causati. If I am caused as 
well as cause, the cause of me is the cause of my conduct ; 
I am only a passive Unk in the chain which transmits the 
force. Thus, as each individual is the product of something 
external to himself, his responsibility is really shifted to that 
something. The universe or the first cause is alone responsible, 
and since it is responsible to itself alone, responsibility becomes 
a mere illusion. 

22. I admit, of course, the first statement. I am respon- 
sible for that, and for that alone, which I cause. But does 
the fact that I am also ' caused ' relieve me of responsibility ? 
This I deny. A man's character is what it is ; it makes no 
difference that, like everything in the universe, it has grown 
according to assignable laws instead of springing into being 
miraculously. Certain qualities of character are virtuous, 
and not the less so because their existence depends upon 
conditions. The criterion of merit or responsibility is the 
dependence of conduct upon character, and this remains un- 
affected so long as the character is the true proximate cause 
of conduct. A man is not responsible when his hand is 
another man's tool ; he is responsible whenever it is moved 
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y hh will. I Uo not diminish a. inun's reapouailiility wheo 
-ciiuss' bini to act, but onl; when I cause bitn to 'act* 
ivolunWirily. So far as I know & man's character, and 
Itpply the motives which induce him to act, I may be said to 
induct, but I do not diminish his rospODBibilitj. 
■ [ I ^'ive a man bali-a-crown to shoot my enemy, he is not 
■utfll murderfir. Hia responsibibty is me&sured 
ly thu yuilt of committing murder for balf-a-crown. I have 
Buly brought utit Ihu fact that he is a brute, and of course 
Incoura^'od the growth of his brutal habits. My guilt in the 
luuriltr is the same as if I had myself used the gun; his 
lilt i» the same as if hia motive bad been the plunder of the 
Dtiiu instead of the bribe from me. 
23. In this sense conduct may be ' caused ' without lessen- 
ing the agent's responsibility; and this suggests the inquiry 
Kbicb, if fully cluareil up, would do more than anything to 
^emovu the obscurities of these problems. I can only touch 
it so Ear arf it is relevant to the immediate purpose. 
JVlmt is the moanin;; of the word 'cause"? We are apt to 
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of energetic action with a condition of impotence ; such, for 
example, as one in which the assembly is controlled by a 
foreign body. So, if we state that a man's conduct is de- 
termined by his character, we identify a statement which 
implies the highest degree of volitional energy with one in 
which volition has no influence. A lover is a slave to his 
passion only in the sense that a part of himself prompts him 
to vigorous activity, and his will is not suspended but intensified. 
The case exemplifies the obvious absurdity of confounding 
external with internal coercion, or rather of using such a 
phrase as internal coercion at alL Self-coercion can only 
mean determination in the logical sense. Every conceivable 
object has certain qualities, and we are indulging in a mean- 
ingless figure of speech if we speak of the quality as some- 
thing separate from the thing, and ' forcing ' it to act in such 
and such a way. To say every material body has weight is of 
coarse the same thing as to say that it is heavy, and does not 
imply that weight is like a chain pulling at the body and 
separable from it ; but some such feeling seems to be always 
creeping in when we speak of the causation of conduct or of 
character. 

24. Let us look at this a little more closely. What is 
implied in the statements with which we are here concerned ? 
A man is an organism, and may be considered from without 
as built up of mutually dependent organs, or from within as 
consisting of certain faculties or instincts. When we say that 
his conduct is caused by one of those instincts, we do not 
mean that there is a man plus the instinct, but that the whole 
man, regarded as a unit, including this instinct, acts in a 
certain way in which a man (if such a man be possible) 
without the instinct would not act ; or, again, if the instinct 
be an essential part of the man, that the conduct varies 
according to some variation in this instinct, or, in other 
words, in the character considered in the corresponding 
relation. 'The cause of charity is benevolence,' means 
simply that benevolent men are charitable ; malevolent men 
are not * The cause of eating is hunger,' means that a man 
eats more or less as he is more or less hungry. If, again. 
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e speak of aelf-caused coDiluct, we use words inaocunitely, 
i when we speak of self-coercion ; but the meaning is oleir 
lenougb. Briefly, we mean that the condnct in question 
■arisca from an internal and not from an external ^-ariation ; 
Ithat it depends upon certain organic processes which take 
Iplace whilst the medium ot external set of conditions remains 
Iconstant. I go to sleep because I am tired, and my fatagne 
I arises from my own activity, not from any change in the 
Isurrounding conditions. A certain set of external conditions 
lis always necessary for my existence, and therefore for mj 
lexistence in any particular state, and I may, if I please, 
I consider them as a ' cause ' of my conduct. But the cause is, 
I so to speak, latent. It remains a constant, and therefore is 
I not relevant in determining the particular action which 
I depends immediately upon proccBsea taking place within the 
I sphere of my own organisation. In these cases, then, to speak 
I of my conduct as caused, is clearly not to assert that there ia 
I somotbiug besides me and my surroundings which coerces me, 
1 but simply that I have certain qualities which display them- 
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infer various conditions by which the agent is limited, but 
there would still remain an indeterminate factor, namely, the 
character of the man himself. So, again, given the man, I 
could infer a great part of the surroundings, namely, all the 
conditions necessary for his existence in his actual state. This 
merely states that wherever there is a complex whole with 
mutually dependent parts, I can, so far as my knowledge 
goes, infer either the parts from the whole or one part from 
another ; but it does not imply that besides all the constituent 
parts there is a something else corresponding to a coercive 
force. And this is equally true if I go back to what is called 
the historical cause. The universe is a continuous system ; no 
abrupt changes suddenly take place. We could not suppose 
them to take place without supposing that identical processes 
might suddenly become different, which is like supposing that 
a straight line may be produced in two different directions. 
Hence every agent is a continuation of some preceding process. 
He has not suddenly sprung into existence from nowhere in 
particular ; the man has grown out of the child. We might 
(though the language would be somewhat strained) call the 
child in this sense the ' cause ' of the man. But for the child 
the man would not exist. But there is not a child plus a 
man, in which case there might be a coercion of the man by 
the child. The child and man form a continuous whole, with 
properties slowly varying according to its character and the 
external circumstances. A man, again, has of course qualities 
which he has inherited ; but this is not to be understood as if 
there were a man pltis inherited qualities, which, therefore, 
somehow diminish his responsibility. The whole man is 
inherited, if we may use such a phrase. He starts at his 
birth with qualities dependent of course upon the qualities of 
his parents, for their characteristics and condition are the sole 
relevant conditions. The fact that he inherits a particular 
temper no more implies that he is one thing and the temper 
another thing superimposed, than the fact that he inherits the 
general characteristics of humanity would imply that the man 
is something in addition to all his essential qualities. From 
the child, again, we may (within certain limits) infer the man. 
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lit ia eqtully true that fcom the toAa w« nu]r infer ifae tiM. 
lit is trne that tbe man must bav« oeruio qnaliUM wfaufa he 
Iwoald not have had the child been diSerent, and il is eqaatlj 

Itrae that the child mast hare had oertaio qoallties wbicli ba 

|w<iuld not have had if the man wore diflerent. Id both atse* 

e looking at a oontinaous proccaa from Taiying paints, 

lee can infer either backwards or forwards. The latter 

tttitade in mora cuBtomary, owing to the oonditioDS of bnmaa 

sondact. But it in not implied tbat something Hoirivu from 

Itbe earlier stage which ia additional to, and capable tfaerflfors 

bf limiting or coercing, the later stage. Oui puwer of inferring 

mply expresses the fact ><f oontinoity and nothing more; 

Lnd I may observe in paaging that, even if we denied thia 

lixiom, and supposed that men could spring into existence out 

! nothing, it is impossible to see how their ' reeponsibtlity ' 

r ' free-will ' would be affected. 

2S. The whole illusion in this part of the question seems 
I rest upon a siraplft principle. Philosophers tell u§ (and 
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they are not in themselves less determinate. An indeter- 1 
minate thing is a non-existent thing, for it would be some- 
thing which is at onoe one thing and another thing. The; 
same applies to all such words as 'necessary/ 'probable,' 
'potential,' 'possible,' and so forth. They are simply names 
of the observer's state of mind, which, by one of the most 
familiar of all fallacies, are supposed to denote qualities of the 
thing observed. What I see to exist ' necessarily ' may be 
only probable for you, but the thing itself either exists or does 
not exist, and by saying ' necessary ' I add nothing except 
a statement as to my knowledge. The use of the word 
' necessary ' in regard to conduct has given offence from this 
common confusion of ideas. If I say, for example, that a 
man will necessarily commit murder under given circum- 
stances, I mean that I am quite certain that he will. Why 
am I certain ? Because I know him to have the murderous 
character. I do not assert the existence of a necessity as of 
something external to his character, which will make him 
commit murder whether he likes it or not, but simply that I 
know that he will like it. And thus the only meaning of the 
necessity of conduct is that people have fixed qualities of 
character, which do, as a matter of fact (not determine their 
conduct from without), but manifest themselves in conduct ; 
in other words, that people have characters. If they have not, 
I do not see how they can be virtuous, and meritorious, and 
responsible. 

26. Finally, let us return to the causa causcB argument. 
The statement is, that if action is caused, the original cause 
alone can be responsible. If this is interpreted by the hypo- 
thesis of a Creator separate from the universe, who has yet 
moulded it as the seal moulds the wax, and who at every 
instant sustains and supports it, I admit that it is impossible 
to conceive of responsibility to such a being. It is the case 
of a man bribing me to a crime and then punishing me for 
committing it. I may be equally responsible, as I have said/ . 
to others, but I do not see how I can be responsible to him. 
But the bare fact that an omniscient, or even a highly in- 
telligent being could foresee my actions with certainty, would 
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not destroy my responsibility. Such foreknowledge, it used 
to be argued, implied predestination, and therefore an in- 

^' capacity of the individual to act otherwise. But the determi- 
nation implied would not be an external fate coercing the 
character, but simply the character itself. I know that a man 
will remain motionless, not because I know him to be in 
fetters, but because I know that he is indolent. In one case, 
I should infer that he will be motionless whatever bis 
character ; in the other, that he will be motionless, assuming 
his character. The two cases are really mutually exclusive, 
though they are so often confounded. Prediction, in shori^ 

^ . does not imply a man plus a fate, but a man alone. 

27. I am not, however, properly concerned with the so- 
called transcendental causes. Within the sphere of scientific 
thought, the case is as I have argued it. A man is responsible, 
I have said, for those actions which are caused by his moral 
character. The fact that he is himself ' caused,' or that his 
actions are caused by circumstances, is only relevant in so far 
.; as this statement means that his character ceases to be a cause 
at all; in other words, the same phenomena would result 
whatever his character might be. If my benevolence causes 
my action, if, that is, a person not benevolent would act 
differently, then I have the merit of benevolence. The fact 
that my action depends upon circumstances — that is, would 
be different if circumstances differed — is irrelevant if it also 
depends upon my character. My character is still a true 
cause. The fact that my character has been developed under 
the action of circumstances is equally irrelevant so long as it 
is my character. The two factors are implied at every stage 
of the process, and the so-called ' dependence ' of one upon 
the other means simply that I cannot infer the whole 
phenomenon from either taken separately. Finally, if I refer 
to the origin or the historical cause of my character, it is of 
course true that the man's character would be different if the 
character of the child's character had been different, or the 
child's if the parents' had been different. If the child had 
certain instincts, the man will have corresponding instincts ; 
as also if the parents were monkeys instead of men, the child 
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would be a monkey. But there are. not separate qualities 
which are left behind by the parents or the child to hamper 
the man; the whole of the man's qualities are continuous 
with the qualities existing in any previous stage of the same 
person. There is not a common something which becomes 
either monkey or man as a different form is imposed upon it. 
If we could suppose a sudden appearance of the man out of 
nothing or by the fiat of a Creator, we should still only shift 
the responsibility to the Creator or to chance. We may infer > 
the child from the man as well as the man from the child, j 
and there is no more necessity in the one case than the other, 
except in the sense which means certainty. When we know 
from one phenomenon that another exists, it is simply that 
we can (for some reason) identify the two as parts of a whole 
of mutually dependent parts. From an eye we infer an ear , 
or a leg ; it is not because the eye has a power to make ears 
and legs out of formless matter, or because, besides eyes and 
ears and legs and every part of the organism, there is some ! 
additional coercive force which holds them together, but simply 
that each part carries with it a reference to the rest. The s 
difficulty is dispelled so far as it can be dispelled when we , 
have got rid of the troublesome conception of necessity as a ! % 
name for something more than the certainty of the observer. . 
When we firmly grasp and push to its legitimate consequences 
the truth that probability, chance, necessity, determination, 
and so forth, are simply names of our own states of mind, or, 
in other words, have only a subjective validity ; that a thing 
either exists or does not exist, and that no fresh quality is 
predicated when we say that it exists necessarily ; and that 
all dependence of one thing upon another implies a mutual 
relation and not an abolition of one of the things — we have 
got as far as we can towards removing the perplexity now 
under consideration. But it is not likely to disappear to-day 
or to-morrow. 

m. Effort 

28. I pass, therefore, to a further condition of morality, 
which involves some similar ambiguities. The free-will con- 
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these diffioolties may be classed the more practical difficulties 
which so frequently occur in criminal law, when we have to 
decide how far a child or a madman can be considered as 
responsible for his actions. The difficulty results to a great \{ 
extent from a confusion between different classes of questions. 
When we speak of the merit of an action, we really speak, as 
I have said, of the qualities which it implies. If we have 
solved that question, which may be one of extreme difficulty, 
we have next to ask how far and in what way the man who 
has those qualities differs from the moral man, and how far, 
therefore, they imply morality or the reverse ? Keeping these 
problems apart, we shall see, I think, that though they involve 
great difficulties of application, the governing principle is 
sufficiently clear. 

80. A man tortures a prisoner, but torture is not con- 
demned by the morality of the time. Is the torturer wicked ? 
Clearly not wicked according to one standard, and clearly 
wicked according to ours. Which standard should we apply ? 
That, I should say, depends upon the problem which we are 
considering. He is not proved to be a bad man according to 
the morality of the day. The action, therefore, does not 
imply the same degree of cruelty which would be implied by 
a similar action now. We should not be justified in inferring 
that he was cruel in other relations of life, as we should now 
be justified in a similar inference. Suppose that we have 
made our inferences correctly, and discovered that the man 
was up to the average standard of his time, our judgment is 
complete. He was not in advance of his time, and we do not 
respect him so much as we should respect one who was in 
advance. He is not so good a man, again, as a man who is 
up to an improved moral standard; that is, he is not so 
uniformly merciful or benevolent. Possibly his innate quali- 
ties were as good ; and had he been bom under the improved 
standard, he would have been as good. That, as it seems to 
me, is all that we can say. ' Merit * does not mean a separable 
quality which is the same at all periods, but carries with it 
a statement of relation to a varying standard, and therefore 
cannot be definitely valued apart from the circumstances 
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the reverse in the highest degree in all other respects, and 
we shall judge him, if we judge rightly, according to the con- 
formity of his character to the type, so far as it goes. He 
cannot be a perfect man in the full sense, for he is without 
qualities which are essential to the race, but then the defect 
is not such as to imply any moral defect in any of the 
relations which he is capable of fulfilling. It would there- 
fore be absurd to call him either moral or immoral in respect 
of this defect. We can only say that he is defective, but 
that the defect is morally neutral. There may be a liability 
to error in our ordinary inferences as to the facts of 
character, and, when the facts are known, in saying what 
degree of deflection is implied ; but the principle seems to be 
simple. 

82. Thus, again, we have the case of the madman, with all 
the ever-recurring difficulties of deciding what is meant by 
madness. It is agreed, of course, that a madman is not re- 
sponsible so far as he is under actual illusions, and supposes 
himself to be beheading a cabbage when he is really killing a 
man. The test and the ordinary inferences as to character 
would fail. But madness shades into sanity by imperceptible 
degrees, [and we are asked to pronounce a moral judgment 
upon such cases as that of the * homicidal mania.' A mad- 
man, it is suggested, is not responsible, because he cannot help 
it or has lost his free-will ; the sane man can help himself, 
and is therefore responsible. As I consider free-will to be an 
illusion, I cannot accept this theory, nor can I see why the 
madman should be supposed to be without it. The more un- 
accountable a man's actions, the more one would be inclined 
to admit the presence of some arbitrary agent. A man who 
possessed free-will in a large degree, whose actions obeyed no 
assignable rule, would certainly appear to be mad. The argu- 
ment, however, points to the obvious explanation. No one 
would consider a man to be less responsible for a murder in 
proportion to the strength of his malice. The more malicious 
he is, the more certain he is to commit murder ; the less is 
his malice restrainable by fear, or conscience, or any other 
motive ; and therefore, in the judgment of every man, the 
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inconsistent results. We apply one measure of merit in par- 
tioalar, which, though perfectly rational in itself, has led to 
various perplexities. Conduct I have said, is meritorious so 
ftur as it proves merit ; it can only prove merit so far as it 
implies difficulty for the average man. Leonidas was as brave 
before ThermopylsB as after ; he was only known to be brave 
when he had proved his courage by accepting a fate from 
which cowards shrank. Hence, it is argued, merit only 
accrues in respect of difficult performance ; whilst again it is 
said the greater the difficulty the greater the merit, and thus 
that whatever a man does simply to please himself is no credit 
to him. 

84. The fallacy which is sometimes involved in this state- 
ment is too simple to require a long examination; the full 
statement of the case is enough to expose it. The man is 
most meritorious who has most virtue; consequently, if we 
assume that a certain task has to be performed, the man who 
performs it most easily is the most virtuous. Leonidas was 
braver in proportion as he had no tendency to run away ; I 
am honester in proportion as I feel less disposition to pocket 
my neighbour's spoons. A man who felt no disposition 
whatever to commit any sin would so far be absolutely 
perfect, and such a character is attributed by Christians to a 
divine man. Christ was not the less perfect if he never felt 
the least velleity to do wrong; on the contrary, such a 
character represents the unattainable moral ideal. For the 
same reason it is true that, if we suppose the task to increase 
in difficulty, the man is most honest who overcomes the 
greatest difficulty — that is, the greatest difficulty for a given 
strength. The less the difficulty for him, the greater the 
difficulty which he can overcome. The greater the danger, 
the greater the bravery ; the heavier the bribe offered, the 
greater the honesty displayed in resisting it, and so forth. 
The principle is precisely the same as in the case of a mechanical 
exertion ; the man is the strongest who can lift the heaviest 
weight, or who can lift a given weight with the greatest ease. 
But (and it is a proof of the loose argument which has often 
been accepted in ethical disputes) the two cases have some- 
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that virtuous conduct is easiest to him. If, for example, two 
men enjoy the taste of wine equally, the man is most tem- 
perate to whom abstinence from excessive use of wine costs 
the least exertion. But if one man abstains because he dis- . 
likes wine, we cannot argue as to his moral superiority ; for, 
in the first place, his abstinence in that case affords no pre- 
sumption that he will refrain in other cases ; and, in the next 
place, a man is so far the worse as he is wanting in any capacity 
not intrinsically bad. A taste for wine exposes a man to. 
certain temptations, but it is also presumably a symptom of > 
certain organic advantages which make him so far a more 
effective being than the man in whom it is deficient. 

86. This brings us to a very important point. The infer- 
ence from a particular act is always precarious, and part of 
our perplexity arises from deciding what is or is not implied 
in any given line of conduct. Conduct, which is the same so 
far as the external circumstances are concerned, may be a 
manifestation of very different qualities of character acci- 
dentally coinciding upon this particular point. The man with 
strong but disciplined passions may act in the same way upon 
a given occasion as the man without passions, though he 
would on other occasions act differently. Hence the ' merit ' 
of the action is indeterminate, inasmuch as it may result from 
different motives. Putting this aside, or assuming the motive 
to be ascertained, we have therefore a further question of facts. 
We may ask, in fact, whether the primitive instincts of which 
a man's nature is composed are to be regarded as morally 
indifferent, or whether there are various primitive instincts, 
some of which are morally good, whilst others are morally 
bad? In the latter case, the suppression of a bad instinct 
would of course imply a higher pitch of virtue; and this 
doctrine seems to be assumed in ascetic systems, and is some- 
times even pushed to the degree of maintaining (in words at 
least) that all the natural instincts are bad. It would be 
superfluous for me to assign the grounds upon which I reject 
this theory. The whole doctrine of evolution seems to imply 
that absolutely pernicious instincts are eliminated in the 
struggle for existence, and to fall in with the other assumption 
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are themselves neutral, this always implies a certain accessi- 
bility to temptation, and therefore a certain straggle. He 
cannot be properly temperate unless he is capable of enjoying 
the pleasures which tempt to excess. If he has no such 
capacity, he is not in this respect a moral agent at all. So 
far therefore as the effort is taken as a symptom that he is 
accessible to the temptation, it is certainly essential to virtue. 
But assuming a certain strength of the appetites, the more 
virtuous he is, the less will be the effort in a given case, for 
the more thoroughly they will be harmonised and disciplined. 
No human being, we may add, can be absolutely or infinitely 
virtuous. Every motive in a finite being must have a finite 
strength. We may therefore say with the cynic that every 
man has his price. Some conceivable strength of temptation 
would overpower any human virtue. Thus a capacity for 
sinning is implied in a capacity for doing right, for both imply 
the existence of passions which may be enlisted on either 
side of the struggle. We may even say in this sense that the 
more a man is capable of sinning, the more he is capable of 
virtue, for the virtuous and the vicious character are different 
modifications of the same primitive instincts, and the man is 
on a higher stage the more they are developed. But given 
the instincts, the temptation to sin and the disposition to sin 
can no more prove a man to be virtuous than the actual sin. 

IV. Knowledge 

89. This brings us to the third consideration. The doctrine 
that virtue implies effort is associated with the doctrine that 
the primary instincts are either corrupt or neutral. Some 
theological systems, starting from the dogma of the corruption 
of human nature, are logically drawn to the conclusion that 
virtue represents a supernatural influence governing and sub- 
duing the natural instincts. The philosopher who rejects this 
dogma and denies the validity of this division between the 
natural and the supernatural so far admits the method as to 
assign to reason the functions of divine grace. Beason thus 
dominates and controls the passions, though they are not 
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has its own law, though it may not consciously recognise 
the law. And though each instinct, taken separately, may 
be morally indifferent, it does not follow that the complex 
character built up of those instincts is morally indifferent. 
An instinct is not a separate entity, but expresses the reac- 
tion of the whole character under a special stimulus ; and 
the whole must have laws of its own, which express more or 
less approximation to, or deviation from, the moral type. 
How far that conformity involves an explicit recognition of 
the law is a question of facts, of great complexity doubtless, 
upon which a few words must here be sufficient. 

41. It is clear, in the first place, that reason is in some 
sense essential to virtue. I deny the possibility of separating 
the reason from the feelings as two distinct faculties, and 
hold, on the contrary, that in every act of an intelligent 
being both reason and emotion are necessarily involved. 
Morality proper becomes possible at the point at which 
sympathy is possible ; and sympathy involves reason, for it 
involves the recognition of other centres of consciousness. 
The germs of morality may be present at an earlier stage, 
but the germ is not the developed product. The moral law, 
again, involves the knowledge of many facts, and often of 
very complex facts. Cruelty and kindness cannot emerge 
until we recognise the existence of other sentient beings, 
nor truthfulness or justice till we can understand general 
rules, nor chastity and temperance till we can distinguish 
between the cases of legitimate and illegitimate indulgence. 
The growth of any of the social relationships, of the state or 
the family, imposes obligations which cannot be appreciated 
until those relationships are intelligible; and in the higher 
stages of life this involves very complex conceptions. Every 
development of intelligence implies an extension of the 
emotional range, and consequently of the sphere of duty. 
Conversely, every extension of the moral code implies a de- 
velopment both of intelligence and feeling. A man who could 
feel without thinking or think without feeling is an incon- 
ceivable being, and we have no more to do with him than 
an ordinary geometer with space of four dimensions. 
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and, in the vast majority of cases, favourable to virtue ; 
whilst, in the rare cases in which it leads to wrongdoing, 
it may be held in check by other sympathetic feelings which 
spring from the same root without any conscious reference 
to a moral law. It is true that so long as that conscious 
reference is absent we are without the full guarantee for 
a regular observance of the moral law. A recognition of 
that law is, on every hypothesis, the crown and final outcome 
of the moralised character ; but a close approximation to 
morality may exist previously just because it is a product 
and not a precedent condition. If this be the true state of 
the case, or an approximation to it, if morality may exist 
in fact without a previous reference to the moral law, we 
are quarrelling over words if we deny the name * virtuous ' 
to such characters. 

48. What is true of the maternal affections is true of all 
the instincts by which conduct is determined. A man is 
virtuous, not so far as he is without passions, nor so far as 
they are dominated by some external force, but so far as they 
constitute a harmonised whole, determining the approxima- 
tion of character to the best social type. The main and 
essential condition of morality is the altruism which enables 
a man to appropriate the feelings of others and so to acquire 
instincts with a reference to the social good. That quality, 
which is not a separate organ, but an inseparable incident of 
the development of the reasoning and feeling agent, supplies 
the necessary leverage upon which the sociid sentiments 
operate. Its bare existence, even in a high degree, does not 
suffice to make a man thoroughly moral, but it capacitates him 
for morality and renders immorality proportionately difficult 
A man is moral because and in so far as his instincts are 
correlated according to a certain type. He cannot become 
thoroughly moral, especially in a society in which the moral 
law has been distinctly formulated, without becoming con- 
scious of the law of his own action, and the recognition be- 
comes of great importance as a guide for his conduct in cases 
where, without such a rule, he might fail to perceive the true 
pature of his conduct. He may be brave, temperate, and 
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external something impressed upon the facts. In this way 
true if not self-evident statements lead to inextricable laby- 
rinths of confusion. If we speak of a man's character as 
obeying a law, we mean only that he has a fixed character. 
We are taken to mean that besides this character there is a 
law which governs the character, and thus external coercion is 
oonfoanded with internal determination, and freedom, in the 
sense of freedom of the character from itself as well as freedom 
from an outward restraint, is made a condition of moral conduct 
Again, if we take the rule as a something forced upon a set of 
bad or neutral instincts, we assume that an effort corresponding 
to this process is essential to virtue. Virtue is not simply the 
expression of a certain harmony between the instincts, but a 
constraining power opposed to instinct and emotion in general. 
And so, finally, this abstraction becomes the sole principle of 
virtuous conduct, and virtue is only possible in so far as it is 
recognised. Thus, according to my theory, the various condi- 
tions of merit which we have been considering are distortions 
of some perfectly simple principles. The simple fact is, that 
when we speak of a man's conduct as virtuous, we assume 
that it is really conduct — that is, really determined by his 
character ; that it is the conduct of a real man, that is, of one 
who has the normal instincts, appetites, and emotions ; and 
really virtuous, that is, the manifestation of a character which 
conforms to the type and implies a uniform obedience to the 
law. This is distorted into the assumption that a man must 
be free, not only from outward restraint, but from his own 
character ; that his feelings must not only be regulated by 
each other, but entirely suppressed by some external power ; 
and, finally, that he must not only act rationally, but act from 
abstract principles of reason instead of regulated emotion. 
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in so far as it is the mamfestation of a truly virtuous 
character — that is, of a character such that the agent will 
always act in conformity to the moral law. Obedience to a . 
law is sometimes explained most simply from the analogy of 
the positive law as implying respect for some external 
authority. The motive, then, common to all virtuous conduct 
is the motive (whatever it may be) which prompts obedience 
to this rule. With theological utilitarians, for example, it is 
taken to be the fear of supernatural penalties. The difficulty 
which then occurs is that the motive appears to be extrinsic ; 
it is fear of a god or devil which makes us moral ; and though 
we may say that, as a fact, the Deity affixes penalties to 
conduct of a certain kind, the connection seems to be arbitrary. 
We cannot say why this or that particular kind of conduct 
should be punished or rewarded, and morality is thus explained 
by explaining it away. This, again, may be avoided by saying, 
with the ordinary utilitarians, that morality means that conduct 
which produces a maximum of happiness. The difficulty 
presents itself that the test seems to put all kinds of happiness 
on a level, and therefore to afford no apparent means of 
explaining the specific feeling attached to moral conduct, or 
the difference between the propositions ' This is right ' and 
' This is useful.' Another answer is therefore adopted, and we 
are told that the essential motive to morality is not the fear of 
a deity simply, but the fear of a good deity, or that there is a 
specific feeling, different from all others, to which we give the 
name of Conscience, and which supplies its own credentials. 
The obvious difficulty is that such an explanation explains 
nothing. We cannot tell what a good deity will approve 
unless we know what is meant by goodness ; and if goodness 
is explained to us by a faculty of which it is the sole function 
to declare what is good, we fall into a vicious circle. Another 
answer is, therefore, to say that the law gives its own authority 
in the same sense as a logical proposition ; it is binding 
because reasonable; we cannot deny its validity without 
falling into a contradiction in terms. Conduct is virtuous 
only when it implies a love of virtue ' for its own sake ' ; and 
this is interpreted to mean that the rule, when apprehended 
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instead of the internal, and to substitute ' Do this ' for ' Be 
this.' And, finally, I think that it is at bottom an inadequate 
statement of the undeniable truth that not only is logical 
consistence implied in the moral law, but that the emotional 
development implies at every step a corresponding develop- 
ment of the reason. It may be maintained that, as men are, 
to be perfectly reasonable is also to be perfectly moral. But 
we cannot omit the condition ' as men are,' or infer morality, 
without taking into account the specific constitution of men 
and human society, and we shall have perhaps further to affix 
a special sense to the words 'perfectly reasonable.' 

4. The theory, again, of an autonomous or independent 
conscience, of a faculty which exists as a primitive and 
elementary instinct, and which is therefore incapable of further 
analysis, appears to be equally untenable. I agree, indeed, 
that here too we have an inaccurate statement of a highly 
important truth. The theory needs the less discussion because 
it is part of an obsolete form of speculation. Nothing is 
easier than to make out a list of separate faculties and to call 
it a psychology. The plan had its negative advantages so far 
as it was in useful antithesis to an easy-going analysis, which 
was too quickly satisfied with explanations of complex mental 
phenomena. At the present day no one will deny the pro- 
priety of rigidly cross-examining the claims of any instinct to 
be an ultimate factor in the organisation. The difficulties 
which apply to all such speculations (as, for example, to the 
phrenological theory of separate organs) are not diminished in 
the case of conscience. When we take into account any 
theory of evolution they are greatly increased. The conscience 
appears historically as a development of simpler instincts. 
The broad fact must be admitted that 'material morality' 
makes its appearance long before any conscious recognition of 
a moral law. We may probably trace the germs of the moral 
instincts down to the associations of animals ; and we may at 
least assume that men live together and obey certain rules, of 
which the existing moral law is a continuous development, 
long before they have any distinct conception of such a law, 
as distinguished from other rules with which it is originally 
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Identified, and from which it is slowly disengaged as civilisa- 
Bion mlvances. It would require a very forced interpretation 
lif the procei^^ to i^ee in it the introduction of an entirely new 
■actor inateaJ of a gradual development of previously existing 
lensibilitiea. 

a. Without appealing to the evolutionist, we need not 

sitnte to say that the theory of coDscionce as an elementu? 

Baeulty is uiitenaljle or supcriluoua. Conscience in any caae 

IDS the pain felt by the wrongdoer, or rather the sensibility 

mplied by that pain. It is eserted when we judge that we 

Ittve desori-ed blame, and we deserve blame when we display 

lome moral deficiency. Now a separate inatinct^a physical 

Bppctite, for example, such as hunger or lust— may give us 

hen its dictates are suppressed by same conflicting 

lupulse. It corresponds to a particular function of the 

BrRftniam ; it is excited by the appropriate stimulus, and is 

e sole instinct directly interested in a given class of actions. 

is supreme within its own province, but it has to struggle 
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Hence a man's intrinsic merit or his virtue is always a 
function of his character considered as a whole, and is 
affected by every variation of the elementary instincts, though 
his merit, in the sense of his manifested or proved virtue, is 
not inferable from the simple fact that he has some instinct 
which may be exerted either for or against the moral law. 
Conscience, in short, always implies a judgment of the whole 
character, although, as a rule, it considers only some special 
manifestation, and a defect or fitness in some special relation. 
If it were an instinct co-ordinate with others, we should then 
require a further judgment to say whether it was in excess 
or defect relatively to the whole of which it forms a part; 
and this other faculty would have a better claim to be called 
conscience. 

6. In this sense, it may be remarked, the love of virtue 
'for its own sake' is sometimes used so as to convey an 
absurdity. I may love eating for its own sake, because there 
is a specific appetite which corresponds to a particular 
stimulus, and I mean simply to say that the act of eating is 
pleasant because it gratifies this appetite, whilst no other 
appetite is directly interested. But it is impossible to con-k 
oeive of a love of virtue for its own sake as implying a statef 
of mind in which the conscience was gratified whilst no other 
instinct was interested. If conduct is such as to give no 
direct stimulus to any of the other instincts, to my love or 
hate, or hope or fear, or my physical appetites or feelings, 
then the conscience cannot be stimulated. It is awakened 
whenever the agent perceives that his appetites are excessive 
or his emotions distorted ; but it has nothing to act upon 
when none of his appetites or emotions are concerned. By 
the love of virtue for its own sake, we can only mean that the 
fact that an action is moral, with all the necessary implica- 
tions of that statement, whatever they may be, is enough to 
determine to that action ; and not that it has absolutely no 
other implications, which would, in fact, be to make it incon- ' 
oeivable as conduct at all. 

7. If we still speak of the conscience as a separate faculty, 
but admit that it is stimulated only when other emotions are 
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Itimukted, the proposition seems to evade our grasp. If 
3 cdiMider it as a simple feeling, escited through the per- 
Icption of other emutions, its law must be tlepeiideot upon 
The specific emotion will be produced when certain 
[onUitions arise which can be stated independently or in 
j of thi) other instincts. It is a kind of parasitical or 
lependt'ut sensibility, which gives its responses in obedience 
o the impinging forces. It varies as they vary; and there- 
, whether we admit or reject the hypothesis, it cannot 
its own law directly. We must inquire elsewhere what 
the conditions under which it produces a painful or a 
pleasurable emotion. If, on the other hand, we conceive of 
ice as a something which judges of an action by some 
Inherent power, we see that we really j have to attribute to 
: reasoninf^ and feeling, a power of estimating an action, 
Luparing it with ii rule, of weighing and sympathising 
kith all the various passions concerned ; and, in short, we 
■nd (as is generally the case with the separate faculties of 
^sycholoijists) that we are not really speaking of a conscience 
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existence is as undeniable as the existence of hanger or 
cold or heat. Yet I feel bound to add that well-meaning < 
moralists are much given to exaggerate the sorrow which 
it actually excites. In almost every case the pain which we 
feel for a bad act is complex, and due only in part to our 
conviction that we have broken the moral law. The sorrow • 
which I feel for having injured a friend is made up in part, 
but only in part, of the sorrow which I feel for having injured 
him wrongfully. We may frequently observe how faint is the 
purely conscientious emotion. I kill a man, let us suppose, 
by an accident — by carelessly handling a loaded gun, or when 
really trying to do him a service, as by mistaking him in the 
dark for a wild beast, whose attack might be fatal to us both. 
Or, again, I mean to kill him, and take every step in my 
power, but he escapes by some entirely unforeseen circum- 
stance. I give him what I believe to be poison, and it turns 
out to be a wholesome drink ; or, vice versa, I poison him, 
meaning to do him good. Now my guilt is obviously pro- 
portioned in such cases to my intention : the carelessness 
is precisely the same whether it produces fatal effects or 
none ; the malice is equal whether the object does or does not 
happen to escape. But it cannot be doubted, I think, that 
as a rule the remorse felt by most men depends almost 
entirely upon the event. Men are made wretched for life 
when they have killed a friend by pure accident, even where 
the carelessness has been most tirifling ; they speedily acquit 
themselves for the guilt of an action dictated by a malevolent 
intention, and completed so far as depended upon them, when 
by some accident the intention has not been realised. These 
facts may show, as indeed I think they do show, that men 
reason very loosely in such matters, and often receive pain or 
pleasure from mere illusions of the imagination. But this 
comes to the same thing — namely, that, as a matter of fact, 
the purely conscientious feeling, the pain resulting from 
the consciousness of my wickedness, is often very feeble, 
and that much of what we call by that name is the simpler 
feeling of regret for the mischief caused, irrespectively of 
the wickedness of causing it. Deduct from repentance all 
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be painful, in order that the law may have any binding force. 
If, again, we suppose that every wrong act is attended by a 
specific feeling, I could construct the law by generalising 
from my experience of the feeling. This or that act causes 
the specific pain called remorse ; these actions, therefore, are 
forbidden by the moral law : or the moral law is a statement 
of the actions which cause remorse. A wrong action would 
be definable as a remorse-causing action. The function of 
conscience would be similar to that of hearing in regard to 
music. The ear decides authoritatively that certain sounds 
are discordant and others harmonious. The scientific observer 
notes these cases, and proceeds to determine, with the help of 
his reason and his other senses, what are the conditions which 
produce disagreeable sounds. If the conscience were in fact 
as distinct and separable a faculty as the hearing, we should 
be able to decide by a similar process what were the conditions 
which caused painful and pleasurable emotions of this parti- 
cular class. It might, of course, turn out that the conscience 
varied indefinitely from one man to another, or that it gave 
uniform decisions in all men. In the former case, we should 
again have to inquire what were the laws of its variation, and 
then to inquire whether, and if so, in what sense, one con- 
science could be regarded as better than another. We have, 
however, the preliminary difficulty already stated, that the 
conscience is not in this way marked off from all other modes 
of feeling or reasoning, and that the law is given much more 
distinctly than the feeling by which it is enforced. 

10. There is, indeed, a sensibility which seems to have as 
good a claim as any other to be regarded as elementary, and 
which is clearly concerned in most of our moral judgments. 
The sense of shame appears to me, so far as one can judge by 
the direct introspective method, to be one of the most dis- 
tinctive of our feelings, and the presumption seems to be 
confirmed by its having a distinct physical manifestation of 
blushing. If we assume that this emotion is really something 
distinct in itself we may ask, as we ask in the case of music, 
what are the conditions under which it arises ? It is clearly 
excited by breaches of the moral law, and especially by 
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Kected breaches. A. man is ashamed of himself for conduct 
lich is actually condemned by the moral judgmont of hia 
n^hhours, so far at least as he sympathises with the general 
.lity, and he is ashamed of conduct which would be con- 
pined if known. In most men, however, and indeed in all 
; exceptionally sensitive men, the shame is enormously 
lireased by the actual condemnation, and, in many cases, 
s to be Bscliisively due to the consciousness of this coa- 
Jiination, Again, so far as I can guess, it does not appear 
nu that the sense of shame is proportioned to the moral 
Mij of the offence There is a difficulty in speaking posi- 
) upon such u. matter, because the relative importance of 
iLnt kinds of offences is very differently estimated by 
perLut moralists and it is hard to suggest any assignabla 
e of the j;ravity Some moralists, for example, attach 
■rejxtnderatmg importance to veracity and others to chastity ; 
e think more of the virtue of justice, and others of the 
|tiiH of ben(\oknce but it ia not possible to define in any 
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under a familiar principle. If it is right to obey a ruler, it is 
right to obey his particular commands in cases where the 
conduct would otherwise be indifferent ; and so, in many cases, 
it is right to do at Rome as Rome does ; it is right to cover 
parts of the body in England which it may be right to leave 
bare in Abyssinia. But it seems also to be true that the 
emotion of shame extends beyond the actions which would be 
regarded as in any sense wicked. Nobody would call a man 
immoral for appearing at a dinner-party in a shooting-coat, 
but a young man would probably feel more ashamed of himself 
for such an action than for many offences which he would 
admit to be far graver. Many sensitive people would feel far 
less shame if detected in a crime than in committing an inde- 
cent action, even though the breach of decency were involun- 
tary, and therefore not in any sense immoral. So women may 
cease to be virtuous without ceasing to be modest, and some 
might possibly prefer a loss of virtue to a loss of modesty. 

12. The same may be said in cases which are less ambi- 
guous. Decency may always be regarded as a kind of minor 
morality; but the sense of shame is often most powerfully 
excited in cases where there is no question of morality at all. 
There are few things which a man remembers with a more 
hearty and ineffaceable sense of shame than his having — in 
the vulgar phrase — made a fool of himself. A youth who has 
tried to say something witty, and whose luckless joke has 
fallen flat or provoked ridicule, has a memory which will 
revisit him in dreams and make him blush in private when- 
ever it recurs to him. Even a grave moralist may often, I 
suspect, suffer more pain for such slips than is visited upon 
him for indisputable moral offences. And not only thus, but 
in many cases the sense of shame operates against the moral 
code. The boy who thinks it right to say his prayers is 
ashamed when his practice is detected by unsympathetic ob- 
servers. In some cases a young man is ashamed of chastity 
and sobriety when his companions act upon different prin- 
ciples, even though they do not explicitly deny the validity 
of the moral code. We call this, of course, a false shame, 
and doubtless it is 'false' in the sense that it can only 
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I jiistiti^d by false reasoning ; but it is, wIiilBt it lasts, 

s any other feeling, and therefore, whatever the cause 

I lis being enlisted in the service of the enemy, it is clear 

lit it i» not invariably tn be found as an ally of conscience. 

1 13. Now the genera! principle which appears to beinvolrod 

Ithis case is simply that a sense of shame is somehow in- 

|ved in a state of heightened self -consciousness. The bare 

t that we are the objects of attention is sufficient to pro- 

e ibe painful sensation of shyness, and that even when we 

I objects (if admiring attention. We see ouraelvea 

1 the eyes o( others; we attend to ourselves out of 

kipathy with their attention to us, and are at once object 

subject of our own feelings. When, in addition to this, 

I attention is of a hostile kind, or the self -consciousness a 

listiousness of defects ; when we are the objects of our own 

Ired, contempt, difi]<ust, or ridicule, we have some of the 

Bst disagreeable emotions of which our nature is capable. 

e the general law of the feeling, it is intelligible that 
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which restrains me from wrongdoing. I shrink from detec- 
tion in shameful conduct, and from conduct which would he 
shameful if detected. The motive, whether I call it con- 
scientiousness or not, acts on hehalf of any accepted moral 
code ; hut we cannot identify it with the conscience, because 
it operates fitfully, affects conduct which is not moral, and is 
sometimes even opposed to morality ; as also because it con- 
demns crimes which are found out much more emphatically 
than the same crimes when they are not found out. The 
question therefore arises how such an emotion can supply an 
intrinsic motive to virtue. Has it not rather a dangerous and 
disturbing influence ? So far as I am accessible to shame, 
shall I not be inclined to over-estimate the judgment of the 
special class in which I live, to regard decorum as of more im- 
portance than real virtue, to make respectability the measure 
of my conduct, to prefer the infliction of a real injury upon 
one who cannot complain to showing the least disregard in 
public to the slightest fancies of a conspicuous ruler, to obey 
codes which I disapprove in my heart, such as that which en- 
forces duelling, and to break through moral laws which are 
generally neglected, such as that which condemns bribery ; and, 
above all, shall I not feel a much greater fear of being found 
out than of being guilty ? To this I should reply : Un- 
doubtedly shame often acts in this undesirable way. It is 
not identical with conscience, and when badly informed or 
regulated it may even put obstacles in the way of moral pro- 
gress, and account for the fitful and apparently arbitrary 
fluctuations in the moral standard. But I should also find it 
impossible to say that the shame felt by a sinner is not part 
of the conscientious feeling or of the intrinsic sanction of 
morality. The difficulty is, that if we admit it as part of the 
conscientious feeling, we admit an element of feeling which 
may vary from one man to another, and which does not 
account for the specific character of conscience. This requires 
a little further consideration. 

15. Shame, in the first place, is the name of a certain 
state of consciousness. I know that I am ashamed as I know 
that I have the toothache, or as I know that I am amused — 
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^ direct feoling. It is «o far an ultimate fact, which caiuiot 

explained any moro than any other unmediate feeling or 

luotion ; we feel, and therefore we know that we feel, and no 

n he said. But we may, of course, proceed to ask, 

6 the conditions under which this teelinfj is generated? 

I involves, we say, a certain intellectual perception ; we have 

Illy, thPD, to say what is this perception in order to assign 

aw nf the feehng. tio, for esample, it would be easy to 

est that shame arises when we perceive our inferiority to 

■s, anil then to infer that ■^hamo is the perception of 

ioritj This method, however tempting it may be, leads 

I fact to endless confusinn Nothing is really more difficult 

1 to discover the law of a feelmg Philosophers dispute 

Bdlessly a'^ to the dehmtioni of such words tts 'beautiful,* 

(udicrous, or ' abanieful ' Although everyone may under- 

nd what in the emution w hicb anses \t ben we see a beautifal 

iject, or are moved to laughter by the ludJcroua, or to blusb- 

by the shameful, it is at least as dilhciilt to discover the 

of these emotions as to discover the law of any phTsicRl 
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than to find that the philosophical definition hopelessly breaks 
down, and that we do not feel what our theorists tell us that 
we shall feel when the case actually occurs. In short, to find 
the law of any of these modes of feeling requires, not a 
simple generalisation of a formal logical statement, but a veri- 
fiable and scientific psychology. 

16. The feeling of shame, then, appears as a positive datum 
in our theories. It represents a matter of fact which can only 
be explained and its laws determined through careful obser- 
vation. In this sense it seems to give rise to direct and 
unassailable intuitions. In any given case, at least, I am 
conscious of feeling or of not feeling shame, and I may, if I 
please, state this as an intuitive perception, that the condition 
in which I am placed is shameful. Nor, again, am I much 
further advanced if I admit that shame arises whenever I am 
conscious of doing something disgusting, ridiculous, or even 
strongly provocative of the attention of others ; for I must 
ask what are the conditions which make conduct ridiculous, 
disgusting, and so forth. This is no easier than to say what 
makes it shameful. And not only so, but it would seem that 
the relation is reciprocal ; that is to say, that a man in whom 
a sensibility to shame is keen will find things ludicrous or dis- 
gusting which are not so to his less sensitive neighbour ; and 
thus, again, we seem to be falling into a vicious circle, or to 
have an insoluble problem. 

17. The case, however, so far as we are concerned, may be 
sufficiently solved. In the first, shame, considered as a mode 
of feeling, has a certain and conceivably determinable function 
in the moral constitution. It is not arbitrary except in the 
sense that it is a datum which is given by experience, but 
cannot be deduced by any a priori process. It is not arbitrary 
in the sense of being susceptible of indefinite variation, which 
seems to be the impression of those who would say that to 
admit such a feeling as determining the conscience is to make 
morality a mere ' matter of taste.' Even taste or fashion is 
not ' arbitrary ' in the full sense of the word, for in that sense 
nothing is arbitrary ; it has its laws, though they are laws 
consistent with a very wide variation from one individual to 
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Irnother. The emotion ia of oonrGe limited bj the physioli 
ftnd psychological laws of the individual stnieture, 

1 I have said, vary very widely in some respects. A degree 

Kf nudity ^hich is excusable in one region is disgueliag in 

Knother : and, generally speaking, the emotion — as foUowe 

Irom its general nature — is of course very amenable to custom. 

a medical student soon loses tbe sense of horror at surgicttl 

Iperations, a child brought up in a degraded social state f»l« 

po instinctive revolt against impurity, dishonesty, falsehood, 

ir cruelty. But the variation, though it is impossible to assign 

I limits, because we have not the necessary experience for 

leciding suoh a problem, ia clearly not indeGnite. The io- 

Itinctive repugnance to sights of biood and mangled flesh 

suppressed, but it could not be generated at pleasure 

I regard to any other objects, So, as I have suggested, the 

aeling of shame is specially stimulated where certain passions 

3 concerned, and this implies the existence of pfaysiologioal 

liws which cannot be altered so long as tbe most fundamental 
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must be the social medium. What is not explained by the 
individual organism must be explained by the social organism. 
If modem Englishmen are disgusted by conduct which did 
not disgust Socrates, we must explain the difference by the 
whole social development which has taken place in the interval ; 
and, if my theory of morality be correct, this shows in what 
sense variation is possible. The existence of a social order or 
a certain stage of development implies a corresponding develop- 
ment in the individual, considered as a constituent part of the 
society. This development implies on the one hand the attain- 
ment of a certain moral standard, which, again, implies 
obedience to and respect for the primary moral laws ; and, on 
the other, it implies that the whole character of the individual, 
including the sense of shame, which is one of the most 
powerful factors in determining his conduct, must be so modi- 
fied as to imply an acceptance of the standard. The fixed 
element which causes the sense of shame to develop, so to 
speak, along certain lines, is simply the social necessity. I 
have tried to show in what sense morality is essential to social 
vitality, and in that sense and within these limits the sense of 
shame must be so moulded as to maintain the moral standard, 
unless the society is not to deteriorate, and to raise it if the 
society is to make progress. 

19. This is enough to show that there are narrow though 
not easily assignable limits to a possible variation of the 
instinctive feeling. Social development implies moral deve- 
lopment, but it of course implies much more. It implies the 
development of a certain type of character, which includes 
as essential certain moral qualities. It implies, that is, the 
growth of mutual confidence, peacefulness, the restraint of 
antisocial passions, and so forth. But though a certain 
moral conformation is implied, and is essential to the social 
efficiency of the agent, his possession of these qualities does 
not define his character. We may have an indefinite variety 
of talents and sensibilities not directly concerned in this 
morality. Consistently with moral excellence, he may be 
an artist, a philosopher or a poet, a statesman or an artisan, 
a priest or a lawyer, and in each case his character and his 
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lintellect will be stimulated indifferent ways and have different 
lexcelleoceij. The morality ia an attribute of the core or 
Inuclens of character, separable only hj an abstraction, not 
: a concrete entity; it deQnes the qualities necessary in 
lerery relation ; it imposes certain limits upon every instincti 
is itself strengthened or weakened by the reaction of 
levery part of our natures. There is no reason therefore to 
IsDppose that it has any facnlty peculiar to itself. A given 
■instinct, such as the sense of sbame, may be so developed 
Ithat the whole character conforms to the moral type; but it 
Imay be called into play in many cases where morality is not 
mediately concerned, and every other Instinct must also 
re a part along with tt in enforcing the moral law. The 
Iqualities implied by morality do not correspond to any 
Iseparate instinct any more than moral actions oonstitnte ■ 
Iseparate class amongst other qualities. They only define cer- 
Itain modes of reaction of the whole organism in particnlar 
Irelations. 
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quality. We should then object only to those indecent 
actions which appeared to be mischievous upon other grounds, 
and judge directly by their utility as so measured, without 
considering their superfluous or supplementary inconvenience. 
When, however, we consider the whole problem, this is 
obviously inadequate. Undoubtedly the evil of indecent 
actions is not confined to the simple pain inflicted upon that 
particular sensibility. The sense of decency is closely con- 
nected with the virtue of purity, and it is desirable to main- 
tain it as a kind of outpost which defends a virtue most 
essential to society. But this, as we have seen, does not 
exhaust the utility of the instinct, when we consider it not as 
a separate mode of feeling, but as a sensibility implied in the 
whole development of character. A man, that is, who is not 
endowed with a capacity for such feeling, must be made 
throughout of coarser fibre. A society in which some code 
of decency is not developed must be entirely wanting in a 
refinement and delicacy which is an essential symptom, and 
reciprocally an essential condition, of any but the lowest stages 
of barbarism. The penal code may vary widely ; some code 
is necessary if men are to be more than a herd of brutes. 
We must, in short, as I have previously said, consider the 
whole organisation of man in society. We cannot measure 
the value of a sense of decency by simply considering a 
particular set of bad consequences resulting from indecent 
actions other than the shock to decency, but the whole 
difference between a state of society which possesses and one 
which does not possess such a code. That difference would 
probably turn out to be the difference between a thoroughly 
brutalised and a really refined and intelligent social state, in 
which the moral qualities were in harmony with the general 
advance in the scale of civilisation. To ask what is the use 
of a sense of decency is to ask how far any tolerable social 
order could be constructed without stimulating the various 
emotive sensibilities which are concerned in generating that 
sense and forming a corresponding code, and no mode of 
inquiry can be satisfactory which omits a full consideration 
of all the implied conditions. 
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III. j^stkelic Judgments 

21. The value, therefore, oE any particulAt instinct depe&&'' 

liipon its place in the whole character, and ia thus not arbi- 

Itrftry in the sense ia which it would be arbitrftry i£ wo could 

Bpeak intelligibly of men ae made up of difierent faculties, 

Buy one of which could be removed without implyiog & 

thange of the whole organisation. The question remaioa 

mow it comes to pass that the conscientious feeling, which is 

. function of the whole character and not a specific 

Ifaculty, comes to have so distinctive a quality as is at least 

Vrequentiy attributed to it ? This difficulty, as I may observe 

a the first place, is not peculiar to ethical judgments. When 

Iwe say, ' This is beautiful or ugly,' we refer to a set of feel- 

) which, in the judgment of common sens e, ore quite as 

istinctive in respect of quahty as those to which wo refer 

ive say, 'This is right or wrong,' if by those word^a 

e mean agreeable or offensive to the moral Eeehng. In the 

; case, it ia true, there is abo a reference to a fixed role. 
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mean that some of our passions are agreeably stimulated, 
not that a set of passions distinct from those which afifect us 
in other relations is stimulated. In one case, it is the direct 
pleasure of the senses ; in others, moods which call into play 
an indefinite variety of intellectual processes ; as in reading 
a fine poem, our pleasure may be derived from the tender 
melancholy of old associations or from thoughts of the sorrows 
and joys of the whole human race. To decide what consti- 
tutes the aesthetic mood would be to enter upon a very thorny 
problem, for which I am not competent, and which does not 
appear to be relevant to the present question. One point, 
however, is sufficient for my purpose. We may assume, that 
is, the truth of the general statement that the end of all truly 
aesthetic indulgence is the immediate pleasure ; and this state- 
ment would be sufficient if it could be made quite accurate 
for my present purpose. 

23. I find, indeed, a certain difficulty in stating this 
criterion to my satisfaction, and the difficulty arises, I think, 
from the fact that the distinction is not so absolute as is 
frequently assumed. All conduct whatever is determined 
in the sense already explained by the pleasantness or painful- 
ness of the corresponding feeling ; and conduct in this sense 
must include both aesthetic and other modes of activity. The 
proposition, for example, must be equally true whether I am 
composing or listening to music, or painting pictures, or fight- 
ing, or labouring in the fields. It must be equally true, again, 
that the immediate pleasure is the sole determining condition, 
whether I am drinking a glass of wine or listening to a song ; 
and we should be stretching the definition of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment too widely if we used it to include the former kind of 
pleasure. The distinction seems to correspond to the distinc- 
tion between play and work. Certain activities are con- 
sciously intended to procure some future pleasure and to 
modify the conditions of my existence ; in others, I have no 
thoughts of anything beyond the present, and I find pleasure 
in the simple utterance of my emotions and their direct 
stimulation without reference to future consequences. If I 
hunt to get food, I am at work ; if I hunt without caring for 
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Iny ulterior results, I am at play. When I reoil a sLory i 
e a play, the same emotions are stimulated wbiub would I 
ISected if I were readiog history or witnessing a scene in ■ 
J life : the sense of the unreality of the objects presented 
3 my eyea or my imagination converts my feelings into the 
Esthetic state as it deprives them of the normal influence 
Ipou conduct. In Dryden's Ode, Alexander passes through 
111 the emotions in turn of pride, ambition, love, pity, and 
Inger, till one happens to coincide with an opportunity tor 
Iction, and the emotional force which bad previously expended 
L vague excitement suddenly diBcharges along a fixed 
mnnel and propels him to energetic action. In one case, it 
i, we are, so to epeak, merely discharging feeling or blow- 
}S steam; in the other, applying it to the purpose of 
loing mechanical work. 

!4. The difference, then, between esthetic and other 
Bleasure3 depends upon the form of the gratification, not 
pon the instincts gratified. The poet or the artist appeals 
I my lova, bate, or sympathy as much as the preacher i 
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intellectual element, and the development of the intellect 
thus imposes certain conditions on the development of the 
taste. So, for example, the pleasure which we derive from 
the sight of a fine figure or a perfect statue implies a power of 
judging of certain relations of form, a capacity for recog- 
nising that a given conformation corresponds to the best 
possible combination of strength and activity. It is, indeed, 
another question to ask why such a combination should give 
us pleasure ; and we need not attempt to decide whether the 
recognition is explicit or implicit, whether we feel or reason, 
or judge by an instinct, or in any degree by a recognised 
formula. In any case the taste must conform to the facts, 
and will be more or less the same whenever the conditions of 
strength and activity are the same, and a perception that they 
are fulfilled gives pleasure : and this is equally true where 
the perception which gives pleasure involves some condition 
of the intellectual emotions. 

25. This, I think, explains the sense in which we must 
admit that the conscience includes an assthetic element, and 
in which we may properly speak of a moral sense. Any 
pleasurable emotion whatever may be involved in what is 
called sesthetic pleasure. We derive pleasure, therefore, from 
a vast variety of perceptions which have no assignable rela- 
tion to moral feeling. Anything which stimulates the emo- 
tions agreeably may give rise to an sesthetic pleasure, the only 
conditions being that the mode of feeling must be agreeable, 
and must not be expended on what we call practical effort. 
One kind of SBsthetic pleasure, therefore, is that which we 
derive from the contemplation of certain characters or the play 
of certain emotions in our fellows. Moral approval includes 
the pleasure derived from the contemplation of virtuous 
character, and may therefore give rise to an assthetic pleasure. 
If we admire heroism, unselfishness, simplicity, and other 
moral qualities in real life, the artist may appeal to that 
emotion as well as to any other : he may set before us ima- 
ginary ideals, from the contemplation of which we may derive 
a very keen as well as very elevating pleasure, or he may pro- 
vide us with a means of uttering the emotions which are 
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Lb tually st mulatud by such contemplation, or by the directly 

|oral emot ons themselves. So far as there ia any emotional 

; a o r ppro a! of moral conduct, it may take the 

|athet c f r n Ac oriling to me, it would be impossible th&t 

rahty tsolf should be maintained if it did not excite these 

i urable era t n The conception of merit implies, as I 

rgued the a al pressure which consists in a general 

Lpro al and a Im rat u of certain qualities and a dJsapproTal 

I d cont mpt of th r oppo^itu'S. The emotion may pass from 

pha to th othe according to circumstances. It is in 

psibetiG phase when we simply enjoy the contemplation 

no beaut ful a ral type set before us in history or fiction, 

kd pa ses nto the practical phase as soon as it begins la 

defan 16 relat n to the conduct of our lives. If, for 

a nple 1 dm re the imphcity and tenderness of the ' Vicar 

f \\ ak fa Id whilst I im reading Goldsmith's masterpiece, I 

I nplj n the atb^tic frame of mind. If an analogous 

p e t t It at the moment, the emotion kindled by the 
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whatever reason, I respect. So long as the moral law is stated 
in the external form, and is obeyed from some extrinsic 
motive, such as respect for the authority of the supposed 
legislator, I may approve obedience without feeling any vivid 
and spontaneous pleasure. I admit this or that to be right 
— that is, commanded — and on the whole, therefore, I wish to 
see it done ; but I do not feel that spontaneous and instinctive 
sympathy which is necessary to generate aesthetic pleasure. 
It is only in so far as the moral law has become the law of • 
my character, and expresses the way in which my emotions 
act previously to reflection upon any abstract principle, that I 
can be said to have a moral sense. Undoubtedly this moral 
instinct may be exceedingly powerful and sensitive in some 
characters, and give indications more delicate than any pro- 
cess of deliberate calculation. A man of fine moral sensibility ' 
may perceive emotional discords as a man of fine musical ear 
may be sensitive to differences of sound too slight to be 
measured by scientific observers. So we may in certain cases 
accept the judgment of a man who is remarkable for a keen 
sense of honour. The fact that certain conduct does not shock 
him is evidence that it cannot be dishonourable : we hold that 
his instinctive perceptions supply a more delicate test than can 
be embodied in any cutand-dried formula. 

27. We may admit, then, that the thorough assimilation 
of the moral law implies the growth of a sensibility which may 
be called sBsthetic — a capacity for receiving delight from the 
bare contemplation of high moral qualities, abstractedly from 
any special advantages expected from them, or from any 
extrinsic consequences. We may agree that to some extent 
this sensibility must be developed in every truly virtuous 
person, that is, in any person in whom the instincts which 
dictate obedience to the moral law have become definitely 
organised ; and, further, that this SBsthetic pleasure implies a 
corresponding sentiment as governing practice, and that in 
the more finely constituted natures it implies a delicacy of 
discrimination beyond that which can be formulated in any of 
the accepted moral commonplaces. Unless, indeed, the moral 
sense is cultivated up to this pitch, so that we take a spon- 
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I delight in the spectacle of heroic or phittinthropic 
ftnergy, we can hardly aay that a society has become tolentbly 
Taoraliaed. But we still have to admit that there is an 
Ipparently arbitrary or indeterminate element in such feeling. 
varies from one man to anotber, and it is diSicnlt to 
Juggest any teat tor distinguishing between the healthy and 
Ifae morbid sensibility ; between that esquisite perception 
phicb outruns the more tangible tests and the perverted per- 
ception which is biassed by some individual peculiarity. A 
a high sense of honour, for example, may be Qiilsotic ; 
lie may attach undue value to certain consi derations, sad 
panction a retrograde instead of an advanced moral code. 

28. What, then, ts the fixed element? The instinctive 
seling always includes, we may say, an intellectual judgment. 
but what is this implicit judgment? It is prima facie a 
ludgment that this or that conduct gives pleasure. Dot as 
^fferent things may please different people, two divergent 
ludgments may be e^iually right. It is still, after ull, a 
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fore an assertion that the highest type includes certain 
qualities of character, which, of course, imply corresponding 
modes of conduct. The highest type, again, must according 
to our theory be that which is on the whole best fitted for 
the conditions of social welfare. The problem is just as ^ 
precise as the problem which physical conformation is best 
adapted to satisfy the conditions of health, strength, and 
activity. The fact, so far as it is a fact, that we cannot 
obtain an accurate solution does not prove that there is no i 
such solution to be found, but only that the solution requires 
longer observation and a more elaborate set of experiments i 
before we can hit upon it. The experiment, in fact, is that^, 
which is being always carried on by the collective experience 
of the race ; and though we have established beyond a 
possibility of doubt certain general principles which are the 
basis of the accepted moral code, there is still a considerable 
margin of uncertainty in details. Upon this assumption, 
the problem for the moralist is analogous to the problem for 
the artist ; each is virtually trying to discover a certain type 
which has definite conditions to satisfy — briefly speaking, that 
of bodily vigour in one case and of social vitality in the other. 

IV. The Conscience 

80. But it must also be admitted that, although I have 
argued that this gives a correct definition of morality, or a 
description of the function actually discharged by the moral 
sentiments, I have not maintained, nor does it seem to be 
in fact maintainable, that it is a description of the explicit 
aim of moral conduct. I have considered what is the ground 
or cause of morality, what is the explanation of its existence 
to an independent observer ; but I have not considered what 
is the reason which is consciously admitted by moral agents. 
The society is moral up to a certain standard ' because * the 
society could not reach a certain stage of development without 
being so far moral. But this does not imply that the end of 
every man, so far as moral, is the elevation of society or 
the preservation of its vigour. On the contrary, it may be 
true that though the moral man contributes to that end, he 
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play never think about it. So far &s tfao uoits are moral, 
cial organiam which they constitute is healthy ; but a mi 
■eason for being moral tiesA not include any reference to tbrt^J 
t nor need the reusons always be identical. A mnn niny 
|u;t from a given instinct n'itbout asking how he comes to 
) that instinct, nor whether it is original or tlerivativc, 
permanent or destructible, useful in any sense In himself ur lo 
Indeed, the plauaibility of rival systems of eihics is 
wrtly due to the fact that men may be moral — that ia, may 
ly certain external rules of conduct — from different motives ; 
irith some the motive may be fear of hell, an oasociatioD 
vitb certain accidental circumstances, or Bonie instinct which 
i been generated they know not how; or, agiUQ, the im- 
mediate motive may be a desire of consistency, or direct 
Sympathy with their surrounding neighbours ; and althonffb 
: true that, in each of these cases, there corresponds ft 
Kortain type of character, and the difference might bo revealed 
■by the occurrence of special conditions, still, under the average 
fircumstancea of life, the resulting rule of conduct 
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the welfare of the body ; and as the sentiment is vigorous or 
feeble, the body will so far tend to flourish or decay. More- 
over the sentiment which springs up and binds men together 
implies something which it is often very hard to distinguish 
from a moral sentiment. The spirit of loyalty to some special 
association sometimes conflicts with the ordinary moral law, 
and is often strong enough to overcome it. A thief is 
bound to his gang by a sentiment which we call immoral, 
because it implies conduct condemned by the prevailing moral 
code ; but so far as it implies a genuine identification of him- 
self with the gang, and a sacrifice of his private interests to 
those of the community, it is rather a kind of spurious or 
class morality, implying obedience to a rival moral code. So 
the member of a particular class acquires a sense of obligation 
to the class even where its interests conflict with those of the 
organism at large. The proverbial noblesse oblige may imply 
a more refined sense of honour, but it also frequently implies 
a regard for the privileges of the class abstractedly from the 
question of their utility to the whole community. When we 
take the wider associations, the state, for example, it becomes 
difficult to distinguish between the sphere of conscience and 
that of the more specific sentiment. Patriotism, we say, is 
a duty ; and of course it is a duty in every man to promote 
the welfare of the nation to which he belongs. But there 
are cases — unfortunately of not infrequent occurrence — in 
which the duty of patriotism seems to diverge from the duty 
in a wider sense. Even intelligent people are not ashamed 
to limit their obligations by the supposed interests of their 
country — to declare that it is a man's 'duty' to be for his 
country * right or wrong ' — to promote the happiness of 
Englishmen even at the expense of the general welfare of the 
world, or even to extend the British Empire at the expense of 
the happiness of all its constituent members. The sense of 
duty or obligation to any class to which we may happen to 
belong seems to have very much the same quality, so to speak, 
as the moral sense, though we only use the word ' duty * when 
we are not considering the class, or when it is so large that 
our intellectual horizon does not practically extend beyond it. 
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. Now, upon ray showing, the eon^e of duty or the [mraly 

lioral obligation has the same relation to the ' soci&l tiasno' 

f tho various special sentiments oorrespondln^ to ench orgui 

' asaociation have to the body to which they correspond. 

I am patriotio bo far as Eii<;Iishman, and mora] so tar as 

n being, or rather as a constituent member of a certain 

xjial order. The difficulty, then, with which we are now oon- 

(rned is simply that in the one case there is, and in the other 

i not, a certain definite and rounded body which may 

nrve aS the concrete object of my devotion. It would be 

ppeless to attempt an analysis of all the sentiments which 

3 to form patriotism, and it is enough to say that at times 

ney include the most unselfish emotions and the widest 

fttellectual culture, as in the case of out best Btatesmen, 

Ihilst )<omotimes the sentiment may exhibit itself in 

e form of the aversion of a clown for a race of whiflb, 
b only knows that it uses strange words, and such a sentimi 
Bcludes in its composition many unamiable and aell 
flings. And yet there is so much similarity that the clown 
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some degree by his position as a member of the larger body, 
and the modification thus impressed affects him in all other 
capacities. If I learn obedience as a soldier or self-restraint 
as a member of a club, I shall be so far adapted to display 
the same characteristics in any other relation in which I may 
be placed. And further, as a general rule, the conditions 
of vitality of the society at large must be also conditions 
for the vigour of any particular association formed from it. 
Anything which contributes to a man's health in general 
is also useful in any particular employment. There is not 
one set of sanitary rules for a peasant and another for an 
artisan, though each occupation has its special conditions, 
which may be regarded as modifications of the more general. 
This is equally true of the conditions of social health. So 
far as a man is morally better, he is better fitted for the 
particular duties imposed upon him by his special position 
in the general organisation. In fact, if an association were 
so constituted as to require a set of rules different from the 
general rules, or, in other words, if immorality were a con- 
dition of membership, it would correspond to a morbid growth 
instead of a normal organ. The society would so far be in 
a condition of decay, and the elimination of the association 
in question would be necessary for its vitality. The general 
condition, in short, of social vigour implies an approximate 
identity of interests between the whole and every constituent 
part. It is, of course, true indeed that the special interests 
of a particular part of the community may conflict with 
those of the whole, and it is the chief duty of a statesman 
to guard against such deviations on pain of revolution or 
social decay. The devotion of the soldier may tell in favour 
of despotism, and patriotic spirit may lead to the most 
atrocious conduct towards outsiders. In such cases, of 
course, we have imperfect or one-sided moral systems, but 
they are still moral. That is to say, qualities are stimulated 
which are so far moral as they imply an identity between 
the individual and some larger organism, although the 
interests of that organism diverge from those of society at 
large. In order that a man may be an effective member of 
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Iny Bociety, he must bave certain moral qualifications, « 

Ihat is required is an enlargement of his perceptions whid 

Jhall force him to take into account wider considerations ol 

I similar kind ; to sympathise with men even though I 

e different symbols for communication, and to respect o 

litus upon bis loyalty than those which are associated vidi 

Biilitary leadership. The morality impressed upon a mui i| 

lot always, perhaps it is never, absolutely right — thnt it, it il 

lever un absolutely correct impression of the ideal qiialitiaig 

lut it must be almost always an approximate expression, i 

Tapable generally of reconciliation by a simple widening < 

B field of view. 

84. In the nest place, the true school of morality is th» 

aiily, which represents a mode of association altogether 

iser, more intimate than any other, and in which there is 

lot the same possibility of deviation from the moral code. 

6 moral quality of every man is determined to a very great 

Jxtent in his infancy. We learn our morality, not from books 

|nd lessons, but id the nursery, or at our mother's knee, or 
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inferior order of inidmacy ; and therefore the family is the ' 
main organ of morality. 

85. This familiar fact gives the historical explanation of 
the moral sense in so far as it shows how the development of 
the conscience naturally takes place. It shows further, I 
think, what is to be regarded as the true form of morality. 
The child has become a moral agent as it has learned self-^ 
restraint, sympathy, truthfulness in the special concrete case. 
It knows nothing whatever of society at large, or of the 
formulas sanctioned by moral philosophers. It is a good 
child because it loves its parents and has imbibed certain 
organic instincts around which all later developments of 
feeling group themselves spontaneously. The assumed end 
of moral conduct has never been presented to it, and cannot 
supply it with a motive. It has never thought of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, nor is it capable of a priori 
deductions or categorical imperatives. If the morality taught 
is avowedly based upon some theological dogma, the child 
can only conceive of the Deity as an invisible father, or per- 
haps as an invisible being who always approves the paternal 
commands. What gives the real force to the moral teaching 
which it may receive is the stimulus given to its affections 
by its actual intercourse with the little microcosm which 
bounds its intellectual vision. In what sense, then, is the 
morality of the child determined by conditions of social 
welfare? Obviously not by any conscious appreciation of 
those conditions. As obviously the conditions may be called 
operative in this sense, that as the social tissue is composed 
of human beings, whose most intimate bond is the family 
relation, the conditions of social welfare are necessarily coin- 
cident with the general conditions of family welfare. So far 
as men are better husbands, fathers, and sons, and women 
better wives, mothers, and daughters, society is in a more 
wholesome condition. Every variation in the strength and 
purity of the family relations implies a corresponding varia- 
tion in the stability of the society at large. As the cohesion 
of a whole tissue depends upon the cohesion of the compound 
molecules of which it is built up, so the society depends upon 
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lily; whatevpr <]iiaUtie3 are useful in one relation &re 
iofui in the other. Tbe good child becomes the good man 
mply widening its sphere of sympathy, exerting the s&me 
lialities under a new stimulus, and generalising in its other 
llations the same principles which it has applied in tbe 

3G. This statement, indeed, requires to be guarded. It is 
ions, find T certainly should not seek to evade the admia- 
I, that the family affections, liku those which are generated 
my wider association, may lead to n kind of compound 
(llishneiJU. As a man's patriotism may make him a bttd 
p>>litan, or his attachment to a particular church mfty 
him intolerant of other religions, so his love to his 
lily may make him a corrupt judge or an avaricious trades- 
Fathers of families are capable, it is said, of anything ; 
% of any amount of injustico to others. And, again, it is 
rsu a commonplace that the domestic relations incapacitate 
I for byroic ftctinn either of the good or bad, A raan*s 
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fort ; bat in that case his virtue is an outside sham which 
will disappear when accident divides the interests of the 
persons related to him. But admitting the reality of altruism, 
we must also admit that it is naturally stimulated in the 
family case at the earliest period of life, and that family 
affections are both the type and the root of all truly altruistic 
feeling. As soon as we are affected by the sorrow of our 
brothers, we can be really moved by the sorrow of any other 
human being who comes into any relation to us. We have 
the raw material of the moral sense, which will afterwards be 
developed and regulated by our position in the whole social 
organism. The development in different cases of course 
varies greatly. Some men have very strong affections for 
those whom they see, and very weak sympathies for the 
distant, because, perhaps, the imaginative faculty is weak ; 
whilst in other cases the relation is reversed. The affection 
in the particular case does not of itself determine the law of 
the affection in other cases, and that will vary according to 
individual idiosyncrasies. If my affection for my family rests 
upon genuine altruism, then so far as I am reasonable I shall 
sympathise with others in so far as I am able to realise their 
feelings, and to my power of being useful to them, that is, of 
giving a practical effect to my feelings. That is, as I love my ^ 
brother I shall love others, and discharge whatever duties 
arise from other relations. If I love him only in name, and 
am kind to him only to gain some advantage to myself, then, 
of course, I am a good brother and a good friend only in 
name. To ask how far the domestic affection will prompt to 
others is to ask how far it is real. 

87. Thus we may say that, if we start from the general 
point of view, the organisation of society implies a certain 
distribution of functions which has been gradually elaborated 
in obedience to the general conditions of welfare. As a 
certain constitution of the family is bound up in the very 
structure of the social tissue, all other relations have been 
developed with reference to these primary relations. And 
therefore, if a man acted with an explicit reference to the 
welfare of the whole organisation, he would necessarily acquire 
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I characteristics esaential to tho good soa, buBb&nd, ftiid 
her, aa well aa those essential to the gooJ citizen, aoldiflt, 
|- craftsman. The whole probletu has been workod out bj 
ngle process, and therefore every part of the organism I 
a developed with reference to the rest. But if we slarll 
n the opposite or individual poiut of view, which neces- I 
Lrily correspondH to the biBtotical development in each p*r-'J 
Icular case, tbe character is developed through the immedi»ta-| 
lirroundings ; the man learns to be affectionate, truthful, I 
3rth through luB relation to his own little world, withoi 
g even able for a long time to apprehend the genei 
ciple, and so acquires the quabties which tit bim for otfa 
^lations as he comes to be sensible of them and re<juirod I 
L on them. Whether we start from the whole and argaa ll 
B constituent part or reverse the proccRS, we comi 
me conclusion, though what is laid down as an eipltmt ' 
kinciple in one case is implicitly assumed in the other, and 
Iradu&Uy evolved in the process of life. 

And further, it must of course be admitted that in 
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say which man is the most moral. Such discussions really 
take us beyond the sphere of morality into questions of 
prudence, which can generally be decided by nothing but in- 
stinctive tact. 

89. For my immediate purpose I have gone far enough. 
The moral law being, in brief, conformity to the conditions 
of social welfare, conscience is the name of the intrinsic 
motives to such conformity. So far as we feel ourselves to 
be members of any social organisation and identify ourselves 
with it, we are, in virtue of that sentiment, prompted to this 
conformity and feel a sense of obligation. In this way a kind 
of subordinate conscience is formed in regard to even the 
more cursory forms of association, and still more in regard to 
the more permanent and conspicuous, through which our 
stronger instincts are gratified. When public spirit imposes 
upon us sacrifices to our country, we are actuated by a feeling 
which is of the same kind as conscience, and is often indis- 
tinguishably blended with it. But it is the peculiarity of the 
moral law that it belongs to us, not in any special capacity, 
but as belonging to the indefinite and formless organisation 
of the race at large. On the other hand, although this organi- 
sation has no form or definite limits, we are in the closest 
possible contact with it, and it is the underlying substance of 
all other associations, and especially as the main bonds which 
hold it together are those of the family relations. Our whole, 
character is moulded from our earhest infancy by the family 
tie, and the conformation of character so impressed upon ua 
carries with it the wider moral sensibilities. The consciencoi 
therefore, is not a separate faculty which responds only to a 
special set of stimuli, but is a compound feehng to which all 
the strongest instincts of our nature contribute. Through 
our afifections for our friends and our brothers our feelings 
are stamped and moulded, and prepared to be developed under 
the action of all the other relations into which we are brought, 
as our intellects and sympathies expand and our passions come 
into play. In this way the primary instincts undergo modi- 
fications, causing them to act in certain ways, and to obey 
certain rules which have necessarily a moral quality, or, in 
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Lther word^, a. definite relation to the conditions of social 

Bvelftire. The perception that this rule is formed by something 

lutjiidc ua, that we itubilie it from the medium in which we 

js the sense oE obligation, thoii>;h wo may become 

(iODscious of it IIS the expression of instincts which have 

)wn up before distinct reflection, and are involved in all our 

xles of thought and feeling. And as the process of working 

into our character is always more or less imperfect, we have, 

anile, plenty of opportunities for finding that obedience costs 

effort, though disobedience may bring with it a pang. The 

[isciencu is the utterance of the public spirit of the race, 

|)nlering us to obey the primary conditions of its welfare, and 

I acts not the k'ss forcibly though we may not understand the 

Lourcti of its authority or the end at which it i» aiming. 

40. I will conclude by applying this to the particular case 
^f niatcrnal lovo, which seems to be as well the purest type as 
liginal germ of virtue. It has been denied by sage pbilo- 
Buphers that it i^ a virtue at all, and this because it is an 
latinct, which therefore impliu^ at mo■^t a compound selfish- 
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period is dependent upon the vigorous action of this instinct. 
The same consideration shows that, though an essential, it is 
not a sufiScient condition of virtue. The love for infants 
must be controlled by some interest in others. It can be con- 
trolled by the wider instinct generally because the instinct 
springs from the same root, and the sympathy excited in the 
mother by the dependent infant is homogeneous with her 
sympathy for other infants, and for all to whom she can render 
services. The altruism, again, which is thus generated be- 
comes, in a mind capable of reflection, the conscious accept- 
ance of the general principle, which of course receives additional 
strength when it is explicitly announced as part of the funda- 
mental conviction of the society. It is reinforced by all the 
other motives, which are enabled to co-operate with it because 
society is so developed as to secure their normal coincidence. 
In this sense, then, the general condition may be stated as 
determining the moral character of the instinct : it is essential, 
and perceived to be essential, to social welfare, and therefore 
(for this is the only reason we can give) it is a virtue, and a 
recognised virtue. But if we look at the case from the opposite 
side, and ask for the mother's reason of action, we must invert 
the order of the deduction. The mother loves because she is 
so constituted as to be capable of loving, and because she is 
part of a society in which the instinct is stimulated and 
fostered. For her the love is its own justification ; she has 
the sentiment, and need look no further. The wider love 
which she comes to feel for others is not the cause of the 
narrower instinct, but the product when it comes to be enlight- 
ened and extended ; and the conscientious feeling itself which 
sanctions and strengthens the primary instinct is not some- 
thing which exists independently, but which springs from the 
instinct as developed through the emotions and the imbibation 
of the social instincts. The cause, in other words, must be 
found in the social utility ; the reason in the individual con- 
stitution as developed by the social life. 

41. And this leads to a new division of the subject. I 
have started from the condition of social welfare, and tried to 
show how this implies the growth of a sense of obligation in 

1x 
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3 constituent members ; bat now we must start from 
Jiposite polo ; each man baa to be regarded at aoling from 
Bstincts, however it may have come to pass that he has those 
Bstincts, and therefore as acting with an immediate referfince 
' ' I happiness. Whence we have to inquire what is the 
Blation between morality and happiness, which I shall proceed. ■ 
1 do in the next two chapters. 
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CHAPTER IX 
HAPPINESS AS A CBITEBION 

1. Utilitarianism 

1. The phrase 'utility/ I have remarked, has a doable 
sense. Conduct may be called ' useful ' as it contributes to 
the preservation of the agent, or as it contributes to his 
happiness ; and it is an essential part of the evolution theory 
that these two characteristics must approximately coincide; 
that is, that there must be a correlation between the pernicious 
and the painful on the one hand, and on the other between 
the beneficial and the agreeable. By applying this principle 
to the social organism, we have come to the conclusion that 
the development of the society implies the development of 
certain moral instincts in the individual, or that the individual, 
must be so constituted as to be capable of identifying himself 
with the society, and of finding his pleasure and pain in 
conduct which is socially beneficial or pernicious. The necessary 
condition for morahty is altruism. The altruistic person is 
moulded and modified by the society of which he forms a 
part, and acquires the moral sense which implies a certain 
intellectual and emotional constitution. But the facts may be 
equally regarded from the opposite point of view. Conduct, 
we say, is a function of character and circumstance. If we 
ask, ' Why does a man act in such a way under given circum- 
stances ? ' the immediate answer must always be in the form, 
' Because it is pleasant,' or, in other words, because it gratifies 
some of the instincts which together form his character. This 
must in all cases give the reason of his conduct. But if we 
choose to go further and ask, ' Why is it pleasant ? ' the 
answer must be given by showing how his character comes to 
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I conatituted in this particular way ; and the only expl&nft^ I 

|)n that can be given is the exposition of the relations v' ' ' 

e agent bears to the whole system of which be forms a paiL I 

|\'hy iJo I eat? ' To satisfy hunger. ' Why do I hungerf '''l 

9 I am constituted in such a way that the oonsumptiea^ J 

I and, therefore, the desire for, food is essential to my li 

I this case I assign (so far as it can bo assigned) the causa d 

' conduct. The problem hitherto considered has cott 

|onded to this last queation. We have asked what i 

B of the development of morality, and wa have anai 

I reference to the social organism. W^e have still to i 

lat is the reason of morality, or what are the motivos whi 

Berate upon the individual. 

n 2. A moral agent must have a reason for moral action, t 

on must clearly have some relation to his happioei 
ke conduct must be always that in which he finds happiiu 
J the time, and the ' end ' must always be either his owi 
Kppiness or the happiness of others. Lf, in fact, the pre 
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though it is equally true that our pain and pleasure have a 
necessary relation to the tendency of the corresponding conduct 
to our preservation or destruction. We have now to ask how 
the moral rule can he constructed from this secondary point of 
view, always bearing in mind the condition defined by the 
primary. The rules which formerly appeared as conditions of 
maintaining the vigour of the race will now appear as con- 
ditions of securing its happiness. We have to inquire how 
the two are related ; whether the rule constructed on the one 
principle coincides necessarily, and how far it coincides, with 
that constructed on the other ; and under what condition that 
which is the cause of moral conduct will or will not supply an 
adequate reason or motive for such conduct to the agent. 
This, in the utilitarian phraseology which now becomes appro- 
priate, is to inquire into the criterion and the sanction of 
morality; and in this chapter I shall speak of the first of 
these problems. 

8. Utilitarianism is the system which endeavours to con- 
struct the moral rule exclusively from the principle of happi- 
ness, and I propose to ask briefly what modification must be 
imposed upon this system in order to make it square with the 
theory here adopted. The general assumption upon which it 
proceeds may be easily laid down. Happiness is the sole end 
of conduct ; the ' utility ' of an action is its tendency to pro- 
duce happiness ; its morality is measured by its utility ; that 
conduct is right which produces most happiness, and by this 
we must be understood to mean which produces most happi- 
ness on the average ; for since we can seldom calculate more 
than a small part of the consequences of any action, we are 
forced to act upon rules corresponding to the general limits of 
observation. We find that, on an average, certain kinds of 
conduct increase and others diminish happiness. We have to 
act upon this probability, and thus we attain the moral law. 
' This action is wrong,' means that, on an average, this action 
causes a balance of misery. Further, the motive to morality 
must be the motive, whatever it may be, which makes us desire 
to promote the general happiness. Here utilitarians divide, 
according as they do or do not admit the reality of unselfish 
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s. Tbe egoistic atilltarian holds that w« i 
romote the happiness of others because we shall in 4 
romote our own happiness ; the altruistic hold« j 
e of liappinesa to others may be an ultimate motivo. 
4. Although thia doctiine is, as I shall proaently 1 
In satis factory aa a complete account of morality, it conta 
I think, a core of inexpugnable truth. A great iml is s 
t the vagueness of the word ' happiness ' and the unpt 
f of devising a calculus lor determining the effect i 
iduct upon happiness. The criticism would be concIusaiii| 
I utilitarianism required any such calculus. If t attempi 
) lay down rules for the whole conduct of life, and to 1 
(hether in any given case this or that course will g 

a of pleasure, I should be hopelessly at a lose. On I 
e side the vast complexity of consequences, on tbe other t 
t variety of tastes, would make it impossible to give tn 
'thy rules. There is no hope that we shall ever ciinstr 
3cket calculating machine which will tell as by a short a 
f method what is tbe path to happiness. But, then, tfai^i 
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fact that wickedness causes misery and virtue happiness, they 
cannot attack the utilitarian for holding that the fact is ascer- 
tainable. If we can know for certain that morality produces 
happiness, the utilitarian who makes it consist in producing 
happiness cannot be accused of placing morality upon an un- 
certain base. The truth upon which he rests is admitted by 
his antagonists, and they cannot consistently argue that it is 
a truth which cannot be known. Yet more, if it can be , 
ascertained that any class of conduct increases or diminishes^ 
the general sum of happiness, all moralists admit that it is so 
far right. If it were proved that certain conduct did no harm 
to anybody, that conduct could hardly be wrong. The duty 
of benevolence orders us to increase happiness, and happiness 
is per se a good thing, though there may be contingent 
objections upon other grounds to particular kinds of happi- 
ness. The question, therefore, of the tendency of actions to 
produce happiness cannot be irrelevant to its morality, nor can 
we deny that moral conduct has that tendency, or that con- 
duct proved to possess it thereby becomes moral. So far as 
this is the substance of a good many attacks upon the utili- 
tarian, I think that he is perfectly capable of holding his own, 
and has a good solid basis of fact from which it would be rash 
to attempt to dislodge him. Grime is mischievous ; it causes 
bodily and mental agony ; it is the great source of all human 
suffering, and it is bad for that plain and undeniable reason. 
If you could get rid of the reason you would find it very hard 
to substitute any other of equal cogency. And, indeed, the 
utilitarian argument appears from a certain point of view to 
be so cogent, that one is half disposed to regard all the argu- 
mentation about morality as grotesque. Can it be necessary 
to go into such elaborate, reasoning to account for the fact 
that men have generally agreed to condemn the practice of 
cutting each other's throats ? Why should not they ? 

5. Yet, when we try to answer more explicitly the various 
criticisms that have been so frequently and forcibly expressed, 
we become sensible that the utilitarian position requires at 
least re statement or reconstruction. The system has been 
attacked as giving an inadequate account of all the most 
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penlinl characteristics of the moral law. It is snid, in tfasfl 
ce, that since morality depends upon the calculuti oC m 
Ippinesg, since men's conceptions of happinees vary wltl 
^ost indefinite limits, and since the tendency of actions tofl 
loduce particular kinds of happiness is only to be discovered! 
J examining a vast variety of complex phenomena whiobf 
lide all scientific inquiry, the rules which result must a 
I'ily be arbitrary or indefinitely Ouctuating. If at a givan I 
Lmeot they take one shape, there is no assignable re 
By they should not take another at any other lime or plaoSbi 
, again, we start from individual conceptioas of happi-fl 
ts, and we have no more reason for assigning special im-1 
Irtance to the judgment of one man than to that of an^fl 
nor, or of preferring the estimate of the saint to the estioiataa 
I the sinner, the standard which reaiitts from the nveraga'ff 
llgment must be an inferior or debasing standard. Further, f 
^ce on this hypothesis the morality of conduct is esseotifttl^'fl 
pendent upon its conseijuences — that is, upon sometbingX 
(ferent from the action itself — we must always be led to 
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II. The Evolutionist Criterion 

6. I have already given by anticipation my answers to 
these charges, if applied to the moral system which I am 
defending. The system, however, according to many thinkers, 
is simply the old dog in a new doublet. I propose, therefore, 
to consider more precisely how far the evolutionist morality 
can meet the theories which have some cogency as against the 
older utilitarianism. Utilitarianism, let us note in the first 
place, springs from the mode of speculation which renounces 
as much as possible every a priori method, and rejects all 
' intuitions ' or supposed logical necessities of thought, in 
order to base morality upon pure experience. The tendency/ 
of the utilitarian is therefore to consider knowledge in general 
as conforming to the type of that purely empirical knowledge 
in which the experience of a former coincidence of two distinct 
phenomena is the sole basis for our expectation of a future 
coincidence. Carrying out this principle as far as possible, 
reasoning is essentially a process of associating ideas, and the 
association, though practically indissoluble in some cases, is 
regarded as always potentially dissoluble. The logical result 
is atomism, or the reduction of every kind of organised system, 
whether of ' ideas,' regarded as existing in the mind, or of the 
objects external to the mind and represented by the ideas, to 
an aggregate of independent units, capable of indefinite 
analysis in the mind, or of being taken to pieces and recon- 
structed in reality. All a priori truths, therefore, disappear ; 
and as so-called a priori truths may be unverified and erro- 
neous assumptions, the application of a thoroughgoing analysis 
is at least useful provisionally, even if the scepticism to which 
it leads should not be ultimately justifiable. Further, as it 
is the tendency of thinkers of this class to account for all 
differences between two organisms as in some sense due to 
'circumstances,' they are forced by a logical necessity to 
assume the existence of uniform atoms upon which the cir- 
cumstances operate. The difference, for example, between 
two men being due to the various associations, and not to 
those innate tendencies of character which are suspected of an 
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Lffinit; to ' iDoato ideas,' we must suppose that there is & 

niform man— a colourless sheet of paper or primitive atom — 

[xtn whom all qualities are imposed by the circumatanoM 

Hinder which be is placed. This asBumptioQ, in fact, pU^ & 

Considerable part in some utilitarian theories. 

7. The existence of aesumptions more or lees explicitly 

Lccepted explains the general tendency of the school, sa it 

my help to render intelligible some of their shortcomings. 

feoeiety, according to that doctrine, Ls an aggregate built up of 

" e uniform atoms called men. The only primiti\-e property 

phich can be attributed to man is the desire for happiness ; 

i must conceive of happiness as & kind of emotionfti 

fturrency, capable of being calculated and distributed in ■ lots,' 

phich have a cortftin definite value independent of any spedal 

iste of the individual. Conduct, then, is moral or immorat 

According as it tends to swell or diminish the volume of this 

hypothetical currency. Pains and pleasures can be handed 

■bout like pieces of money, and we have simply (o calculate 

" pleasure 
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greater than the immediate pleasure, and that no counter- 
balancing advantages were observable. We may argue in 
the same way about murder, stealing, lying, drunkenness 
and so forth. They do infinite mischief, and mischief which 
clearly overbalances the pleasure. We judge that they 
diminish the sum of happiness, and I have no doubt that our 
judgment of utility is so implicated in the moral judgment 
that one could not change without a corresponding change in 
the other. But it is also true that our judgment as to the ^ 
effects of immoral conduct are very inadequately represented 
by this simple and direct process. The primary evil of murder 
thus estimated is the pain suffered by the victim, against 
which, if we take happiness as good per se, we must set off 
the pleasure of the murderer. If morality is to be defined by 
happiness, we must of course allow all kinds of happiness to 
count, and to count equally so far as they are actually equal. 
We must reckon the pleasures of malevolence as well as those ; 
of benevolence. Allowing that the balance inclines, even . 
upon this showing, against the practice, the calculation seems 
insufficient to justify the strength of the general prejudice. 
We amend our argument, therefore, by taldng into account 
the secondary or ulterior consequences, and especially the 
shock to the general sense of security. We may possibly 
object, again, to allowing the murderer's pleasure to count, 
because a motive which implies pleasure in the infliction of 
pain is a mischievous motive, and therefore whatever pleasure 
it may produce is bought at a price to society at large. But it 
is now evident that we must take into account a consideration 
hitherto neglected — namely, the existence of a certain social 
order, and of a corresponding character in the individual 
constituents ; for as the shock to the sense of security is 
undoubtedly an important item in the account, the shock is 
proportioned to the existence of a certain standard of mutual 
confidence. Murder means, speaking briefly, killing by 
private persons. The executioner and the soldier may kill 
under certain circumstances ; and though war may be de- 
nounced by hasty theorists as wholesale murder, the distinction 
is important, for war does not in the same way imply a dis- 
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ktegration of a social order, bnt is, on the contrary, aa essential 

N't of the process by which that onler has been bniU ii|i. 

3 easy to propose the summary abolition of war, and we 

111 hope that it may be abolished ; but all men, except s (cw 

Bnthusiasta, can see that to propose its abolition is to propose 

lete social and moral reconstruction. It is not an 

creacence which can be simply dropped, but the result of 

Mesaea essential to the growth of society in certain stoga;. 

JPhat is true of war is equally tnie of murder. At an early 

Jeriod the distinction between public and private billing is 

Inintothgible, and for want of an organisation Stted to 

nupprsHS individual conflicts, men must be allowed to fight 

lut their own quarrels, and to act in the way which we should 

Btterwards (that is, when a law haa been developed) describe 

' taking the law into their own hands.' Again, it is quite 

le that the murderer in the present day is a malevolent and 

fcerefore mischievous individual, whose gratification is not 

lesirable because it inflicts more evils than are compensated 
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actions. That society, therefore, will enjoy the greatest 
happiness which has the clearest perception of these conse- 
quences, and consequently enforces the corresponding rule ; 
for we at present assume that a perception of the evil leads 
to its suppression. Now at any given moment, as character 
varies slowly and the social relations may be taken as approxi- 
mately fixed, this gives an approximately accurate test ; that 
is to say, the consequences of immoral conduct generally 
involve misery, and the further we trace them the more 
evident is the fact. But when we try to frame something 
like a scientific criterion from such considerations, we become 
sensible of the inadequacy of the statement. For the conse- 
quences can only be traced when we recognise the nature of 
the social structure, which again implies the existence of a 
certain stage of individual development, and neither of these 
is deducible from the properties of the assumed unit. Human 
nature is not a constant, but, on the contrary, a variable, and 
the aim of the moralist is precisely to modify it. The problem 
changes in our hands as we consider it. If, in fact, we ask 
what are to be considered as the consequences, it is plain at 
once that we cannot make an arbitrary selection of the most 
obvious and prominent. What are the consequences of a 
murder? To answer fully we must know what would be 
implied by the murder not happening, including the conse- 
quences to the persons, to society at large, and all that follows 
from the implied change in the character of the murderer. 
What are the consequences of a certain frequency of murder ? 
AIL that is implied in the difference between a society where 
murder is frequent and one in which it is not frequent. This, 
again, implies a complete structural change, the consequences 
of which reach indefinitely beyond this particular mischief. 
To suppress murder is to civilise a society ; and unless we 
take into account the laws of social growth, it is impossible to 
say what is included in civilisation. 

10. The utilitarian criterion, again, is frequently presented 
in the form of a maximum. Morality is conduct tending to 
produce the greatest happiness of the greatest number. But 
a maximum is meaningless unless we assume certain fixed 
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IconditioDH. Here wb must mean the greatest bappiiMsa 
l/mssi/i/e, aad therefore possible on a certain assumption. But 
Ion what asaumption '? The asaumption of the fixity o( bujnaa 
Inature. But that alone is insufficient. It would lead to 
Isucb ooDcluaions as this : that tbe society was happiest in 
Iwhich there were fewest murders, whatever the cause oi tbdr 
Irarity. But this is at least a doubtful truth, sinc« Woleooe 
Imay be diminished as well by diminution of energy aa by an 
lincrease of peacefulness, and the bare elimination of particaUr 
Ipracticea gives a totally inadequate measure of social welfare. 
I Doubtless a diminution of oertain evils will be a symptom o( 
laocial progress after a certain stage, but It is not a meunn 
lof the whole complex process. If, then, wo suppose tb»t a 
Igiven stage has in fiict been reached, and that on conjpiuiog 
I two societies at that stage, that will be the happiest in which 
Ithere are the fewest murders, we are making a tenable pro- 
I position, and one which is undoubtedly of vast importanoe. 
1 But it has an appearance ol being arbitrary, because we lake 
I tor granted tbe esiateoce of certain inHtJucts as on nlUinato 
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more than an analogous case. So far as our physical con- 
stitution is concerned, the only conceivable motive is the 
attainment of pleasure. We may say, therefore, that a man 
acts most wisely — considered simply as an animal — who acts 
so as to obtain the maximum of pleasure. But if we should 
seek to frame a rule of life directly from this consideration, 
we should fall into infinite perplexity. We must obviously 
say, in fact, that he must act with reference to his constitu- 
tion. Pleasure is not a separate thing independently of his 
special organisation. The bare rule, ' Get as much pleasure as 
you can,' is unintelligible unless we proceed further and point 
out some of the conditions which must be observed. Each 
instinct, for example, must have its turn, and their respective 
provinces must be determined by the general organic balance. 
We can undoubtedly point out that certain modes of con- 
duct produce pain and others pleasure, and this is a primd 
facie reason, at least, for avoiding one and accepting the 
other. But, again, some pains imply a remedial process, 
whilst others imply disease : and the conduct which increases 
them may therefore be either wise or foolish in the highest de- 
gree. For the simple rule, therefore, ' Get the most pleasure,' 
we must substitute the general rule, ' Preserve health.' The 
two rules plainly coincide very closely. The healthiest man 
is generally the happiest, and therefore the best and only 
general rule for securing physical pleasure is, ' Be healthy.' 
No doubt some kind of rule might be constructed by aiming 
at happiness. We may recommend temperance, for ex- 
ample, because we observed as a truth that intemperance is 
generally followed by a headache, and the practice of intem- 
perance by all the pains of various diseases. But we are then 
tacitly referring to the organic conditions which are summed 
up by saying that intemperance is inconsistent with health. 
This, therefore, whether explicitly or implicitly stated, is a 
necessary element in our statement, and gives the only general 
criterion. We wish for health, it may be, only as a condition 
of pleasure, but the only general rule for obtaining pleasure 
is to secure this general condition. If we tried directly to sum 
up the various kinds of pleasure, to compare the value, to 
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equilibrium, or by trying to sum up all the various modes of 
oonduot which produce happiness to its various members ; but 
we only get a tenable and simple law when we start from the 
structure, which is itself a unit. 

18. Hence, again, we obtain a rule which is fixed and 
elastic in the right place. An organism may be healthy or 
diseased at any period of its growth, and the laws of health or 
disease will be continuous, although varying within limits as 
the organism itself varies. But if we take the direct utilitarian 
criterion, it seems to be rigid and yet indefinitely variable in 
different directions. For as human nature is taken as a con- 
stant, we should always have the same rule of conduct ; and 
yet as men's thoughts and feelings are supposed to be inde- 
finitely variable in obedience to accidental association, we seem 
to have no guarantee for the permanence of any moral criterion. 
In fact, utilitarian moralists have dwelt upon the variations of 
the moral standard in order to prove the necessity of resting 
morality upon experience and to get rid of a priori intuitions. 
They have dwelt upon the same facts in order to justify a 
belief in human perfectibility. Yet surely if human nature is • 
in this sense so modifiable, we have no guarantee for expecting 
amelioration rather than deterioration. And if, as I have 
said, human nature is regarded as in some sense a constant, 
the science of morality, which should be rigidly deducible 
from its properties, can hardly be realised when the human 
material is capable of being worked up into indefinitely vary- 
ing forms. It is in substituting for these contradictory examples 
the conception of a slowly developing social organism that the 
evolution philosophy has rendered the greatest service to ethics, 
as the variations become themselves deducible under a fixed 
rule, and the necessity of recognising the social organism as 
something not formed by simple mechanical combination 
restores the due authority to social instincts without elevating 
them into transcendental intuitions. 

14. Briefly, then, I regard utilitarianism as giving what 
may be called instantaneous morality. It corresponds to the 
way in which men actually reason and are jastified in reasoning 
provisionally as to moral questions. We see that a certain 
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cause morbid action are bad. The internal and the external 
law approximately coincide. The external rule assumes indeed 
the existence of a certain internal constitution, but as that is 
fixed it does not require to be expressly stated. But now we 
suppose a new instinct to be required ; we perceive that certain 
conduct produces pain on an average, and we therefore propose 
to eliminate it. It cannot be simply left out, because we are/ \ 
dealing with an organism, and every such change involves anj 
action upon the whole constitution. The organic relations,' 
therefore, are themselves changed, and we substitute virtually 
a new organism for the old. The new, we may assume, is on 
the whole more efficient than its predecessor, and represents a 
more complete solution of the general problem of life. As it 
has new sensibilities, it no longer estimates happiness in the 
same way as the old. If we compare the two, we must not 
suppose that we have an identical being placed in different 
circumstances and making different estimates of happiness, 
but two different beings, with different measures of happiness. 
The difference is not represented by a more complete attain- 
ment of the same ends, but by a change in the end itself, and 
a greater total efficiency of the whole new system. The 
common rule is that each organism is better as it obeys the 
conditions of health, but we cannot found any common rule 
upon the happiness, the standard of which changes as the 
organism itself changes. 

15. In this sense the growth of the social organism is 
precisely analogous to that of the individual. The develop- 
ment of the animal implies the slow acquisition of new 
instincts, which in time become part of its organic constitu- 
tion. Whilst they are not fully organised they determine its 
conduct more or less by the pain and pleasure with which 
they are associated, and they tend to become fixed as they 
imply on the whole a superior or more efficient form of organi- 
sation. The moral instincts of the society correspond in the 
same way to the social development, and express at every 
instant the judgment formed of the happiness and misery 
caused by corresponding modes of conduct. As they become 
organised the whole society becomes picre efficiently oonsti- 
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Kilted, anil its stamlard of happiness is also modified. We 
liiiiy therefore SQy that at any period the utilitarian judgment 
must be satisfied. Given a certain stage of social develop- 
■ut, the society wiU be in a healthier state and the general 
fcappiness greater in proportion as it is moral. But since the 
liappincsg itself chani,'e9 as the society develops, we cannot 
Kompare the two societiea at different stages as if they were 
jnore or [eas eHicicnt machines for obtaining an identical 
product. 

IG. The importanco of the distinction is illustrated in 
Ivluiost every important social discussion. We notice certain 
'suits from a particular economical or social arrange- 
The indissolubility of marriage inflicts hardship upon 
individuals ; let it be dissoluble in those cases. The 
inpnrtiition of foreign products ruins certain manufactarers ; 
t it bo prohibited. Wo remedy the immediate evil by aup- 
I'ssing more obvious symptoms ; hut we often forget that 
-.' iire dtalina with a complex organism, and that the real 
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III. VariabiUty of Morality 

17. The evolution theory necessarily assumes a variation 
of morality, but not an indefinite or arbitrary variability. 
And this may lead us to a further question. We must admit, 
of course, that the calculus of happiness will give different 
results at different periods. Qualities will be regarded as 
virtuous amongst savages which cease to be virtuous amongst 
civilised men. Revenge is sometimes regarded as a duty, and 
in a rude social state we may say that it may conceivably 
cause more happiness than misery. As, according to Bacon, 
revenge is a kind of wild justice, it may to a certain extent 
discharge the functions of justice before a settled system of 
law has been developed. To weaken the motive without 
corresponding development of the virtues of order, would be 
to remove a penalty upon wrongdoing, and might imply 
rather a deficiency in energy of feeling than a defect of sym- 
pathy. Of two societies at the corresponding stage of develop- 
ment, the one which had it least might be in a morbid 
condition, and therefore in one less favourable to the average 
happiness than the other in which the sentiment was vigorous. 
This inconclusiveness of the utilitarian standard if no reference 
be made to the social state follows from the previous argu- 
ment, and it presents another difficulty which frequently occurs. 
The variability of different estimates of happiness is pointed 
out as one of the main difficulties of the utilitarian creed. 
One man prefers sensual, another intellectual pleasures. Which 
is right, and why? The question is one of importance in 
regard to the sanction of morality — that is, in assigning the 
general motive to which moralists may appeal — and I shall 
return to it in the next chapter. Meanwhile let us ask how 
far it affects the criterion of morality. If the moral criterion 
resulted from taking an average of different estimates of 
happiness, there would be, doubtless, a difficulty. But then 
I deny that this gives in any case a true theory of morality. 
The moral sense is, indeed, according to me, a product of the 
social factor. It is the sum of certain instincts which have 
come to be imperfectly organised in the race, and which are 
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li^orouB in proportion as the society is healthy and vigorous. 

Ilndoubtodly, again, they fall in with the general belief as to 

effects upon happiness of certain modes of conduct. Thia, 

ftin, is equally true whether we suppose that the society h&a 

riven because it had useful instincts — that is, because its 

ludrrment.s of hnppincss were in fact such as to make it 

^r whether we suppose that the instinct has been con- 

Sequent upon an observation of certain bad consequences. In 

) earlier sta^'es of development the first method will pre- 

lumably be the dominant, and in later stages the second, 

fhicb implies n certain power of distinct reasoning. But in 

se, thero can be no doubt that the judgment that condnct 

B immoral will coincide with the judgment that it diminishes 

■appiness ; and therefore a race which has low conceptions at 

ippiness will have a low view of morality. If the sensual 

li'asures play a great part in the general estimate of happi- 

sss, it is probable that the virtue of temperance will not be 

ighly e^itimated. 
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existing standard. But if society improves, the external law 
must become an internal law; the conduct which produces, 
the bad effects must be intrinsically repugnant, and there is 
therefore a demand for the true virtues of temperance and 
toleration, with all the necessary implications as to the whole 
character. The purely utilitarian rule proposes a problem 
which is solved by generating a type of character so consti- 
tuted that the evils perceived are intrinsically hateful to it. 

19. It is, in fact, plain that the moral judgment does not 
correspond exactly to the individual estimate of happiness. A 
man, for example, may be sensual : when a gross pleasure is 
within his grasp, he may prefer it to a refined pleasure ; but 
in his judgment of his neighbours he sees that the sensual 
person incurs diseases and inflicts injuries upon his neighbour. 
Even the most sensual of mankind wishes his daughters to 
grow up chaste, and would try to prevent his sons from be- 
coming drunkards. A man may be intolerant in the sense 
of desiring to impose his own opinions by downright force, or 
by other modes than pure reason, but he may recognise the 
fact that the general admission of this principle leads to innu- 
merable evils. It is a common observation that persecution 
has been attacked by men who had a full share of the per- 
secuting spirit. They objected to being persecuted themselves, 
not to persecution in general ; but in order to secure them- 
selves they were forced to appeal to principles common to all, 
and therefore to insist upon the bad consequences of perse- 
cution in general, and to become, in spite of themselves, advo- 
cates of the genuine virtue of toleration. This process is the 
typical one. In attacking particular evils we become sensible 
to the general underlying principle, and by pointing out the 
mischievous results of certain kinds of conduct we are virtually 
preparing a higher type of character, to which not only that 
kind of conduct is repugnant, but all such conduct as springs 
from similar qualities of character. We object to the sensual 
conduct, not primarily as sensual, but as mischievous in some 
other way ; we come to object to the sensuality itself when 
we recognise it as the source of these and of other evils. The ' 
process is possible because at every instant we start from an 
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Ikpprosimnte solution of the problem, and with instincte Ho lu 
lalonced and correkted as to be oonalstent with the oos- 
bitions of existence : the process is slow because the redresa 
mt any evil involves a reudjustment of the whole chanicter; 
Lnd it is endless, because from each point we have reached we 
develop new faculties, and have to attack new and wider pro- 
l)lema. The whole process corresponds, not to the summary 
Bolution of a problem from fixed data, but to an incessuit 
Series of approximations, in which we start from one org&ni- 
■atioQ which works tolerably to another whioh will on the 
pbole work better. 

. In this sense it is true, as I ahoutd say. that the ftctoid 
lharact«r of men, and therefore their estimate of h&ppineB3, 
bust always provide the basis for every further improvement. 
ew rule of morality can only be introduced by making 
fungible to evila appreciable at the lower stage. Bui at 
ftuy given point of the process the moral law implicitly com- 
luands ciaiduct for the realisatioD of which an improvement 
\i the wbok order, and therefore an elevation of the moral 
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But this follows from the temperament rather than from the 
principles of the moralist. The same disposition whioh 
makes him a utilitarian leads him to assign comparatively 
little importance to the kinds of happiness which imply a 
poetic imagination or a delight in the ideal world. Bat though 
he is liable to this error, it is an error upon his own principles. 
In whatever degree the poetic faculties give real pleasure, he 
must admit that pleasure into his calculus ; in whatever degree 
they are really conducive to the elevation or development 
of the race, he must admit that they are as ' useful ' as the 
humbler instincts. The facts must decide, and there is no 
a priori reason for assuming that they will give a humiliating 
decision, though it is easy enough to see why the intellectual 
temperament, favourable, as speculation has hitherto been 
conducted, to the less idealist view, should also incline a man 
to put what we may simply call a lower interpretation upon 
the facts. But this is parenthetical 



IV. Extrinsic Morality 

22. The argument thus brings us to another set of 
criticisms upon utilitarian theories. The utilitarian takes 
what I have called the external view of morality ; he judges 
from consequences exclusively, and says that conduct is good 
or bad as it produces a balance of happiness or misery, and 
this irrespectively of the motives of the agent. The motive, 
therefore, to moral conduct is always extrinsic. It is not in 
itself bad, but bad as producing some other effect. This 
doctrine takes various shapes with different utilitarian 
moralists, and if it were my purpose to criticise their doctrine 
exhaustively, I should have to consider precisely the meaning 
of some of the terms employed — as, for example, of the 
distinction between an act and its consequences — for the 
meaning seems to fluctuate considerably. I have, however, 
virtually given my answer in defending my own view, and 
I will therefore be content with indicating the general nature 
of the divergence. I have said, in the first place, that a law 
becomes truly moral when it can be stated in the internal 
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Borai. Morality is the conduct at tbQ truly raoral man, and 

QimoriLlity the couJuct which is iatrinsicaliy repugnant to 

liiui. !iut horo is thfl ambiguity which I have already tried 

L'xplain. Thu utilitarian asserts that there is no sacb 

n'^ as a love fjf virtue * for its own sake,' In ona sense of 

Ihe words I oiitirdy agree with him ; in another, I should gay 

lh;it there is no real virtue at all unless it imply a love of 

I'irtue for its own sake. I agree with the utilitarian in so far 

3 I deny that conscience is a separate faculty, instead of a 

|uodo of reaction of the whole character. If, therefore, there 

■ cbiss of conduct which has uo relation whatever to 

lappinciss of any other kind, which does not gratify or repel 

|ither instincts than the conscience, it can have no interest for 

mscicncc either. Virtuous actions are not a separate 

of actions, and actions which have no effect upon 

■lappmess are f'lr that reason morally indifTerent. On the 

fithcr hand, it is equally true that a man is virtuous only if 

I fact thiit an action is rij^'ht is to him a motive 

L Ihftt wity. and he is virtuous in proportioa as 
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association in sach a way as to destroy their reality. The 
typical example is that of the miser, who, from loving money 
as a means for promoting pleasure, comes to love it as an 
end, and even when possession implies a sacrifice of pleasure. 
Similarly, it is suggested, we associate pleasant sensations 
with certain persons, and we love them as the cause of those 
sensations. If, however, love thus explained should prompt 
us to act in such a way as to sacrifice our pleasure for the 
good of others, we should be unreasonable in the same sense 
as the miser. We should be applying a rule in a case where 
it was plainly inapplicable, and using means for an end in 
a case where we knew that they would not produce that end. 
Association in this sense implies illusion ; and the more 
reasonable we become, the more we should deliver ourselves 
from the bondage of such errors. 

24. This view seems to include an imperfect statement of 
one side of the truth. I cannot admit its accuracy, indeed, 
even in regard to our old friend the miser. As a rule, it 
seems to me, the man who really desires money as a means 
to enjoyment is more likely to become a spendthrift than a 
miser. He will be so eager for present enjoyment as to 
neglect provision for future enjoyment. The miser, as I 
should say, is in the normal case a man who desires money 
in order to guard against the misery of poverty and depend- 
ence. His motive is not the positive desire for pleasure, but' 
its negative side, the dread of actual sufiering. When his 
desire for money becomes excessive, he is still guarding 
against the same evil, though he is taking exaggerated pre- 
cautions. He resembles a man who is afraid of falling over 
a cliff, and who therefore will not go within a hundred yards, 
though in fact he would be equally safe within a yard of the 
edge. He reasons badly, therefore, in so far as his terrors are 
extravagant. But the motive is not necessarily changed in 
character. There is always a danger of loss and poverty, 
though the danger may be so small that a wise man would 
not consider it. The motives of the miser may be changed in 
other directions. He loses all relish for pleasures which he 
has never allowed himself to enjoy, and many tastes have 
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i been stiflGd in the germ. And, on the other side, the 

Lrious activities necessary for the acquisition and preserra- 

lon of money have become pleasant to him, as any mode 

[ activity which gives room for skill, forethought, and a 

(scbarge of energy may be really pleasant. There is, for 

mple, a pleasure in skilful speculation, as there is a pleasure 

the game of chess, abstrnctodly from any consideration 

Bhatever of an 'end.' It ia only when we assume that all 

Itivity is conilitionod by the prospect of the pleasure attain- 

"j at the und that we are forced into the supposition of 

I confusion between means and ends. Every kind of activity 

bs its own pleasure, as affording a means for the discharge of 

iiergy or escape from ennui. The miser who finds pleasure 

1 the act of money-making need not bo unreasonable e\'Gn 

I ho proijoses to make no uao of the money. The money- 

Laking is in it.^tilt pleasant, and pleasant because it is a 

Kgulated mode of activity which gives occupation to a varietj 

f faculties. 
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within its provinoe, but it does not by any means account for 
the whole phenomenon, and it fails just at the point where 
true morality begins : it may explain, that is, why we first 
take a pleasure in the welfare of others ; it may in some cases 
even explain why, though still selfish, we act unselfishly, and 
so far, in this case, unreasonably. It is possible, too, that, as 
in the case of avarice, the various kinds of activity called 
forth by conduct which does good to others become in them • 
selves pleasant. A man, for example, may learn to take 
pleasure in surgical operations, though without any genuine 
sympathy for his patients ; he may even be externally unsel- 
fish to the point of heroism, and sacrifice his life to his 
pursuit, as another man might sacrifice his in the pursuit of 
some purely selfish and even degrading pleasure. The con- 
ditions of life, which force every member of a society to 
conform in some degree to the interests of others, and which 
therefore involve a considerable conformity between the 
egoistic and altruistic sentiments, may for that reason gene- 
rate a kind of fictitious benevolence, a pleasure in conduct 
which has in fact good results to others, even though the 
contemplation of those results affords no pleasure. Upon 
this view, however, sympathy is so far unreasonable. Directly 
it prompts to self-sacrifice we are the slaves of sophistry or 
a misleading association. Upon my theory, on the contrary, , 
sympathy is a real motive implied in all true morality, though 
it can only operate as some germ of reason becomes developed, 
and begins to operate within the line already laid down by the 
non-sympathetic customs. 

V. Expediency 

26. The utilitarian, therefore, who is also an egoist, does, 
as I hold, deprive morality of its essential meaning, and the 
assumption that the principle of association explains all modes 
of thought and feeling lends itself to that mode of regarding 
the facts. The utilitarian, however, is more naturally a 
genuine believer in altruism ; that belief falls in with the 
theory that the criterion of morality is the tendency of con- 
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liict to promote happmesi 
genuine rautive. ' 
Whether the morality thu; 
r whether it may not I 



, for this tendency then corresponds 

^e have, however, still to inqaire 

CO natr noted has sufficient BtabUitj", 

ightly condemnQd as encouraging 



■icre ' ospediency.' This is perhaps the most frequent line ol 
Itt^Lck upon utilitarian systems. The force, indeed, of the 
Briticism depends to a great extent upon the assumption that 
Jxpcdieiicy is another namn for seifiahnesa. When a man 
Brealis a pnrticular moral rule^that of truthfulness, for 
Tsample— hficmise he thinks that a lie will do more good than 
n of acting upon principles of expediency. 

fut there is certainly a wide moral difference between the 
in wbicb the lie is prompted simply by the consideration 

Ijat a lie will lie useful to the agent, or that in which it is 
Hroraptcd by the genuine belief that it will increase the 
Boneral happiness. We are apt to confound the two cases, 
Tnd to saddle the man who breaks the rule upon any con- 

Ideration with all the biame due to the selfish consideration. 
I frequontly correct in fact ; expediency 
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tarian admits that any such proof is impossible. There may 
be cases in which a lie will do more good than harm ; there- 
fore 'Lie not' cannot be an absolute law. He says, indeed, 
that we are forced to act for the most part upon probabilities, 
and that experience shows probability to be enormously in 
favour of truth-telling. But the question occurs, Why should 
we act upon this general probability without reference to the 
particular circumstances? The general rule is not properly 
' supreme ' over the particular, and it is hard to see how it can 
be said to override it. Take any ordinary case of prudence. 
I know that, as a rule, it is imprudent, say, to trust money to 
a stranger. That is a sufficient guide for me if the only thing 
that I know about a man is the bare fact that he is a stranger. 
It holds, again, so long as I know nothing to take him out of 
the class as an exceptional person. But directly I do know 
something which takes him out of that class, I must, if I am 
reasonable, modify my judgment accordingly. The only rule 
that can be given is to act upon the whole probabilities of the 
case. This, of course, includes a reference to the general 
probability which arises from the fact that the man is a 
stranger, but it does not give any absolute predominance to the 
rule. I must take it into council, but not obey it as a master. 
My ground of action in any particular case must be my judg- 
ment of the probability, which will be guided partly by 
reference to the general rule that strangers are not to be 
trusted, but also by reference to any other rule which may 
tend to show that this particular stranger is trustworthy. I 
have then said everything when I have said, ' Act upon the 
probabilities,' for that of course includes a reference to every 
applicable principle of judgment. Why should I not say the 
same in moral questions ? Should not the rule be, ' Act in 
that way which will probably produce the greatest happiness,' 
where the ' probably ' of course includes a reference to general 
induction from similar cases already observed, but regards it 
only as an induction, not as an infallible test ? And if this 
be so, how can the moral law be regarded as absolute and 
supreme ? It is nothing but a useful collection of precedents 
tending to guide our judgment in particular cases. 
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, This, it is felt, is a dangerous principle. The ntili- 

Iftrian, however, diminishes the importance oE his attack npon 

« siipremncy of the moral rule by obvious conai derations ; 

■bat is to say, he insists upon the extent of our ignorance as 

In the consequencGS, and upon the danger of trasting oor- 

Irlves, The pleas must be admitted to have considerable 

se ; but they seem to leave the difficulty to some undefined 

rcc. For, in tho first place, however great the importance 

f trusting to the general rule, it cannot bo denied that we are 

|ble to make some (^stim.ite of the consequences, or otherwise 

e c luld not make the necessary induction ; and thus, again, 

t must bo admitted that, uftcr making all allowance for onr 

Lnnranco, the question is still essentially one of probabilities, 

nd the presumption in favour of the beneficial consequencea 

If certain particular Hes may be enormous. And, in the next 

llacp, the dnngor of trusting ourselves is undoubtedly very 

Ircat ; and yet it is a danger from which wo cannot shrink. 

tnper is, in fact, a danger of misinterpreting the prece- 
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The attempt to do so only leads to casuistry of the ohjection- 
able kind. Make the rule against lying absolute, and you 
find yourself obliged to bring the particular cases under a 
different rule by some device analogous to a legal fiction, and 
more demoralising than an open declaration that the moral 
law is not to be always observed. Nor can I accept the state- 
ment in the form that the contingent consequences of an 
action must always be set aside. It seems to mo that the 
known consequences of an action must always be relevant to 
its morality. If I were absolutely certain that a lie would do 
good, I should certainly hesitate before speaking the truth, 
and the certainty might be of such a kind as to make me 
think it a duty to lie. It has been said hy moralists that a 
good man would not commit the most venial sin, even though 
the consequences of his virtuous action were the perishing of 
all mankind in torture. The statement is either shocking or 
meaningless. I can conceive of no action which would not 
become an abominable crime by the simple fact of its entail- 
ing such consequences, and of no crime which would not 
become an imperative duty if it evaded them. A man who 
saved his dirty soul at such a price would deserve dam- 
nation ten times over; and if he did not get it, I should 
not regard his deity as a truly moral agent. If, on the 
other hand, the act still remained virtuous, it could only be 
because we assume, for some good reason or other, that the 
moral action has other good consequences —say the eternal 
happiness of the agent — which overbalance the evil conse- 
quences. In that case the utilitarian position is not really 
denied. 

80. The assertion that the particular moral rules are not 
absolute is a repetition of a principle already laid down. It 
is impossible to secure more than an approximate coincidence 
between the external and the internal law. However closely 
they may, and frequently do, coincide, it is always (or almost 
always) possible to suggest cases in which they diverge. 
Wherever such a deviation occurs, the true moral rule must 
be the internal rule. Morality is essentially a determination 
of character, and hence wherever adherence to a fixed rule 
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I implies a chaDge of abaracter, or, inversely, the penUtency al 
I oliaracter implies a breach oE the rule, the virtuons mui wil! 
I break the rule. Hence, again, the attempt to secure an abao- 
I luto and immutable moraJ law in ita external shape must be 
I illusory. The moral law can be stated unconditionally when 
I it is stated in the form ' Be this,' but not when stated in 
I the form ' Do this.' We may say without any qualification 
I whatever that the good man must be merciful, just, trathful, 
I temperate, courageous, and so forth ; but for the very reason 
I that the law is in this sense absolute, K cannot he absolnie as 
I prescribing external modes of conduct. Uence, again, what- 
I ever the difKculty of deciding in particular cases what is the 
I right sense of concluct, we have a definite principle, and thera- 
I fore a fiiod rule, though not always an easily discoverable 
I rule. The truly virtuous man is the typical man whose 
I character conforms to the conditions of social vitality. The 
Iquestion what is right is in all cases equivalent to the questioD 
I what the right-minded man would do, Buppodng him of 
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aotnally present themselves would be to write a treatise upon 
casuistoy; but one or two remarks may dear the general 
principle. It must be observed, in the first place, that many 
so-called problems of casuistry are not properly moral problems 
at all. In many cases we must admit that the morality of a 
given course of conduct depends upon its tendency to produce 
happiness. Ceteris paribus, 1 must do that which will give 
most pleasure to others. But, again, to decide what will give 
most pleasure to others is often a very difficult question, 
which admits of being decided only by tact or instinct. We 
must judge in most practical cases of any difficulty by proba- 
bility, or, in other words, by guessing. When we really 
believe that we shall do most good by a certain course of 
conduct, that conduct is so far right; and here the moral 
rule is plain, however difficult the application. Again, many 
casuistical problems turn upon such questions as the nature of 
some implied contract. It is a question of law what rights I 
have created by marrying, or accepting an office, or making 
some commercial bargain. Morality in such cases may simply 
order me to keep my contract, whatever it may be, and the 
< whatever ' is to be decided by the lawyers. And this, again, 
leads to another distinction often, as I have said, overlooked. 
The problem is frequentiy stated ambiguously, and may either 
be, ' Does the actually existing standard of morality forbid a 
certain action ? ' or may be, * Is it desirable that the action 
should be forbidden by morality?' The moralist, like the 
lawyer, is apt to conceal the fact that he is really making new 
laws under the pretext of enlarging the old. In reality, he is 
trying to frame a more precise rule than the one which has 
hitherto been accepted. It would be better frankly to admit 
the clear nature of the case, because it would then be easier to 
argue upon the principles to be applied. Upon my theory, the 
method is defined by the doctrine already laid down. A certain 
kind of conduct, we suppose, has hitherto been regarded as 
indifferent. There is no established rule for assuming 
whether a good man would or would not act in that way. To 
decide, then, whether the conduct is right or wrong is virtually 
to add a new moral precept ; and that is implicitly to inquire 
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Iwbotfaer tbo adoption of the new principle would, on Uie 
iDtilitariitD showing, do more good or harm; or, toon 
l&ocurately, according to me, to ask whether the incorporation 
lof this rule in the moral system wonld imply a closer approsi- 
Imation to tho solution of the great problem of social utilii;. 

■ Of course, the qnestion of the afiinity of this proposed rale to 
Bpreviously accepted principlos will tlirow light upon tho whole 

■ problem ; but we need not ooncoat tbe fact that we are roall; 
I trying to extend and amend these principles, and not simply 
Ijudging new cases by the old principle. Here, therefore, tbe 

■ ultimate difficulty is still a question of fact — whether, namely, 
I social development implies the adoption of the new rule 



32. We may now come to the proper casuistical questions 
I where there is a real difficulty in interpreting the law. If it 
lis ever right to tell a lie, when is it right? What are tbe 
Iprinciples by which wo must judge? The utilitarian prin- 
1 ciple seems to suggest the answer, Whenever the probabilities 
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be condemned by the utilitarians, in cases at least where the 
good to the agent is counterbalanced by evil to others ; 
whilst in regard to the latter, the moral standard would seem 
to be rather unsettled, and people are generally inclined to 
evade a solution by denying that the case ever occurs, or by 
saying that it occurs so rarely as not to be worth con- 
sideration. There is a strong feeling that it is dangerous to 
consider such facts closely, as an admission of a possibility 
of exceptions tends to increase the freedom of making 
exceptions. 

88. Now I certainly think that the utilitarian principle 
does not explain the whole case. The moral rule is formed 
in a great degree, as I have argued, by a utilitarian method ; 
that is, by observing the bad and good consequences of certain 
kinds of conduct. But morality includes more than this, as 
the moral sense is the product of the whole social development, 
and therefore of the development of social instincts by other 
processes than that of direct calculation. The whole system 
of instincts must be such as are implied in a healthful social 
growth, but the sentiment may justify itself by being actually 
useful instead of being generated from a perception of utility. 
Hence, as I think, the true analogy must be found elsewhere, 
A kind of moral sentiment, as I have said, grows up in every 
social organisation. The patriotic spirit of a citizen or the 
military spirit of the soldier is closely related to the moral 
sentiments which discharge a similar function in the * social 
tissue.' Let us take, for example, the striking case of the 
soldier's devotion to his regiment or army. The essential 
conditions of military excellence is the spirit of subordination. 
The ideal soldier — the man who realises most fully the con- 
ditions of military life — is one who obeys orders implicitly. The 
code of military duty includes, therefore, as its first principle, 
the great rule, * Do as you are bid.' In almost every case, 
disobedience to orders proceeds from laziness, cowardice, want 
of patriotic spirit, or some quality which so far makes a man 
a worse soldier. And hence, again, the rule is put forth 
absolutely; and no commander would endeavour to impress 
upon the mind of a subordinate the importance of sometimes 
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Bisobpying orders. And yet it ia plain that questions may 

Briso in thia capacity which are precisely analogous to the 

■rdinarj problems of casuistry. No one will deny that the 

■iili'irtance of implicit obedience is founded upon the directly 

Utilitarian consideration that obedient soMiers make a better 

Ivmy ; but cases occur in which the implicit obedience 

produces a bad effect. When, for example, the Roman 

iMit?f stood at his post at Pompaii to be overwhelmed by 

K eruption, his heroic devotion was so far a source of weak- 

3^H to the army. Had he been less devotod, the army would 

Lve had one brave soldier (though not quite so brave a 

iMilt) the more. Or if we call him stupid, we must then 

Imit that superior intelligence would lead him in this instance 

I break a law unconditionaJiy laid down. Take, again, the 

■pposite east. Neli-on won several victories by direct insub- 

Irdination, and ia therefore a rather awkward precedent for 

Ihe people who like to tell us that to learn to command 

jould first learn to obey. Nelson clearly failed in his 
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would be invincible by any ordinary foe. In certain special 
cases the sentiment thus stimulated produces the very result 
against which it is a safeguard in the normal case. A good 
soldier sticks to his post or his colours when the post is useless 
and the colours represent nothing but so much rag. Still, 
as a rule, the danger is entirely on the other side, and we 
strengthen the motives to obedience as much as possible, 
leaving it to the occasional man of genius to break rules on 
his own responsibility. We tacitly admit that a breach of 
rules may be right in certain very rare cases, but they are 
cases which it is impossible to define by any sufficient criterion. 
They must spring from zeal, not from the absence of zeal, 
but they are only justifiable by self-conscious genius, which 
unfortunately has a strong outward resemblance to self- 
deceiving foUy. Finally, if we can reckon upon more intel- 
ligence in the man, we may allow a greater latitude. We 
recognise the danger of making the soldier too much of a 
machine, and we try to allow for a greater latitude of indi- 
vidual action. This, indeed, does not alter the general prin- 
ciple of obedience, but only makes the particular rules less 
precise ; still, as stimulating the tendency of independent 
judgment, it probably lowers the absolute character of the 
disciplinary rules ; the obedience is no longer blind, but 
includes a more or less explicit reference to the end for which 
it was imposed. 

85. It seems to me that the salne principle really governs 
the moral case. The absoluteness of the moral law does in 
fact rest upon the principle alleged by the utilitarian : namely, 
that men cannot be trusted, and should not trust themselves. 
They could trust themselves, perhaps, if they always reasoned 
rightly ; but then people do not reason rightly, and still less, 
if we may use the phrase, do our emotions reason rightly. 
The fact may be regretted, but it is a fact which it is idle to 
neglect in morality, which is meant to bind men as they are, 
not for men of some ideal but hitherto unapproachable state. 
The utilitarian principle of acting in every case from a judg* 
ment of the probable consequences might answer at a time 
when we could also allow every soldier in our army to act 
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■pon Ijis own jtidgment as to runniiig away and fighting, 

.1! WD could trust DBitih man to sue when the good of 

Mhb iiniiy rnijiiirod him to run, iiud to run only when required 

■ly tUu good of the army. Till that time arrives we cannot 

,nt n liberty wliich is liable to abuse. There arc moral 

■irecepta which cleftrly await such a process. Why, for 

mpie, do we not allow life to be taken when life me&ns 

|(iutioued agony? We cannot allow it because we cannot 

ist the persuns who would have to apply it. The physician 

::ikes it an absolute rule to preserve life as much as he can, 

le, if he nncu admitted any other cnnaideration, be would 

Ipuii the door to iiinumemble abuses. That is a plain, and, 

1 think, an :Lmply aufticieut reason for maiatainlng the 

le, and 30 tar deviating from the utilitarian method, which 

Ivould prescribL' ailculation of the probabilities for each par- 

' case. We cannot, in fact, keep up the valne of 

■luman life without fostering what is in some sense a super- 

Btitious re;;ard for life — a tenderness for life when the desira- 
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martyr to the general welfare, and deserves the praise of 
unselfishness. But if, again, he knew that his conduct 
could not have this effect, as in a case where he might 
be quite certain that his action would remain unknown, 
what harm would he be doing ? May we not say that he is 
acting on a superior moral principle, and that because he is 
clearly diminishing the sum of human misery ? It is impos- 
sible to settle the case in concrete instances, because there is 
no fixed external test. The conduct may spring either from 
cowardice or from a loftier motive than the ordinary, and the 
merit of the action is therefore not determinable ; but, 
assuming the loftier motive, I can see no ground for dis- 
approving the action which flows from it. 

87. Briefly, then, if conduct be such as to increase the 
actual sum of happiness, if it does not imply a defect of 
altruism in the agent, and if it be such as not to set a bad 
precedent either to ourselves or to others, I do not see in 
what sense it is morally blameworthy. To adhere to the 
rule, when the rule clearly does not apply, is not to be moral, 
but to be a moral pedant. The truth is simply that the race 
must form its moral code in the same way as we have to 
stimulate the sense of discipline in an army ; that is, we have 
to deal with human beings who cannot be trusted ; we have 
to encourage modes of feeling which, though generally of the 
highest value, do not point infallibly to that kind of conduct 
which is the most productive of happiness ; we have to take 
human nature in the rough, and to give external rules which 
do not formally and at all points correspond to the judgment 
which would be passed by the most intelligent and sensitive 
of the species. So far as the utilitarian mode of reasoning 
tends to obscure this essential fact, it may be rightly con- 
demned because liable to abuse ; but it is possible to interpret 
the utilitarian principle differently, and I regard it as in any 
case an approximation to the truth, though tending perhaps 
to a certain laxity in practice, in so far as it assumes an 
impracticable nicety in the application of the criterion. 

88. In what sense, however, con the theory here stated be 
properly stigmatised as a doctrine of expediency? To act 
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i[,'ht.ly, I Bay, is tn act as the truly moral man would act; 

! truly monit man Leing defined by hia fulfilment o( the 

pnditions of social welfare. He baa, therefore, certain 

,]itic3 which may he called absulutely ^ooiJ ; that ia, that 

y are ^ood on tho sole assumption of a certain social and 

i vidua! orgjinisntion. They imply, again, obedience to 

established moral standard in almost every case. The 

Bioroughlj trustworthy man will speak the truth all but in- 

liiriably. But in certain rare cases, the internal and external 

■ cease to coincide absolutely. Now in such cases the 

1 or thoroughly moral man will break the external law, 

nd break it in obedience to his instinct. He must trust hia 

listincts, for he has nothing else to which he can trust. li 

1 fact, the exceptions t.i the kw admitted of being definitely 

ulatod, WB should have the Ciise of a now moral law. The 

uoidd no longer he, ' Speflk the truth,' but ' Speak the 

1 uudur such and such circunistancua.' We might then 

Borao dil^cult questions as to the rightnesa of obeying 
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accepted code of steadygoing respectable moralists ; but tbe 
rightness or wrongness of his conduct is still amenable to 
a test, which, though only implicit, is as valid and fixed as 
any other. The exception to the law must always itself 
imply a law. It must embody some general principle, though 
the principle cannot be absolutely laid down in particular 
cases ; for the general principle, briefly stated, must be this, 
namely, that the conduct in question would be commanded 
by a , higher code of morality, and by ' higher ' I mean such 
a code as would be obtained by a general increase of social 
efficiency, and a closer approximation to an adequate solution 
of the great problem of life. The problem, therefore, just 
noted must always occur: namely, whether I ought to act 
upon a code which is not yet recognised by the accepted 
morality, and which cannot be recognised on account of 
human stupidity and insensibility. That question, again, 
can only be answered by taking into account the total effect, 
and asking whether I am doing more good by my action or 
more harm by setting a precedent capable of misinter- 
pretation. 

89. There is, then, only one test for such problems. Does 
a given deviation from the law imply an advance or a decline 
in the stage of moral development ? Does it mean that the 
qualities which imply conformity to the moral law have not 
been sufficiently organised in the individual, or that they 
have become a part of his nature so thoroughly that a still 
finer instinct has been generated which transcends him ? 
That is a question of fact, which it is generally pretty easy 
to answer. Most conduct which offends the average standard 
proceeds from some vicious motive. But we cannot deny 
that there are examples to the contrary ; and we must admit 
this freely in spite of any taunts as to expediency, which 
really confound the two cases or overlook the undoubted 
importance of the great fact upon which the importance of 
every kind of general rule of conduct really rests: namely, 
that men are in fact too stupid, too wilful, and too skilful 
in self-deception to be trusted to act from more refined con- 
siderations. 
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JO. Tho ;inswer i^uggests one otbei difficulty. Xret ns 

Ji*;int thiit ibii luoml man mil sometimes break a law 

(■hiah it ia vitiilly important to impress upon the ordinary 

in. Itj not this to make two rules, one for the good and 

u for the had ? Rather it ia to assert that the ordinary man 

Lnuot pcrForiu the same action as the good. If the same 

liternally, it is not really the same because it does not imply 

lie motive. But to make a general rule of conduct is to 

i law which can be brought to bear upon everybody. 

^ moral law, as here stated, seems to be simply a description 

le way ia which corbiin people will act, and therefore 

ive CO iiieaning for others. This introduces, therefore, 

Bie problem which wo now have to consider. What is the 

Itlatiou between morality and happiness? What, in the 

tilitanan language, is the general sanction of morality? A 

!iii may aay, ' Thiit is djultless " right," or, in other words, it 

what a virtuous man would do ; but I happen not to be a 

Ttuous man ; why should 1 do it ? ' How are we to answer 
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CHAPTER X 

MORALITY AND HAPPINESS 

I. The SaTiction 

1. I HAVE thus considered the problem, What is the 
oriterion which, upon the evolutionist theory, must be substi- 
tuted for the greatest-happiness criterion of the utilitarian? 
And this leads naturally to the problem how, upon the same 
theory, must the utilitarian sanction be modified? Why 
should a man be virtuous ? The answer depends upon the 
answer to the previous question, What is it to be virtuous ? 
If, for example, virtue means all such conduct as promotes 
happiness, the motives to virtuous conduct must be all such 
motives as impel a man to aim at increasing the sum of 
happiness. These motives constitute the sanction, and the 
sanction may be defined either as an intrinsic or an extrinsic 
sanction ; it may, that is, be argued either that virtuous conduct 
invariably leads to consequences which are desirable to every 
man, whether he be or be not virtuous; or, on the other 
hand, that virtuous conduct as such, as irrespectively of any 
future consequences, makes the agent happier. Some 
moralists say that a good man will go to heaven and a bad man 
to hell. Others, that virtue is itself heaven and vice hell. 
Now, I have already said that an answer which assigns a 
really extrinsic motive is, to my mind, a virtual evasion of 
the question. Yet the line between extrinsic and intrinsic 
motives is perhaps not clearly drawn, and there are diffi- 
culties in the assignment of a purely intrinsic motive which 
require explicit consideration. The criterion which I have 
accepted is, briefly, that a man is virtuous or the reverse so 
far as he does or does not conform to the type defined by the 
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Iwalthy conilition of the social organiam. We have, there- 
', to consiJor what advantages are implied in the poaseasioD 
r the acquirement of .such a character, or the obaervance of 
■ic corresprindinj; rules o£ action. 

. The problem is thus to find a scientific baais lor the art 

|F conduct. The 'sanction ' must supply the motive power 

which indiriilimls are to he made virtuous. It is for the 

lelical liioriilt^t the culminating point of all ethical theory. 

iw, according to my argument, the primary and direct in- 

Idcnee, if I luay say so, of moral sanctions is upon the social 

sm, whilst the individual iy only indirectly and soeoud- 

It'ily affected. There ts {as I hold) a necessary and immediate 

fclation between social vitality and morahty. We may say 

Bncoiiditionally that healthy development implies an efficient 

lornl codL, iind that social Jegtnt-ration implies the reverse. 

lut it does not follow that there is the same intimate con- 

|cctl<in in tha individual case. As, indeed, the society haa 

sistonco apart from the individual by which it ia con- 
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rightly held) that happiness should somehow go along with 
virtue. To give up the belief in such a supreme regulation 
seemed, again, to be an admission that virtue was folly. 
Yet how can this doctrine be reconciled to the plainest facts 
of experience ? The lightning strikes the good and the bad ; 
the hero dies in the ruin of his cause ; the highest self-denial 
is repaid by the blackest ingratitude ; the keenest sympathy 
with our fellows implies the greatest liability to suffering; 
the cold, the sensual, and the systematically selfish often 
seem to have the pleasantest lots in life. Great men in 
despair have pronounced virtue to be but a name; philo- 
sophers have evaded the difficulty by a verbal denial of the 
plainest truths; theologians have tried to console their 
disciples by constructing ideal worlds which have served 
for little more than a recognition of the unsatisfactory 
state of the actual world. The problem, so often attacked, 
will perhaps be solved when we know the origin of evil. 
Meanwhile, we have only to consider in what way it is 
related to ethical theories. 

4. One preliminary remark may help to clear the way. 
Any sound proposition whatever about happiness must 
include some reference, tacit or explicit, to the constitution of 
the agent. Happiness, whatever else it may imply, implies 
a state of some conscious being ; it must be conditioned by, 
or, in the mathematical phrase, be a function of, the organic 
state. We may, of course, discover conditions of happiness 
common to large classes of organised beings, or even to 
organised beings in general. Such a condition, for example, 
would be asserted in the proposition (true or false) that 
happiness implies a state of heightened vitality. Other 
more special conditions apply only to particular classes. The 
intellectual pleasures imply a certain degree of mental culture ; 
the pleasure of music implies a certain specific sensibility. 
Such pleasures imply a faculty which is not common to all 
men, but to all intellectual or to all musical men. Unless, 
therefore, virtue and happiness are related as merely different 
modes of regarding the same quality, it is idle to attempt to 
assign their relations by a simple inspection of the concepts 
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Wbntuvur relfttiun thuy tuny havo must be 

tpimiluiit mxin tbe ctinatilutton of the ngent. And though 

flight conceivably turn out that the relation was such as 

3B in:lepenilent of any possible variations in the individual 

tnstitvition, we cannot make any such assumption at start- 

The presumption is in this, as in every other case, that 

-cliLtiiiii ui bnpiiiiie.w a!i<l virtue will be depentlcnt upon 

:btinictc'c of thfi agent, It may be true that the happineaa 

Etiven clasri di-'pends upon virtue, and that class may 

1 very larye ona ; but we have nu right to assume that 

|iQ class is identical with the whole human race ; sor can 

J' such theory be established without an investigation sufli- 

nt to rebut the natural presumption that some of the 

ss qualities are necessary for its existence. In fact, the 

Lost obvious answer to the question, 'Does \Trtue coincide 

with happiness 1 ' would probably be, ' Yes, for the virtuous 

s music gives pleasure only to men who have a 

uusical ear, so it may be virtue gives pleasure to men with 

uiscience. If the answer is not generally given, it is nol 
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judges even of our own pleasures, and we have innumerable 
temptations to give a coloured judgment. We may, therefore, 
always appeal from a man's avowed sentiments to his practioe ; 
and it can hardly be said that men of the highest intellectual 
qualities always display a relative indifference to the pleasures 
of the senses. Solomon the preacher must be compared with 
Solomon the king. Nor does it follow that if I can judge of 
my own pleasures I can therefore judge of other men's 
pleasures. The fallacy inherent in all such inferences is one 
of the most familiar topics of experience. If I prefer Shake- 
speare to a mutton chop, I may say that I so far judge the 
pleasures of imagination to be preferable for me to those of 
the senses. But how can I leap from that proposition to the 
proposition that they are preferable for others? They are 
clearly not preferable for the pig, or to the Patagonian, or even 
to those civilised men who are in this matter of the pig's way 
of thinking. At most, I may infer that certain cultivated 
minds find more pleasure in poetry than in eating, but still it 
does not follow that the cultivated man finds more pleasure in 
poetry than the sensual man finds in eating. The two men 
are differently constituted throughout, and it may be that the 
intellectual man has lost in one kind of sensibility what ho 
has gained in another. To assert positively that he gains on 
the whole is to make an assumption often disputed, and of 
which either side may be taken without self-contradiction — 
the assumption, namely, that an increased intellectual sensi- 
bility necessarily carries with it increased power of enjoyment 
on the whole ; or, in other words, that it always answers to 
cultivate your brain at the expense of your stomach. 

6. There is yet another decisive objection. It is not even 
true that any- man absolutely prefers Shakespeare to a mutton 
chop. Bather, the phrase is nonsensical. Only an infant 
compares his love for his cousin with his love for jam-tart 
Shakespeare himself would at the right moment have pre- 
ferred a cup of sack to the sweetest music or the loftiest 
poetry. A starving saint might choose to eat a crust of bread 
rather than listen to the most edifying sermon. Briefly, a 
pleasure is not a separate thing, which has a certain constant 
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value, but a state of feeling which varies both aooordlng to the 

permanent constitution and the varying condition of that con- 

Btitation. Each desire has a certain force, depending upon 

the circumstances and character of the agent, and there u« 

conditiona under which any particular deaire may, for the 

I moment at leant, become predominant. We con only obtain 

I absurd propositiona when we attempt, in discussing pains and 

I pleasures, to abstract from the agent who feels tbem, Nor 

I we evade the force of this argument by making a dis- 

I tinction between the quantity and quality of plensare. It u 

I doubtless possible to give some meaning to such phrases. Wa 

I may, for example, distinguish between pleasures ae they affed 

I different sensibilities, and call those pleasures highest which 

I require activity of the intellect or the sympathetic emotions, 

I and those lower which excite only the s.'ns^s. Or, ^ain, it 

I may be true that some pleasures are massive and others acute : 

I that some imply a state of the whole organism, and others 

I only the excitement of a particular organ. Hut though this 
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the question. Oiven the character, I have said, the conduct 
follows ; the virtuous man acts virtuously and the vicious man 
viciously. If we suppose, then, that the character remains 
constant, there is apparently no sense in asking whether it 
would make the vicious man happier to act virtuously, for hy 
acting virtuously he would become virtuous, and this, by the 
hypothesis, does not happen. So long, therefore, as we assume 
character to be fixed, the question resolves itself into this, 
whether the virtuous man is happier than the vicious man ? 
Assuming the external circumstances to be the same for both, 
we have to ask how far virtue is under all or under what 
circumstances a guarantee for happiness ? But, in the next 
place, the assumption of the fixity of character is of course 
arbitrary. A man's character is in all cases the product of 
all the influences to which he has been subjected from his 
infancy acting upon his previously existing character; and 
though more variable in early life than afterwards, it is in 
every case undergoing a continuous process of development. 
We have therefore to ask whethei the acquisition of a virtuous 
character — of those instincts and modes of conduct which are 
prescribed by the moral law — be in all cases conducive to 
happiness, or whether (as is conceivable) there are natures 
which are made happier and others which are not made 
happier by such discipline ? We have, on the former hypo- 
thesis, to ask whether a man with eyes is happier than a man 
without ; and upon this, whether, supposing a man to have 
eyes, it is always worth his while to cultivate the art of seeing. 
And, thirdly, we have to observe that conduct is not fixed, 
even when character and circumstances are given, unless we 
include under * circumstances ' the particular set of thoughts 
and feelings which are present in the agent's mind. Hence 
we have to consider the problem (which, indeed, seems to be 
the most frequently discussed) whether we can discover any 
sanction for the observance of the moral law as such which 
would be equally operative upon all men irrespectively of their 
moral character. To exhibit to a selfish man the pleasures of 
sympathy is to suggest to him a motive for becoming virtuous ; 
we are virtually telling him to cultivate a taste which he has 
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le^lected ; and this talis under the previoua oftss. But we 

I may also try to ptirauade him that even upon purely selfish or 

I prudential njrounds ho ouRht to do good to his noi<>hbotir. In 

1 short, wc may try to provo that olieilience to the outward rule 

I answers, whatever the internal motive. We have thua to 

mswor three questions; first, whether the rirtuoua man m 

mch is hajipit'r than the vicioua ; secondly, whether it ia worth 

I while nn pnidi'ntinl CTO'inda (or the vicious to ncijuir^ the 

irtiiniiH rharacti'V ; tiiirdly, whether it can he worth while in 

ir saiii" sense for the vicious man to observe the external 

inril law? 

a. lii'foni applyinE; myself to the argument directly, I will 
lake Olio remark. T think it altogether superfluous to dilate 
liipnn thi.' old tfst that honesty is the beat policy. The point 
1 been aa much laboured that, although there is abundant 
|mom [or rbttorie, thtTO is little ncwl of argument. Consider- 
how closely we are dependent upon our neighbours and 
a their •Mod opinion, and the enormous diffioolty of re- 
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they are absolutely coincident, how much farther can we go ? 
Can we fix with any greater precision the limits of possible 
duration ? Does the new form into which the old arguments 
must be cast — for a change of form is all that can be regarded 
as possible — ^help us to discuss the question more efifectively ? 
Every writer is tempted to recommend his own scheme by 
showing that it establishes a closer connection between virtue 
and morality than the scheme of his rivals, and there is there- 
fore a very natural tendency to pass too lightly over the less 
solid parts of ethical theory. We feel that what is wanting in 
reason will be made up by the good will of our audience. 
But if our aim is the discovery of the truth, we must be more 
upon our guard against the plausibilities of writers who wish 
to combine edification with argimient. It would be highly 
agreeable to find sound reasons for holding virtue and pru- 
dence to be identical ; it would be both wrong and foolish to 
make sham reasons where we have not got real ones. 

10. If any man outside of a pulpit were to ask himself 
frankly what were the main conditions of human happiness, 
the answer would certainly include one proposition. The first, 
most essential, and most sufficient condition of happiness is 
health — health, of course, inclusive of cerebral, and so far of 
mental health ; or, in the opposite phrase, an absence of every 
disease of mind or body. This, again, remains equally certain, 
whatever the difficulty of giving a satisfactory definition of 
health or disease. We can only say vaguely that health corre- 
sponds to the maintenance, and disease to the disturbance of a 
certain organic balance. But though we may not know pre- 
cisely what they are, we cannot doubt their importance. A 
sound digestion, an active liver, strong nerves — briefly, all the 
qualities that go to a perfect physical machinery — form the 
best of all outfits for the voyage of life, so far as ' best ' means 
most productive of happiness. 

11. The question then arises. Can we push this theory any 
farther ? Can we use the word ' health ' in such a way as to 
include the right working of all the functions — including 
the intellectual and the emotional, as well as the purely 
animal — and then assert that health in this wide acceptation, 
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12. That health implies happiness may be asserted on 
purely empirical grounds. A simple induction may convince 
us that all states which imply the disturbance of the normal 
equilibrium are also states of misery. The conviction of this 
truth may not be much intensified, but it seems to be more or 
less ' explained ' — that is, shown to be not merely a fact, but 
a necessary consequence of a wider principle — when we take 
into account the evolutionist doctrine, which I have everywhere 
assumed. The whole process of nature, upon that doctrine, 
implies, speaking briefly, a correlation between the painful and 
the pernicious, and thus (as I have argued at suflicient length) 
the elaboration of types in which this problem is solved by an 
ever-increasing efficiency and complexity of organisation. This 
holds equally from the simplest up to the highest species. 
And hence we may infer that the typical or ideal character at 
any given stage of development, the organisation which, as we 
may say, represents the true line of advance, corresponds to a 
maximum of vitality ; to a maximum power of preserving the 
equilibrium or resisting morbid conditions, and therefore of a 
maximum accuracy in the correlation between painful and 
pernicious states. It seems, again, that this typical form, as 
it is the healthiest, must represent not only the strongest — 
that is, the most capable of resisting unfavourable influences — 
but also the happiest ; for every deviation from it affords a 
strong presumption, not merely of liability to the destructive 
processes which are distinctly morbid, but also to a diminished 
efficiency under normal conditions. The man who has the 
weakness which predisposes to disease may not suffer so long 
as the disease is not actually generated, but he has presumably 
less power of enjoyment under any circumstances. A defect 
in the machinery will imply defective working, though actual 
decay may not take place in the absence of a special strain. 
What is true of the elaborate machinery of the physical 
organisation is also presumably true of the less accessible and 
definable machinery of that which is called the spiritual 
organisation. 

18. The argument, again, whatever its weight, is not affected 
so far by the consideration that the phrase ' pernicious ' must 
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that the typical man is so far the happiest. But the typical 
man, though he is, on my theory, the virtuous man, is also 
much more than is generally understood by that name. Hap- 
piness is the reward offered, not for virtue alone, but for con- 
formity to what I have called the law of nature ; that law, 
namely, of which it is the great commandment, * Be strong.' 
If the problem at which the whole race is perpetually, even 
when unconsciously, labouring, is the production of the most 
vigorous type, and if pain and pleasure be the great incentives 
to labour, then we must admit that the prizes must be won by 
those who, on the whole, and considering all their relations, 
are the most efficiently constituted. As individual excellence 
assumes fitness for the social functions, so the social excellence 
clearly assumes fitness for the non-social functions; and 
therefore we must expect to find that happiness is correlated 
not only with the qualities which involve approval, but those 
also which excite admiration. Beauty, strength, intellectual 
vigour, sBsthetic sensibility, prudence, industry, and so forth, 
are all implied in the best type, and are so ^r conducive to 
happiness. 

16. This remark, obvious enough, seems to be implicitly 
disregarded in some of the attempts to prove that virtue 
brings happiness. For if virtue be taken in its narrower 
sense, and as implying chiefly the negative quaUty of habitual 
abstinence from forbidden actions, there is no reason to 
suppose that it coincides with happiness. It marks only a 
partial, and perhaps a subordinate, conformity to the essential 
conditions of life. Nature — if I may use that convenient 
personification for things considered as part of a continuous 
system — wants big, strong, hearty, eupeptic, shrewd, sensible 
human beings ; and would be grossly inconsistent if she 
bestowed her highest reward of happiness upon a bilious, 
scrofulous, knockkneed saint, merely because he had a strong 
objection to adultery, drunkenness, murder, and robbery, or an 
utter absence of malice, or even highly cultivated sympathies. 
You can only raise a presumption that moral excellence 
coincides closely with a happy nature if you extend ' moral ' 
to include all admirable qualities, whether they are or are 
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some of the familiar arguments, which I am content rather 
to take for granted ; and it will be suiSicient to indicate here 
a few obvious points, without fuller elaboration. Thus, in 
the first place, we might dwell upon the direct connection 
between the prudential and the moral aspect of sanitary 
rules. Excesses of sensuality may be forbidden for purely 
prudential reasons; a man may be temperate to avoid the 
pains of delirium tremens. The higher character is certainly 
not insensible to this motive, but he has the additional 
motives that by injuring his health ho is injuring his power 
of discharging every social function, and that sensuality 
implies the dulling of his intellect and the deadening of his 
emotions ; and thus, as I have said, it matters not whether 
some rules forbidding conduct which in its first incidence 
is 'self-regarding' be regarded as prudential or as moral. 
They are properly both. The same rule, ' Be temperate,' is 
applicable from the lowest to the highest stage of develop- 
ment, though the details of the code would vary as the 
constitution. The typical being at each stage would be 
temperate, whether from mere instinct, or from a reasoned 
observation of consequences, or from the wider considerations 
operative upon the being capable of genuine morality. It is 
not less important at the highest than at the lowest stages 
that the bodily health should be preserved ; and a regard for 
sanitary rules is therefore implied in the typical being, and in 
the consistent code of rules expressing his mode of conduct, 
and embodying both the moral and the prudential law. Of 
course, there are special occasions on which the virtuous man 
will have to sacrifice health to other considerations ; but the 
whole law must be so constructed as to harmonise with the 
sanitary code under normal conditions ; for qualities which 
could only be acquired at the expense of health would not 
be useful to the society, and would therefore not represent the 
true line of moral advance. Saints, like poets, are subject to 
certain morbid tendencies ; but the saintliness which neces- 
sarily promotes sickliness is the kind of saintliness which 
diverges from sound morality. 

20, From this one might proceed to show how tbQ 
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and its pleasantness or otherwise must depend chiefly upon 
its healthiness or the reverse. The happiness of the whole 
life in suoh oases depends generally upon the domestic 
interests round which it centres ; but beyond this, a man's 
happiness may be said to depend chiefly upon his power of 
associating agreeably with his fellow-men, and of devoting 
himself to some of those pursuits which imply public spirit, 
and therefore a capacity for sympathy in some of its multi- 
tudinous forms. 

21. This hint at a familiar line of argument must sufiice, 
except that I must once more take brief notice of an opinion 
which has encountered us in various forms. Here it declares 
that there is something of paradox in our fundamental theory. 
That theory asserts that a man is the happiest who docs not 
aim at his own happiness. In order, then, to be happy we 
must not aim at happiness. We have, as it were, to keep 
a secret from ourselves, and to hit the mark by pretending to 
look in the opposite direction. I deny, however (not to go 
into other questions), that the argument is here relevant. 
Sympathetic feelings are just as much feelings, and, of course, 
feelings of the agent himself, as any other feelings. They 
cause real pains and pleasures ; and there can be no a priori 
reason for supposing that a man endowed with sensibility 
to such pains and pleasures may not have, on the whole, 
more happiness than the man without. If, indeed, a man 
retaining precisely the same character could act either 
selfishly or unselfishly, it might seem strange to assert that 
he would get more happiness for himself when pursuing the 
happiness of others. But this involves a contradictory 
assumption. Unless a man be really altruistic his actions 
are really selfish, even when they aim incidentally at good 
to others. If he be altruistic, he is a different man from 
the purely selfish. The comparison, therefore, is not really 
between the happiness of the same man acting from one or 
the other motive, but between the happiness of two differently 
constituted people, one of whom has the capacity for a whole 
set of pains and pleasures which are denied to the other. 
Experience alone can tell us which constitution is the best 
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are equally fatal to happiness. But there is an obvious gap 
in the argument, for at every step of the argument it is clear 
that we virtually assume a certain state of social development; 
for the * typical ' man is, roughly speaking, the best that can 
be made out of existing materials, and by the ' best ' again, 
we have meant the best raw material for the formation of 
a vigorous society. But, again, it is plain that the type 
gradually changes, and though the change is for the most 
part slow, it becomes considerable by accumulation. Now if 
we suppose a man to be distinctly in advance of his age, we 
must say that he is more moral, or represents a superior type ; 
but for that reason he is out of harmony with his social 
medium, and loses, therefore, all that part of the advantages 
of virtue which depends upon such harmony. In fact, it 
seems that the argument tends to show the advantage of the 
* type,' considered as representing the best instantaneous 
development. Happiness will be the reward of fitness for the 
actual conditions, and therefore of an embodiment of the 
code of virtues actually recognised and possessing authority. 
Admitting that it is worth while, say, to be respectable, we 
may doubt whether it answers to be a moral hero. Or, again, 
we may say that as the advantages depend upon a certain 
agreement amongst men, I have comparatively small induce- 
ment to respect the agreement until other people can be 
brought to respect it also. In fact, it is plain that in many 
ways this is a very important consideration. A fine ear 
for music is said to be a source of torture to a man con- 
demned to live amongst organ-grinders ; delicate tastes unfit 
us for living amongst the coarse ; even intellectual activity 
exposes a man to much discomfort if he has to live amongst 
the stupid. We may say summarily that, though the intrinsic 
advantages of the higher organisation are not changed, the 
extrinsic disadvantages duo to life in an uncongenial medium 
go far to neutralise them. 

28. It seems impossible to deny that this holds good of 
the moral qualities. Temperance is no doubt directly useful 
in so far as it is sanitary, and this will be equally true wherever 
man lives ; but in a gross society, where the temperate man 
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may say, for the sake of argument, that the virtuous are 
generally the happier for their virtue, is that equally true for 
people with small aptitudes in that direction ? Why should 
they undergo the necessary discipline ? You would not advise 
a man to try to learn music unless he had a rudimentary per- 
ception of the difference between harmony and discord ; and 
if a man's appetite be gross and sensual and his sympathies 
slow, can you suggest to him any adequate motives for culti- 
vating his moral sense ? 

25. This brings us to the second of the problems which I 
proposed to consider ; and the general remark may be made, 
that the argument of a coincidence between happiness and 
virtue (so far as it exists) does not depend upon the mode in 
which a man becomes virtuous. I have assumed that moral 
progress (speaking roughly) does not imply an advance in the 
innate qualities, but a development through the social factor. 
Children, no doubt, start with infinitely varying aptitudes for 
moral culture, as they start with stomachs of varying strength 
of digestion ; but in every case the action of the social medium 
is an essential factor in the result; and therefore the bare 
fact that the qualities have to be developed is not more peculiar 
to one individual than another, and can afford no presumption 
as to their connection with his happiness. If a man has the 
normal constitution, he will presumably be the happier for a 
moral development, as, if he has the normal intellect, he will 
derive the normal benefits from education, or, if he has a 
normal stomach, he will derive the normal benefits from obser- 
vance of sanitary rules. The foregoing reasons are therefore 
equally applicable, though in particular cases moral culture 
may be thrown away upon uncongenial natures. Briefly, so 
far as a man is the happier for being virtuous, he is pre- 
sumably the happier for a virtuous training. Still something 
too must presumably depend upon his aptitude for receiving 
it ; and we may therefore ask the question, What are the in- 
ducements to a cultivation of virtue which exist independently 
of and antecedently to the virtue itself ? What purchase have 
we in the rest of the character for stimulating a man to the 
development of his latent good qualities? To answer that 
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may be proved that a man gains by growing as mnoh as it is 
in him to grow, and that this necessarily involves moral 
growth. 

27. The argument thus suggested differs from the ancient 
and familiar arguments of all practical moralists only by 
laying rather more stress than they generally do upon the 
intrinsic as distinguished from the extrinsic considerations. 
The ordinary arguments, ' Be industrious, and you may come 
to be Lord Mayor ; ' ' Be sober and steady, and your master 
may allow you to marry his daughter,' are very good argu- 
ments, so far as they go; and the practical moralist who 
scorned to make use of them would, I think, be very ill 
advised. I am only pointing out that such a statement does 
not exhaust the purely prudential argument. It is equally 
possible to prove to a man upon purely prudential grounds the 
advantage of cultivating such germs of good feeling as he 
may possess, and make him see that besides the direct pleasure 
derivable from their exercise and the incidental advantages 
derivable from the respect of his fellows, such culture is a 
necessary element in the full development of his nature, and 
therefore in his excellence in other faculties. The general 
statement has already been sufficiently indicated to show the 
advantages of a moralised nature. I have had to speak of this 
essential connection between the qualities embodied in the 
type, and what I am now saying is merely an application of 
the same principle. A one-sided development is always a dis- 
advantage, as a defect in one faculty has some reaction upon 
those which form part of tne same nature. We may un- 
doubtedly find cases enough of an apparent divergence between 
different excellences. There are men of vast intellect who 
have been thoroughly selfish and unscrupulous ; or, again, 
men of fine sensibilities and rich emotional natures who have 
become prophets of the baser elements in our nature ; and, in 
such cases, it may seem as if eminence were the reward, not 
simply of indifference to, but of downright contempt for, 
moral considerations. Yet a fair examination would rather 
prove, I think, that this is an erroneous view. The statesman 
who is wanting in genuine moral feeling or sympathy for his 
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mean that which deflects from the type actually worked out 
by conformity to the condition of maximum efficiency. 

29. And here we come upon a fresh form of the old 
difficulty ; for we see that the discord of which we are 
speaking is the mark, as it were, of a hybrid nature — of a 
man who belongs in some respects to the higher, and in others 
to a lower type. And thus we have still to ask whether a man 
may not be also harmonious with himself if he belongs to 
a lower type, by some innate defect which unfits him for 
receiving the normal development, and whether in that case 
we can suppose that he will be the happier for moral dis- 
cipline ? Are there not, in fact, men whose sympathies are 
so dull and whose intellects are so torpid that a pursuit of 
sensual pleasure will always be more congenial to them, and 
that they will only derive misery for themselves, if not for 
others, by being forced into conformity with moral rules? 
Are there not idiots, and beings at every point of the scale 
between absolute idiocy and the loftiest genius ? and if so, is 
it possible to say that all of them will be the happier for 
accepting the same law ? A man with a capacity for sympathy 
may be the happier for having it fully developed. But suppose 
that he has none ? If by any process you can persuade him 
to act like a benevolent man, will this fictitious benevolence 
repay him for abstinence from gin ? 

80. I can certainly see no reason to doubt the existence of 
human brutes — of men who not only do not possess, but can- 
not be made to possess, the instincts characteristic of the 
higher type. There are, I fully believe, men capable of in- 
tense pleasure from purely sensual gratification, and incapable 
of really enjoying any of the pleasures which imply public 
spirit or private affection or vivid imagination. It is true, 
generally, that each man has certain capacities for moral as 
for every other kind of development, and capacities which 
vary from the top to the bottom of the scale. No process 
of education or discipline whatever would convert a Judas 
Iscariot into a Paul or a John. And therefore, too, as a 
plain matter, we must admit that the ends which men pursue 
vary indefinitely, and that some men, possibly the mass of 
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when he is at large ; and if his jail be made of prejudices 
forced upon his nature, and justifiable by motives which he 
cannot understand, it does not seem to make much difference. 
So, again, when a man has no real benevolence, but is forced 
into the outward practice of benevolence by custom and 
dread of public opinion, he is probably less at ease than if he 
were systematically cold-blooded. So the man who goes 
to church because he has always been taught to do so, 
without possessing the instincts which are gratified by 
religious worship, is probably more uncomfortable, even 
though he may not be a conscious hypocrite, than if he were 
frankly a * worldling.' And thus, though it is very hard 
to sum up such considerations, our argument would seom to 
point to the conclusion that, as a very general rule at least, 
obedience to the external moral law is a matter of prudence 
for everybody ; that it can be proved to almost any man 
that it is safer for him not to be at war with his fellows 
or indulge his appetites to excess; but that, on the other 
hand, it cannot be said with any confidence that if we were 
to consult the happiness of the agent exclusively, we should 
always try to infuse into him habits of virtue which transcend 
this rather moderate limit. It is possible to make a man 
less fitted for enjoyment under normal circumstances by 
trying to put too high a polish upon his moral nature, as 
it is possible to achieve the same result by cultivating tastes 
for art or intellectual study in those who have no natural 
aptitude. 

82. It may be necessary to add that this is no sufficient 
reason for not trying to do it. Happily, as I have already 
said, the moral standard of society does not depend upon 
each man's estimate of what will be most for his own 
happiness, but much more upon the general conviction of 
every man that it is his interest to live in a moral world. We 
may, indeed, desire to see this conviction a great deal stronger 
than it is. Yet even the sensualist, who, for his own part, 
expects to get the greatest amount of enjoyment out of life 
by indulging his appetites, is generally anxious that the world 
at large should be guided by different principles. Doubtless 
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preferred death by torture to dishonour. Was he aoting for , 
his own happiness? To make the question intelligible, we 
must suppose that Begulus oould have acted differently ; and 
this may be taken to mean either that he could have declined 
martyrdom if his character had been different, or that he ^ ^ 
could have declined it, his character remaining unaltered. ; 
On the first hypothesis I must first remark, that the greater 
the virtue the less the sacrifice in acting virtuously — a doc- 
trine which has a paradoxical sound only if we understands, 
the 'self in self-sacrifice to be the man without his virtue, 
and his virtue to be something external. The stronger the 
virtuous impulse, the greater the force of other motives which 
it can override, and so far the greater the ' sacrifice ' which it 
can impose. But the less, for the same reason, is the sacrifice 
of the whole nature implied in a given act, for the gratifica- 
tion of that impulse counts for more in the whole nature. 
Now, we may suppose a man so constituted that death by 
torture would imply less misery than life in disgrace ; and 
still more easily, so constituted that a certainty of speedy 
death would imply a less prospect of evil than the certainty, 
not of life, for life is always precarious, but of an escape from 
death with disgrace for the indefinite remainder of life. Would, 
then, a man in the position of Begulus have greater chance of 
happiness for possessing such a sense of honour as would 
determine him to martyrdom ? I think that it is impossible 
to answer in the affirmative. Many men live * infamous and 
contented ' after saving life at the expense of honour. Even 
if we suppose Begulus to have had so strong a sense of honour 
as to make his martyrdom a * bed of roses,* I do not see my 
way to deny that a man of less virtue might have easily 
complied, and have passed a very agreeable old age at Capua 
as a retired general officer, deriving an amount of pleasure 
out of life greater than any which fell to Begulus. In this 
sense, Begulus 's virtue was, under the given circumstances, 
a disadvantage to him personally. A less virtuous man would 
have been in that sense better adapted to the position. But 
the question generally has a different sense. We assume in 
asking it that Begulus might have acted in either way con- 
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likely to be much dispute — but there is no argument in exis- 
tence which, if exhibited to them, would always appear to 
be conclusive. A thoroughly selfish man prefers to spend 
money on gratifying his own senses which might save some 
family from misery and starvation. He prefers to do so, let 
us say, even at the cost of breaking some recognised obligation 
— of telling a lie or stealing. How can we argue with 
him ? By pointing out the misery which he causes ? If tq 
point it out were the same thing as to make him feel it, the 
method might be successful, and we may hold that there is; 
no reasonable being who has not at least the germs of sym- 
pathetic feeUng, and therefore no one who is absolutely 
inaccessible to such appeals. But neither can we deny, with- 
out flying in the face of all experience, that in a vast number 
of cases the sympathies are so feeble and intermittent as to 
supply no motive capable of encountering the tremendous 
force of downright selfishness in a torpid nature. Shall we 
then appeal to some extrinsic motive, to the danger of being 
found out, despised, and punished? Undoubtedly that will 
be effective as far as it goes. But if, for any reason, the 
man is beyond the reach of such dangers ; if he is certain of 
escaping detection, or so certain that the chance of punish- 
ment does not outweigh the chance of impunity, he may 
despise our arguments, and we have no more to offer. He 
may say — and, as it appears to me, may say with truth — ' I 
shall personally get more pleasure from doing wrong than 
from doing right, and I care for nothing but my personal 
pleasure.' The first statement may be — it often is — un- 
deniably true. Of the second he is the only judge, and 
though we may prove that ho ought to be differently con- 
stituted, or that a virtuous man would be differently con- 
stituted, we do not thereby alter his nature, or even prove 
by any arguments accessible to him that it is worth his 
while to alter it. Against some people, in short, the only 
effective arguments are the gallows or the prison. Unluckily 
they are arguments which cannot be brought to bear with all 
the readiness desirable, and therefore I think it highly pro- 
bable that there will be bad men for a long time to come. 
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noticed — selfishress, not abolished, but banished to the uncon- 
scious motives. ' You are to act/ he says, * at every given 
moment from a genuine desire for the good of others, but 
you are also to be intimately convinced that virhatever is for 
their good is also for your own happiness. When acting, 
you are to ignore this esoteric doctrine ; when philosophising, 
you are to hold to it as a necessary truth.' Nothing can 
exhibit the plausibility of the egoistic theory more forcibly 
than this process, by which its professed antagonists manage 
quickly to sidle round into adopting its fundamental tenet. 

86. For my part, I accept the altruist theory, and I accept 
what I hold to be its legitimate and inseparable conclusion — 
the conclusion, namely, that the path of duty does not 
coincide with the path of happiness. I should meet the 
objection (so far as it can be met at all) that this is an 
immoral doctrine, not by trying to prove that in some way 
the immediate loss will be repaid, but by reasserting the 
doctrine of altruism. By acting rightly, I admit, even the 
virtuous man will sometimes be making a sacrifice; and I 
do not deny it to be a real sacrifice ; I only deny that such 
a statement will be conclusive for the virtuous man. His 
own happiness is not his sole ultimate aim, and the clearest 
proof that a given action will not contribute to it will there- 
fore not deter him from the action. To a great extent this 
is true of every man who has the normal faculties. There 
is scarcely any man, I believe, at all capable of sympathy or 
reason, who would not in many cases unhesitatingly sacrifice 
his own happiness for a sufficient advantage to others. Almost 
every mother would die or expose herself to sufferings which 
can never be repaid for the good of her infant ; and though 
maternal love affords the most perfect example of devotion 
to others, and is of course much stronger than most other 
benevolent feelings, I think that the same principle is illus- 
trated even in those commonplace acts of good nature of which 
almost every man is capable. 

87. I do not wish to exaggerate any more than to extenuate 
the extent of this fundamental discord. I believe it to 
exist, but I do not believe that it materially modifies the 
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attainable by different courses, and calculate them without refer- 
ence to his character, the whole argument would be different. 
But this is precisely what it is not. Every man starts with 
an inborn set of qualities which are gradually moulded, 
developed, or suppressed by the circumstances in which he 
is placed, and by the inherent processes of growth and decay. 
The happiness or misery due to any set of external condi- 
tions depends essentially upon the disposition upon which 
they operate. Therefore it may be, or rather it plainly is, 
necessary for a man to acquire certain instincts, amongst 
them the altruistic instincts, which fit him for the general 
conditions of life, though in particular cases they may cause 
him to be more miserable than if he were without them. 
And thus, again, the acquisition of altruistic feeling may 
be recommended on purely prudential grounds, although 
these grounds can never supply an exhaustive statement of 
the motives; and some power of altruistic feeling is pre- 
supposed in the very capacity to become moral. But it does 
not follow that on special occasions prudence and virtue 
will coincide; and, as a matter of fact, I think that they 
often emphatically differ. 
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pronounced to be insufficient. If so, all explanation will be 
insufficient, so long as vice and misery exist, or rather so 
long as it can be truly said that they ever have existed. The 
problem of the association between misery and virtue is 
really part of this ancient puzzle ; and when one enigma is 
solved, perhaps the other may be clear. This, however, will 
appear more clearly as we proceed; for we may still ask 
whether we cannot attempt some solution or modification 
of our difficulties by going beyond the limits hitherto accepted. 
8. One distinction must be made at starting. Whatever 
more may be said, it is perfectly clear that there is a great 
deal more to be done. To expound the nature of any evil 
is not the same thing as to cure it. A physiologist has ful- 
filled his duty when he has stated what are the actual pro- 
cesses of life, and therefore what are the conditions of 
healthy or diseased life. The physician applies these laws 
when he cures diseases, and the sanitary reformer when he 
secures the observation of healthful modes of life. It would 
be manifestly absurd to condemn the physiologist because 
he does not make disease impossible or induce men to live 
healthily. He has done all that is proper to him in his 
scientific capacity when he has said, for example, * Such and 
such are the processes implied by drunkenness, and such 
and such are the necessary and probable consequences.' He 
shows what are the appetites gratified by drunkenness as 
well as the evils which it causes. So long as he is a man of , 
science, he has simply to observe facts and formulate laws ; 
he is successful in so far as his observations and generalisa- 
tions correspond to the fact, and he has nothing to do with 
consequences or applications. If, after hearing all that he 
has to say, I prefer drink and delirium tremens, that is not 
his concern in his scientific capacity. His aim is the dis- 
covery of truth, and his success is proportionate to the truths 
which he discovers. With the physician or reformer the 
case is of course different. One has to cure disease and the 
other to suppress bad customs. The end of each is to pro- 
duce a given result, and his success is measured by the attain- 
ment. And therefore, though one chief aim of physiology 
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to confound the art with the science, or practice with theory. 
A theory is a systematic statement of belief, and the only 
question about a belief is in any and every case whether it ^ 
is true or false, not whether it does or does not produce any 
assumed effect upon conduct. In this respect the analogy 
is complete between the scientific and practical moralist and 
the scientific and practical physiologist. It is as idle to 
suppose that an ethical theory will show vice to be impossible 
as to suppose that a physiological theory will show disease 
to be impossible. If that were the case, we should happily 
be able to dispense with theories altogether. 

6. Philosophers have attempted to evade this difficulty in 
many ways. They have laboured indefatigably so to state 
the ethical principle that disobedience may be 'unreason- 
able' in the same sense as refusal to believe in a mathe- 
matical demonstration. Every such attempt is doomed to 
failure in a world which is not made up of working syllogisms 
and where the will and the reason mean different things. But 
the difficulty recurs so often, that I may attempt to explain 
my opinion by some further considerations. It is some- 
times said that the moralist has to treat of what 'ought' 
to be, not of what <is.' To which I might reply that 
there is no real disjunction, and that it would be just as 
reasonable to say that the medical writer treats of the health- 
ful and the morbid, and not of the actuaL The moral in- 
stincts are realities, and in treating of them, I treat of 
morality. But the intention of the remark seems to be 
different. The implied assertion (if I understand it rightly) 
is to this effect : The man of science aims in all oases at the 
discovery of ' laws,' where by ' law ' we mean nothing but 
generalised statements of fact. But the moralist has to do 
something different from this ; he has to establish ' laws ' in 
the juridical sense; meaning, therefore, commands, or at 
least formulas of some kind which have a ' coercive ' action 
upon the will. Hence there is, it is said, a real difference 
between the cases. The physicist proves (say) that the 
planets attract each other ; and the fact so summarised takes 
place by a mechanical necessity, or independently of the 
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anoe of the law of universal gravitaidon has no bearing what- 
ever upon the ends of the believer. It wiU sometimes affeot 
his means, as in the case of calculations founded upon the 
assumption of its truth; it will not afifect his principles. 
But the case is different when conduct is the subject- 
matter of the science. The belief, then, is inseparably 
united with a feeling. The belief that all good men act in \ 
a certain way must have a reaction upon my character if I 
have any feeling in regard to goodness and to good men. 
The effect will depend upon my previous character, but in 
really accepting it my character will also be modified. 

7. Let us apply this more closely to the case. There is a 
law, using the word in the strict sense of 'positive law,' 
against murder. From a scientific point of view this is 
simply a statement of facts. The sociologist asserts the 
existence of a certain social order with appropriate customs 
and instincts, one result of which is that detected murderers 
are liable to hanging. The psychologist recognises and tries 
to explain the effect produced by this knowledge upon the 
mind of an intending murderer. Their conclusions are ex- 
pressible as statements of general fact or scientific ' laws ' ; 
murderers are hanged at certain stages of social develop- 
ment ; all men of a certain character are deterred by the fear 
of hanging and so forth. The effect, again, which is pro- 
duced in a given case is a special instance of these laws. 
When the scientific observer has laid them down, he has done 
all that he can do. The man, again, who is about to commit 
a murder knows the facts and has to choose. The choice is 
determined not merely by the recognition of the scientific 
truth but by the man's character. He hates his enemy, and 
is aware that by gratifying bis hatred he runs a risk of the 
gallows. His action is the correlative of the struggle between 
fear and hatred. His conduct is one of the facts with which 
the man of science has to deal. But in any case, the bare 
intellectual recognition of the general proposition, ' Murderers 
are liable to hanging,' is not sufficient to determine them. 
The recognition will operate differently according to his 
character. If it is a genuine recognition, involving a realisa- 
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that the simple scientifio statement does not, upon my show- 
ing, necessarily carry with it a governing principle. That is 
to say that a theory of motives is not itself a motive. The i 
admission that the moral laws are statements of essential 
conditions of social welfare wiU not even tend to make me 
moral, if I care nothing for society. If I am incapable of 
sympathy, no proof of the advantages of good actions to others 
will induce me to sacrifice myself. This, however, is merely 
to say, with every moralist who ever wrote, that the bare 
moral maxims will do nothing without a thorough training of 
the emotional nature. We must not merely learn that our 
actions affect the happiness of others, but must acquire the 
habit of feeling for them. It may, indeed, be said that a 
nominal acceptance of the formula can scarcely be called a 
real belief in it, unless the meaning of the symbols is realised ; 
and so far to teach me that my conduct hurts others is to 
make me feel for others if I am capable of the sympathy, 
whilst it has no proper meaning for me unless I am capable 
of sympathy. And this is so far true that a genuine assimila- 
tion of the moral precepts may be assumed to imply a growth 
of moral sentiment. To learn really to appreciate the general 
bearings of moral conduct is to learn to be moral in the 
normally constituted man, though we must always make the 
condition that a certain aptitude of character exists. But in 
saying this I have only recognised the fact that beyond the 
science of morality there is the art which depends upon it. 

10. This, however, is regarded as an insufficient statement. 
After all, it is said, the moral system remains insufficiently 
clenched. All that it comes to is, ' If I am wicked, I shall 
commit murder ; if I am not wicked I shall not.' The agent, 
therefore, simply recognises his motives, but cannot alter them 
or properly approve or condemn them. The judge can say, ; 
' I will force you to refrain from crime.' The moralist can 
only say, ' I wiU give you reasons for refraining if you are 
already good.' Hence arises the desire of moralists to prove 
that there is some reason binding every man simply as j 
reasonable. The search, if I am right, is hopeless ; as all \ 
motives in every case involve another element. In any and i 
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to him ; and, further, though the proof will be thrown away 
if he is a moral idiot, that is, entirely without the capacities 
upon which morality is founded, the proof is one which 
must always affect his character, if we suppose the truth to 
be assimilated, and not the verbal formula to be learnt by rote. 
11. Here we are approaching the inevitable free-will puzzle. 
I am content to say once more that, so long as we are in the 
region of science, it is idle to evade the plain facts. Many 
men are wicked ; no man is perfect. No dexterous logic will 
make the wicked man good, nor, so long as it appeals to 
motives which they cannot appreciate, will it convince them 
that it is well to be good. The man of science, indeed, 
sometimes tries to evade this painful conclusion. He points 
out that although men are now so constituted that right 
conduct is often painful and virtue itself not unconditionally 
desirable, this discord may be resolved in some better state. 
Progress means approximation to some utopia in which our 
natures will be so improved that we shall always sympathise 
with each other, and society be so happily constituted that 
the conduct which gives to any man the greatest chance of 
happiness will give it an equal advantage to his neighbours. 
Such speculations are legitimate. They may be useful in 
defining an end towards which all well-wishers to their 
fellows may desire to act, and they may serve also to bring 
out the fact that altruistic emotion does not involve self- 
sacrifice in essence, but only by accident. Yet it does not 
solve the difficulty for us. Speculations about the future of 
society are rash ; and the knowledge — if we could attain the. 
knowledge — that our descendants would be better off than 
ourselves would not disprove the existence of the present evil. 
Moreover, various doubts suggest themselves. We cannot 
tell that progress will be indefinite. It seems rather that 
science points to a time at which all life upon the planet must 
become extinct ; and the social organism may, according to 
the familiar analogy, have its natural old age and death. In 
any case there is one obvious difficulty. Progress means 
a stage of evolution. Evolution from the earliest to the latest 
stages means a continuous process of adjustment, which is 
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nation acquires new meohanical powers, but it has not yet 
the habits neoessary to turn them to account, and they are so 
many temptations to immoral indulgence. Sympathy expands, 
but, as not guided by knowledge, leads to rash changes 
productive of evil as well as good. To improve, whether for 
the race or the individual, whether in knowledge or sym- 
pathy, is to be put in a position where a new set of experi- 
ments has to be tried, and experience to be bought at the price 
of pain. And as this seems to be essentially implied in all 
progress that we can imagine, I see no reason to suppose that 
pain will be eliminated, or that it will be so distributed that 
there shall never be a divergence between the painful and the 
pernicious either to man or society. From the scientific 
point of view we may hold that evolution impHes progress — 
progress at any rate to a point beyond our present achieve- 
ments ; and, further, progress implies a solution of many 
discords, and an extirpation of many evils ; but I can at least 
see no reason for supposing that it implies the extirpation of evil 
in general or the definitive substitution of harmony for discord. 
18. We may, however, and, according to many thinkers, 
we must, go beyond this point of view. We may find in 
metaphysical speculation or in the transcendental world which 
it reveals to us an answer to the doubt and a solution of the 
discord. Here, indeed, I might stop; for I started at the 
outset with a disavowal of any desire to go beyond the 
scientific boundary. I should have to conclude by challenging 
the metaphysician to dispute the truth of my conclusions, 
and should urge that they would have to be recognised upon 
any metaphysical theory, although different schools would 
interpret them in different ways. And I might further 
decline to follow the metaphysician into his own ground. 
This, I might say, is the meaning to be attached to morality 
so long as we remain in the world of experience ; and if, in 
the transcendental world, you can find a deeper foundation 
for morality, that does not concern me. I am content to 
build upon the solid earth. You may, if you please, go down 
to the elephant or the tortoise. I think it better, however, 
to indicate my own view in the briefest way possible. For, 
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for philosophers. For when I look at the vast systems set t 
forth and supported by arguments devised by the most famous 
thinkers, and consider their instability, their helpless incapacity , 
to withstand assaults or to solve real difficulties, I can only 
infer either that their authors were fools — which would be 
the height of arrogance — or that they were attempting pro- ■ 
blems beyond the reach of reason. The greatest athlete can- 
not get ofif his own shadow. 

15. The desired consummation of some approximation to 
unity is, therefore, as I hold, to be sought by distinguishing 
the metaphysical from the scientific problem. Ethical in- 
vestigations, like others, will have some definite results 
when we turn to what are called historical methods of 
inquiry. This is true, I think, of the allied inquiries into 
social, and political, and aesthetic inquiry. The tendency of 
modern speculation to take that form, and to look into the 
history of the past for an answer to problems which were 
once attacked by looking simply into our own minds, implies 
a recognition of this principle. And I believe that we may 
look for some approximation to agreement as the method is 
more generally adopted and more systematically carried out. 
I need not dwell upon the nature of the advantage thus 
gained. It is enough to say that when we cease to ask * What ^ 
is the beautiful or the moral ? * and ask ' What have men 
actually admired ? ' we get rid of the many illusions generated 
by mistaking our own special tastes for universal tastes ; 
that we take into account that 'social factor,' without a 
recognition of which no tenable theory can be put together, 
and that we have an advantage comparable to that gained 
when we see a large arc of a curve instead of the infinitesimal 
fraction perceptible at a given moment. To this it is often 
replied that an account of how things come to be is after all 
radically different from an account of what they are. I do 
not quite admit the radical difference, for I think that the 
true nature of a thing may reveal itself only when we see it 
on a large scale. But I admit that there is something more 
to be done, and that, after all that can be said by the man 
of science, we must still come upon the old metaphysical 
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earlier stages of thought. Sound metaphysics consist, in 
Berkeley's phrase, in the laying of the dust which we have 
ourselves raised in the removal of certain scaffoldings which 
have heen useful in the building up of the edifice, and the 
perception that they are not essential parts of the structure ; 
briefly in becoming distinctly conscious of our own mental 
operations, and therefore destroying fallacies which lie at 
the base of all logical procedure. If this be anything like 
the accurate statement — and I can only speak in the roughest 
way — we may say that metaphysical inquiry is of the highest 
importance in this sense, that our reasoning cannot be 
thoroughly sound unless we are sound metaphysicians, but 
that we must not expect from metaphysics any system of 
definite statement of fact. And further, we must infer that 
legitimate metaphysical investigations afifect knowledge in 
general, but have no special relation to any particular depart- 
ment of knowledge. 

17. My view, therefore, is that the science of ethics deals 
with realities ; that metaphysical speculation does not help us 
to ascertain the relevant facts ; and, therefore, that it has no 
more relation to ethical science than to any other branch of 
knowledge. Our statement of the facts will be modified as 
our metaphysical creed changes ; the approximation to precise 
and lasting truth will be made closer, and, so far, the science of 
ethics will be improved by metaphysical progress. But ethical 
principles are only affected as the principles of all other 
sciences are affected. Though I cannot offer any proof of 
this doctrine, I shall try briefly to show how it bears upon 
certain cardinal points ; and why, in my opinion, it is useless 
to look for any further Ught from metaphysical inquiries. 
This is virtually to challenge the metaphysician to show that 
he is of any use in the matter. 

18. The first principle which I have sought to establish is, 
briefly, that a moral rule is a statement of a condition of 
social welfare. Intemperance, according to me, is proved to 
be immoral by the same methods which prove it to be un- 
wholesome. Scientific observation shows that it is productive 
of diseased states either of the individual or of society. In great 
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have to meet the reply that the deity is malevolent and 
commands a false morality, or rather imposes an immoral 
rule. Even the most ascetic system, according to me, carries 
with it a tacit reference to social welfare, and the deviations 
are due to errors of judgment as to the facts. In any case, 
if the criterion be rejected, morality is arbitrary until some 
further criterion be suggested. The impossibility of any 
such attempt is so clear, that it may be almost taken for 
granted that the coincidence between morality and the con- 
ditions of social welfare is admitted. But if so, the rule is 
given by the conditions. If it be admitted that this coin- 
cidence exists in fact ; if, again, it be admitted that the 
social utility of certain kinds of conduct and character can 
be proved, and that, if proved, they become for that reason 
'right' and 'virtuous,' then it seems to follow that the 
moral law is actually established in the way suggested — namely, 
by observation of the facts. You may perhaps prove that 
the deity approves obedience to the law thus established ; 
but for the mere fact of ascertaining the law, the observation 
is the sole and sufficient method. Nor can you know that 
the deity approves otherwise than by knowing that he is good — 
that is, desires the welfare of manldnd. 

20. The same arguments take a different form in the case 
of metaphysical discussion. The ontologist insists that 
morality cannot be established until 'materialism' be con- 
futed. To this I should answer, that for scientific purposes 
the discussion is irrelevant. I can prove that unselfishness 
and all the qualities which require intellectual development 
are essential conditions of social welfare. If the materialist 
can prove that the emotions and the intellect are in some 
sense mere dances of atoms, I can only reply that in that 
case atoms have more in them than I should have supposed, 
but that the phenomena which I take into account remain 
the same. And meanwhile, from the scientific point of 
view, I can obtain a solution of the real problem, which the 
ontologist cannot approach. For as the organism has both 
physical appetites and intellectual emotions, and as the con- 
ditions of social welfare require a certain balance between the 
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theorem that you are to act so that your rule of conduct may 
be a rule for all men is a transfigured bit of logic. To think 
so that my thoughts may be true for everybody, is perhaps a 
description of thinking that is objectively true. But, as I 
have already argued, the theorem as stated is strictly true 
of all conduct whatever. I cannot help acting in the way ^ 
in which everyone would act with my character and under I 
the same circumstances; nor, upon my showing, has thisji 
proposition more to do with moral conduct than with anyj 
other kind of conduct; nor has it more to do with the 
narrowest and most prudential than with the most sym- 
pathetic and self-sacrificing principles. And this is only 
what we must expect, if, in fact, metaphysical inquiry has, 
as I maintain, no special relation to ethics, and can only be 
forced into relation with it by ingenious sophistry. 

21. Let us pass to the next head under which I have con- 
sidered morality. It is argued that without some transcen- 
dental principle there is no adequate foundation for morality ; 
and this, not in the sense just considered, that the moral law 
remains indeterminate, but in the sense of our having no 
security for its permanence. I have already explained at 
full length my own theory. Morality, I have said, is a 
product of the social factor ; the individual is moralised 
through his identification with the social organism ; the con- 
ditions, therefore, of the security of morality are the conditions . 
of the persistence of society ; and if we ask from the scientific 
point of view what these conditions are, we can only reply 
by stating that the race is dependent upon the environment ; 
by tracing, so far as we are able, the conditions under which 
it has been developed, and trying to foresee the future from 
the past. We may, again, appeal to the metaphysician if 
we want to examine into the validity and the various im- 
plications of the ultimate principles involved in our argument. 
Only from science, if from science, can we learn anything, 
however trifling, as to the order of actual existence in the 
present or the future. Our hopes and our fears must be 
alike based upon our experience, and upon nothing else. 
The theologian who pronounces this procedure to be insuffi- 
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greatest part of his subjects in perpetual confinement and \ 
incessant torture, we should certainly say that, whether by 
bis misfortune or fault, he had a very ill-regulated kingdom. 
Yet, when we try to reconcile ourselves to the existing evils 
by assuming the existence of this supernatural balance, we 
necessarily present the universe after this fashion. Whether 
it is an edifying theory or not I cannot say. I do not see 
how it helps to strengthen our belief in the safeguards of 
morality. The explanation is simple enough. The world 
is what we see it, abounding in misery and wickedness. If 
you believe in a moral governor, you are bound to put 
extraordinary limitations upon his power to vindicate his 
benevolence, or to limit his benevolence in order to vindicate 
his power ; and, in either case, you take away with one hand 
that safeguard to morality which you give with the other. 
Meanwhile, in any case, you have to stop all logical gaps by 
talking about mystery. It is simpler to admit that the whole 
is a mystery, and to cease the effort to pa^ ourselves with words. 

22. The ontologist sees the weakness of the theological argu- 
ment and tries to remedy it. The puzzle is that virtue may be 
painful and vice pleasant. You cannot really get rid of this 
difficulty by adding extrinsic considerations, by assuming that 
virtue will always meet with a reward either from man or 
God, and so the initial error be made up by a subsequent 
compensation. The hypothesis cannot be made to work, and 
makes a fresh breach with every attempted repair. The 
ontologist therefore cuts at the very root of the difficulty, not 
by saying that the balance will be redressed, or by admitting 
the mystery — for to him there is no mystery — but by boldly 
asserting that evil is merely a negative term, a privation, not 
a positive existence, or, in short, that in some way or other it 
does not exist at alL If it is any satisfaction to anybody to 
repeat such phrases, it would be a pity to deprive them of it. 

28. I come to the final question about morality, and the 
most difficult. Must we not go to transcendental considera- 
tions in order to find a sufficient motive for moral conduct ? 
This brings us back to the previous argument. To say what 
morality is — I repeat the statement once more — is by no 
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to morality ; the gods may be conceived as indifferent to 
moral considerations, and when a moral system is evolved 
they may take up very different attitudes in regard to it; 
whilst, again, in some systems the supreme power may be 
regarded as essentially moral, and perhaps as revealed to us 
through the conscience. In any case, where there is a philo- \ 
sophical religion the ethical doctrine will doubtless be vitally ^ 
connected with the religious, and will be stated partly in 
religious language ; and therefore every great religious crisis 
has a moral reaction. Sometimes it is due to a moral revolt : 
the gods are opposed to the interests of morality, and are 
punished by being abolished. In other cases, they may be on 
the side of morality, and a disbelief in their existence, due 
to some other cause, may weaken the respect entertained for 
the moral rule. To examine into the complex processes of 
thought and feeling thus set up must always be a task of 
immense difficulty. I only hint at such questions to draw 
one conclusion. A religion, so far as it is moral (for, of course, 
many religions have a very questionable relation to morality), 
must act by stimulating the intrinsic motives to morality. 
Further, it can act only through the genuine belief which it 
embodies ; and thus when we wish to estimate the effect of a 
religion upon morality, we come at once to a further problem. 

25. In what sense, we have to ask, is a belief the ultimate \ 
condition of conduct? We may, as it is easy to see, fall 
into great difficulties, unless we can say also what governs 
the belief. So long, indeed, as a man has a certain belief, 
we may say that it does not matter what was the origin of 
the belief, nor whether it were true or false. A man will 
refrain from conduct if he fears to be punished, whether the 
punishment dreaded is to come from a real or an imaginary 
being. The fear of hell, so long as people believe in hell,' 
may be a genuine restraint just as much as the fear of the 
gallows. But there is an obvious difference between the 
cases. The fear of a real enemy may be due to actual ex- 
perience. We explain the belief sufficiently by supposing 
the enemy to exist and to be perceived. But when we have 
to deal with the imaginary enemy, we have always a possible 
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But the belief has been developed in the society from a per- 
ception of the evil, and is a product of that perception, not 
the determining cause. 

27. Thus the true statement of the case will be, upon my 
theory, that the limiting and determining cause of the moral 
objection to vice is in all cases measured by the perception // 
of the social evils which it causes. Whilst the society is- 
permeated by a belief in the supernatural, this perception has 
to express itself in terms of the supernatural sanction ; and 
to a man who is a member of such a society, who really 
explains the phenomena in general as significant of the 
action of a supernatural being, it is the same thing to say that 
conduct is harmless, and to say that it is not punished super- 
naturally. But as the belief in such interference decays, the 
perception of the pernicious consequences which expressed 
itself in terms of hell may use a different language without 
being therefore less efficacious. The motive alleged in the 
old dialect was nominally indeed of infinite weight, but the 
effect upon conduct was entirely disproportionate, because, in 
the first place, it did not correspond to a genuine belief, and, 
in the second place, the imaginary penalty would always be 
supposed capable of evasion by imaginary remedies. The 
difference upon this showing is not in the strength of the 
motive, but in the dialect which has to be used to accom- 
modate it to the prevailing system of belief. The ethical a 
sentiment becomes, however, stable and demonstrable when | 
that which is the real cause of its development is recognised 
as being also its sufficient reason, and when people find in the 
various motives which command a conformity to the social 
interest a sufficient ground of conduct. 

28. I cannot expand this further at present. I conclude 
by one remark which it suggests, and which seems to require 
explicit statement. It is sometimes said that science cannot 
provide a new basis of morality ; and this is urged as though 
it were an objection. I at least must thoroughly accept the 
statement. What science proves, according to me, is pre- 
cisely that the only basis of morality is the old basis ; it 
shows that one and the same principle has always determined 
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